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PUBLIC SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

An explanation, and indeed almost an apology, 
is due from any one who presumes to offer to 
the public any observations upon countries 
which he has visited for the first time, after so 
brief a sojourn as mine has been in those which 
afford the subjects of the following pages. 

I can with sincerity say that when I com- 
menced a short tour last autumn through a 
portion of the United States and Canada, I had 
no intention of writing a book. I hoped, indeed, 
to bring home with me some useful ideas on 
matters to which my time has been for some 
years chiefly directed — the education, and the 
general condition, of the working population. I 
thought also that, instead of tracing again the 
beaten tracks of Europe, where at present little 
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is visible but the ruins of politiccil liberty, there 
would be more pleasure and satisfaction, as well 
as more intellectual profit, in taking a glance, 
however hasty, at the great people of our own 
race and kindred who are now rapidly filling a 
Continent, and also at those more immediately 
and closely allied to us, our fellow-subjects in 
Canada. But even a hasty glance at those great 
and magnificent countries opens so many wide 
fields of thought, and fills the mind with reflec- 
tions upon so many subjects of the deepest 
interest to us in England, that it is impossible to 
be in the midst of those subjects without being 
carried imperceptibly into as full and complete 
an investigation of them as time and oppor- 
tunity permit. The introductions I took with 
me, and the acquaintances, and, I trust, lasting 
fi:iendships, which it was my good fortune to 
make in both those countries, placed me at 
once at the fountain-head of much valuable 
information on various public questions, and 
therefore enabled me to make the best use of a 
short period of observation. Accordingly, in- 
stead of the recreation I went to seek on the 
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Other side of the Atlantic, I found myself in- 
volved in inquiries which demanded no small 
amount of labour. 

The working of the great system of public, 
that is, free Education, supported by local tax- 
ation, in the different Northern and Western 
States of the Union and in Canada, was the 
question which chiefly occupied me, and I was 
led to examine and consider it principally with 
reference to our own wants and our own diffi- 
culties in England. 

The example of the New England States has 
been the one hitherto generally referred to, and 
the success of their system under their circum- 
stances has been regarded as a strong argument 
in favour of a similar system in this country. 
But it appeared to me that there were many 
reasons why it was necessary to extend the field 
of observation beyond the New England States, 
in order to arrive at a conclusion applicable to 
the condition of things among ourselves. Ac- 
cordingly, with a view to this inquiry, I visited 
in succession the following places: — the two 
small manufacturing towns of Newport and Fall 

b2 
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River, in Rhode Island; some Iron-works on 
the Hudson River ; Philadelphia, where there is 
a large manufacturing population ; the town of 
Pottsville, and the large villages in the Coal 
district around, about 100 miles north-west of 
Philadelphia ; the manufacturing town of Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio; the great and flourishing 
principal city of Ohio, Cincinnati, abounding 
in manufactures; the commercial and rapidly- 
increasing town of Cleveland, towards the south- 
western end of Lake Erie. Passing thence, 
through Detroit, into Canada at its most western 
point, I visited all its principal towns and a 
large portion of that fine country ; and, finally, 
I terminated my inquiries at Boston, Lowell, 
and New York. 

At all these places I received the most kind 
and ready assistance firom every person to whom 
I felt at liberty to apply, whether "Super- 
intendents" of Education, Chairmen and Secre- 
taries of difierent Boards, members of School 
Committees, various gentlemen interested in the 
subject and practically acquainted with its de- 
tails in their own neighbourhoods, the clergy, or 
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the principal teachers of the different schools; 
and I was in many instances aided in collecting, 
personally, some statistics applicable to the in- 
quiries I had in view, or was subsequently fur- 
nished with them from the proper authorities. 

I left England on the 2nd of August (1851), 
and landed again on the 2nd of December. I was 
consequently absent four months, of which I spent 
fourteen weeks on that continent, — a brief stay, 
indeed, and one which the most kind and warm- 
hearted hospitality made me feel to be still 
shorter ; but the facilities of travelling are such 
that little time is lost in mere locomotion. 
With the exception of 150 miles in Pennsylvania, 
and 250 in Upper Canada, for which I pre- 
ferred hired carriages, for the sake of stopping 
at certain points (in some parts of those routes 
there was no other conveyance), nearly the whole 
of the rest of the tour above indicated was per- 
formed by railways or in steamboats, with a 
rapidity that greatly economises the available 
time of the traveller. 

There is unquestionably in England a grow- 
ing conviction that, notwithstanding the increased 
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voluntary efforts of the last ten years to extend, 
with the aid of the Government, the means of 
education for the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, those efforts are, and are likely to 
remain, insuflScient to meet the exigencies of the 
present state of society. Some general system, 
based on local taxation, appears to be looked to 
by certain large parties as inevitable, by others 
as desirable. In despair of any agreement 
among the different religious denominations as 
to any mode of giving religious instruction in 
day-schools, the promoters of the Lancashire 
education movement propose a system purely 
secular. The counter-proposition, under the 
sanction of the Lord Bishop of the diocese and 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, aims 
at the establishment of day-schools under the 
immediate superintendence of the respective re- 
ligious denominations, with the possible sacrifice, 
however, in many instances, of the ancient paro- 
chial relations. Another large party in this 
country would, I believe, contend for the su- 
perior advantages of the principle adopted in the 
United States, and they refer with confidence 
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to the New England schools, and especially 
those of the State of Massachusetts, not only as 
examples of admirably conducted and eminently 
successful schools in all the ordinary branches 
of secular teaching, but as proofs of the sound- 
ness of the principle resorted to in order to 
meet the difficulty of religious instruction. I 
have endeavoured to look at this question in 
the United States, principally with a view to 
this latter proposition; and the conclusion to 
which I have been led, by a wide survey of its 
working in other besides the New England 
States, and by the seriously expressed opinions 
of a considerable number of able men of calm 
judgment, in various parts of that country, is, 
that the mode of solving this difficulty adopted 
in the United States is not one which we should 
be justified by the facts to follow. 

It is necessary that I should here say that I 
admit to the fullest extent the correctness of all 
that has been asserted of the general excellence, 
as regards secular instruction, of the public day- 
schools in the towns, wherever I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them, and the efiForts making to 
improve those in the country ; and I recognize 
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also, with all the best-informed persons I met 
with, the fact that, whatever may be its inhe- 
rent merits or defects, the present public school 
system in the United States is a political neces- 
sity ; and that, even were any large number of 
persons convinced of its unsoundness and its in- 
jurious tendencies, it would be impossible at 
present to depart from it. The question is, is 
it one to be followed elsewhere ? 

The theory on which the whole public school 
system of the United States is based is, that the 
religious instruction which is not given in the 
day-school is given in the Sunday-school, ex- 
ception, of course, being made in regard to the 
children of those parents who are able and 
willing to instruct their children in the doctrines 
of their own faith at home. In considering, 
however, a scheme of public instruction having 
special reference to the poorer and less educated 
classes of society, the above qualification may 
be left out of view, and the proposition may 
stand as above stated. 

It is important to ascertain whether this 
theory is carried out in practice. If it be so in 
certain parts of the United States, whether this 
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is not SO much due to local circumstances that it 
can aflford no safe guide for ourselves. If it 
fails under different circumstances, whether those 
are not precisely the circumstances we have to 
deal with in this country. 

The first place where I made any inquiry 
into this subject was Newport in Bhode Island, 
one of the oldest towns of the Union, and possess- 
ing several branches of manufacture ; its neigh- 
bourhood has also of late years been much 
resorted to by the wealthier classes from all 
parts of America as a summer residence, on ac- 
count of its climate, which is moist and tem- 
perate, and thought to be somewhat like that 
of the Isle of Wight. I am indebted to the 
Rev. A. H. Dumont (Presbyterian Minister), 
School Commissioner and Chairman of the 
School Committee of the town of Newport, for 
much information on the general subject of edu- 
cation in that State. With regard to the pre- 
sent point, Mr. Dumont stated that, until above 
eighteen months ago, a portion of the manufac- 
turing population was imperfectly provided with 
opportunities of public worship and with Sunday- 
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schools, while another portion had more than 
they could take advantage of: that the attend- 
ance at the day-schools of the children belong- 
ing to that part of the population seldom ex- 
ceeded four years on the whole, and at irregular 
intervals : and that at present the efforts of the 
different religious denominations succeeded in 
causing all, except about 10 per cent, of those 
who attended the day-schools, to attend the Sun- 
day-schools. But among a small neighbouring 
manufacturing community at James Town, Mr. 
Dumont was of opinion that, from local circum- 
stances, 50 per cent, only of the children who 
attended day-school attended Sunday-school ; an 
unusual case no doubt in New England, but show- 
ing the possibility of such occurring on a larger 
scale, and not unlike what may very possibly 
occur in many localities in this country. 

About twenty miles from Newport is the ma- 
nufacturing town of Fall River, containing about 
1 1,000 inhabitants. It has eight cotton mills, 
two print mills, a large woollen mill, and extensive 
iron foundries. The Rev. Mr. Porter, curate of 
the Episcopal church, and Mr. J. Eddie, a 
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member of the Congregational Baptists' com- 
munity, both of whom took an active part in 
education, informed me that, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the different denominations, by 
advice and by the attraction of clothing societies, 
to get the children to attend the Sunday-schools, 
such was the indifference of many of the parents and 
the reluctance of the children, both those of Ame- 
rican parents as well as of English or Irish, that 
a considerable proportion of those who attended 
day-school did not attend Sunday-school ; that 
very many attended neither ; and that those who 
attended at Sunday-schools could seldom be 
induced to stay after they attained the age of 
14? or 15. This impression was confirmed by 
the opinions of two of the gentlemen most 
largely engaged in the manufactures of the 
locality, and for many years acquainted with the 
habits of the population. It receives also a 
further confirmation from the General Report 
of the School Committee of the town for 
1849-50, with which I was obligingly furnished. 
At p. 4 of that Report it is stated that "the 
School Committee are required by law to ascer- 
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tain each year the number of scholars belonging 
to the town on the 1st day of May." It ap- 
peared that the number between the ages of five 
and fifteen was on the 1st of May, 1850, 2502. 
At p. 17 of the same Report is a table giving 
the attendance of scholars at all the schools of 
the town, including the High School, the 1st and 
2nd primary, and the 1st and 2nd grammar 
schools. The average attendance in summer was 
1244, and in winter 1380 — giving an average 
attendance throughout the year of 1304. This 
leaves 1198 children (or about 48 per cent.) be- 
tween those ages who are not at day-schools ; 
and with every allowance for the demand for 
juvenile labour in a manufacturing town, it indi- 
cates a neglect of the means of education placed 
within their reach, especially when the ample 
wages of all labour are taken into account The 
Report also comments strongly on the irregu- 
larity of attendance of those who are registered 
as belonging to the schools.* 

I was desirous of ascertaining whether the 
habits of the persons employed at other iron- 

♦ See Note, p. 170. 
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works in that country differed materially from 
those I had seen, and also from the average 
specimens of our own. I accordingly visited 
one of the largest in the State of New York, 
employing on an average about 500 men, Ameri- 
cans, Irish, and a few English. I learnt from 
the proprietor, who was good enough to show 
me his extensive works, that the extravagant 
habits usually accompanying high wages in that 
branch of trade were conspicuous here as else- 
where ; that pains were taken to provide good 
education for them in the day-schools, which 
were pretty well frequented; but "that there 
were none but very young children in the Sun- 
day-schools. As they grew into boyhood, they 
were apt to be led away from the Sunday- 
school by their superiors in age, who felt them- 
selves above that restraint; and accordingly, 
having had no definite religious belief early 
implanted in their minds, they usually, on mar- 
rying, adopted that of their wives:" a conse- 
quence, I believe, not unusual on this side the 
water, under similar circumstances. 

I passed a week at Philadelphia, and saw 
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many of the admirably conducted primary, 
secondary, and grammar schools, as well as the 
High School, and received most ready and 
zealous assistance from several gentlemen in- 
terested in education, in making the inquiries 
I desired. In one large and excellent esta- 
blishment, containing all the three first-named 
classes of schools, numbering, under one roof, 
625 children, 1 ascertained by personal inquiry, 
by aid of the principal, that within a fraction of 
30 per cent, did not attend any Sunday-school. 
In nine other schools — in some of which I was 
present when the inquiry was made, in others 
not — out of 2129 children, 389, or a fraction 
above 18 per cent., did not attend any Sunday- 
school. Allowing, in both instances, for the 
children of Jewish parents, and those belonging 
to the Society of Friends, the proportion would 
not probably be greatly altered. In seven others, 
principally girls' schools, containing 1599 chil- 
dren, 148, or a little under 10 per cent, did 
not attend Sunday-schools; girls being usually 
found to attend more frequently than boys. 
The difference in the percentage of attendance 
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is probably attributable, in a great degree, to 
the locality of the school, whether in the part 
of the city chiefly inhabited by the manufac- 
turing and labouring portion of the community, 
or by the more easy classes ; the fact being recog- 
nized there as elsewhere, that, generally speak- 
ing, the lower the habits of the population, the 
greater their negligence in attending to the 
religious education of their children. 

The above facts confirm what was stated 
generally to me by a gentleman of the city, 
much interested in education, that, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, out of a population of 
about 400,000, not more than 35,000, or rather 
above one - tenth, (about one-half of those of 
school-age,) attended the Sunday-schools; not- 
withstanding the exertions of all the religious 
denominations, aided by donations of clothing 
when required. There are in Philadelphia iron- 
foundries, machine manufactories, cotton and 
woollen factories, establishments for dyeing, 
paint-making, lead-tube making, hand-loom 
weaving, &c. &c. This city, in fact, contains, I 
was informed, the largest manufacturing popu- 
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lation in the United States. That a similar 
result should be found in the coal districts of 
Pennsylvania, around Pottsville, and at Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio, might be expected, inas- 
much as the working colliery population consists 
principally of, probably, not the best specimens 
of Scotch, Welsh, Irish, German, and a few 
English labourers. The fact was stated to me 
by several gentlemen practically engaged in the 
mining and mercantile business of those districts, 
as one of which they had no doubt, and was 
confirmed to me by teachers of schools and other 
persons conversant with the subject. 

In the town of Pottsville, with a population 
of 9000, there were in the day-schools 1000 
childreti. Of these, according to the statement 
of a gentleman of the town well qualified to 
form a correct opinion, ** about one-third go to 
no Sunday-school, and get very little, if any, 
religious instruction at home." In the country 
districts a less proportion attend Sunday-schools, 
as there are not the same facilities as in the 
towns and large villages. In confirmation of 
this I may add that, in one portion of the dis- 
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trict, where there was a population of about 
1800, there was, I was informed, only one small 
Sunday-school. The principal village and the 
public school were about two miles off. In 
another part of the district, where a large col- 
liery population is collected, it was stated by 
the schoolmaster of the principal school that — 

" There were only two Sunday-schools near, and those 
small ones ; and that consequently great numbers of the 
children of school-age were running about doing nothing 
on Sundays, though on week days six- sevenths of those 
of school-age were in the day-schools." 

Another person, residing in the district, 
stated to me that — 

** Hundreds of children in the neighbouring country 
districts go to no Sunday-school, and their parents are too 
ignorant to instruct them ; they, consequently, get no re- 
lip^ous instruction at all except what they get in the day- 
school, which cannot be much, as we read the Bible only 
for five or ten minutes daily." 

It is to be observed, with reference to the 
latter remark, that this is the whole amoimt of 
" religious instruction" permitted in the day- 
schools of the United States, with the occasional 
exception of a short prayer and a hymn. 
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" Moral instruction" is enjoined on the masters 
and mistresses to the utmost extent to which 
they are able to carry it in the course of the 
ordinary lessons of the school. 

A gentleman extensively engaged as a Mining 
Engineer, not only in Pennsylvannia but in 
other States of the Union, and himself person- 
ally interested in coUeries and iron-works, in- 
formed me — 

" That he had taken an active part in promoting educa- 
tion in all the neighbourhoods with which he was con- 
nected, and had seen and talked with a great many persons 
all over the mining districts upon the subject; and his 
conviction was, that, generally speaking, the children in 
the mining districts do not go to the Sunday-schools if 
they can help it, although they are ready enough to go to 
day-schools. The Sunday-schools in the mining districts 
do not thrive much. An active Wesleyan minister may 
come among them and get up Sunday-schools, but he only 
stays two years ; and when his term is up, another comes, 
who may not be so active, and the schools droop, or per- 
haps disappear." 

Pittsburgh on the Ohio is an important seat 
of manufactures for the supply of the " Great 
West." It possesses, according to a statement 
emanating from the local Board of Trade, 13 
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Rolling Mills, 30 large Foundries, 5 large 
Cotton Factories, 8 Flint andi 11 Window 
Glass Manufactories, together with many others. 
The population was in 1850 (including a large 
suburb) about 85,000. 

I visited some of the best schools there, and 
found them conducted on the same scale of 
liberal expenditure, under well-qualified teachers, 
as I had seen in the other great towns. With- 
out going again into the same details as I have 
given above, I may state generally, on the au- 
thority of a gentleman to whom I was presented 
as being fully conversant with the state of educa- 
tion there — 

** That in the public schools of the town there are about 
two-thirds of the whole number of children of school-age 
(excluding those in some private schools) ; and that of 
those attending the public day-schools, from thirty to fifty 
per cent., according to the locality, do not attend any 
Sunday-school." 

The circumstances of the large and rapidly 
increasing manufacturing and commercial city 
of Cincinnati are, as regards the lower portions 
of the population, very similar to those of a like 
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kind among ourselves. Accordingly, the An- 
nual Reports of the Trustees and Visitors of the 
Common Schools there speak of the difficulties 
attending the general diffusion of education 
much in the same manner as we are familiar 
with in this country. In the Report for 1850, 
at p. 6, the President of the School Committee 
states — • 

^^ There always has been, and must be, in a population 
so unsettled as ours, and so heterogeneous, a constant 
change in the number of those scholars who commence the 
school year ; and long before it closes, the higher classes 
(in each school) are much reduced, while the primary 
departments are greatly increased. In the more busy 
seasons of the year many of our youth of both sexes are 
required by their parents to aid them in various domestic 
employments ; and perhaps the false notion of permitting 
the child to select his own school, and attend as he pleases 
upon its instructions, is not among the least of the many 
onuses which have produced so great fluctuations in the 
number and regularity of the attendance of the scholars." 

This irregularity of attendance, and the dis- 
proportion between those who do attend and the 
total number of children of school age, are strik- 
ingly shown in the two Reports for 1849 and 
1850. 
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It is stated at p. 5 of the Report for the 
former year, that the total number of white 
children between the ages of four and twenty- 
one, in October of that year, was 33,548. 

Of these there were enrolled at the public 
schools of the twelve districts into which the city 
was divided, including certain additional Ger- 
man and English schools, the Orphan Asylum, 
and the Central School (for the higher branches 
of Education), 11,544 children. The average 
number, however, actually in the schools 
amounted to only 6004 ; and the average daily 
attendance throughout the year to 5090. To 
these must doubtless be added a certain number, 
not ascertained, attending private schools. 

In the Report for 1850, p. 6, the number 
enrolled as above is stated to be 12,240, and 
the average number in daily attendance 5362. 
Adverting to the Census of the previous year, 
the Report proceeds to state that, "of the 33,548 
children between the ages of four and twenty-one, 
perhaps one-half are nominally connected with 
the common schools, and the numerous private 
institutions and seminaries of learning in the city." 
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As the comraon schools are free, and excellent 
in their kind, and have the entire confidence of 
the population, it is probable that the " private 
institutions and seminaries of learning" are 
chiefly supported by persons to whom the ex- 
pense of private education is no object. 

With regard to the irregularity of attendance 
of the children, of the lower classes especially, a 
gentleman to whom I was referred as one com- 
pletely conversant with the subject, thus ex- 
pressed himself to me : — 

'' The indifference and the cupidity of the parents are 
the great obstacles to the regular attendance of the children: 
the consequence is, that not half of those who pass through 
the schools are educated. And as respects Sunday-school 
education, notwithstanding all the efforts of the different 
denominations to * look them up,' and to induce them, by 
offers of clothing, to attend, numbers of those who come to 
our day-schools go nowhere on Sundays ; and many are 
uncared for altogether." 

Cleveland in Ohio is another instance among 
the many in the United States of the growth 
within the last 30 years of a village into a city 
of considerable commercial importance. Its 
favourable situation on an eminence above Lake 
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Erie appears to have encouraged the inhabitants 
to bestow even more than the usual pains visible 
in American cities, upon their public buildings, 
squares, and other sources of general embellish- 
ment. Among the rest their school buildings 
occupy a conspicuous place, and the encouraging 
Annual Reports of their acting managers meet 
with a ready response in the liberality of the 
citizens. It is affirmed in the Report for 1849-50 
that "probably not less than five-sixths of those 
who are being educated " in the city " are de- 
pending for instruction solely'' on the public 
schools. The Report does not afford the means 
of estimating with accuracy the numbers not 
under education. It gives, however, the total 
number of scholars in the school districts or 
wards and in the central high school for 1849-50 
as 2081, and the average attendance as 1440; 
the Report for 1850-51 giving under the first 
head 2304, and under the last 1650. The total 
number of children between the ages of four and 
twenty-one in 1849 was 4773. It appears that 
those under four are excluded by law from their 
schools, *' and those above fifteen generally ex- 
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elude themselves." I gather from the general 
tenor of these Reports, urging the building of 
additional schoolhouses, that many yet remain 
to be included in their schools ; and in reference 
to the point of the attendance at Sunday-schools, 
I am enabled to state, on the authority of the 
acting manager of the Board of Education, 
" that at least one-third of the children attend- 
ing the public schools never see the inside of a 
Sunday-school." 

I would next refer to the instance of the city 
of New York, which I have adverted to after the 
above because the fluctuating and miscellaneous 
nature of its population makes it less a case in 
point in reference to any of the dense manu- 
facturing populations of this country. As it has,, 
however, its points of resemblance, it should not 
be overlooked. 

The superintendent of common schools for 
the county and city of New York, Mr. Joseph 
M'Keen, was kind enough to furnish me with 
the following statistics, a portion of which he had 
prepared for his forthcoming Annual Report. 

According to the census for the past year. 
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the number of children in the city and county 
of New York between the ages of five and 
fifteen was 97,959. Allowing for those few 
under five and above fifteen who may attend 
school, the number of school-age may be stated 
at 100,000. The average attendance at the 
public, ward, and corporate schools throughout 
the year had been 40,055. The average attend- 
ance at the Sunday-schools had been ascertained 
to be only about 30,000. 

Mr. M'Keen stated that the total number of 
children who had passed through the schools in 
the course of the year had been 107^000 ; and 
that the total number frequenting the Sunday- 
schools irregularly in the course of the year may 
be estimated at about 60,000. And as there 
are always many children at the Sunday-schools 
who do not go to day-school, the proportion of 
the children attending the day-schools of New 
York who do not attend Sunday school is, firom 
the above figures, obviously very considerable. 

It is clear from the above facts that in several 
of the most conspicuous cities, towns, and seats 
of manufacturing industry in the free States of 
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the children regularly attend Sunday-schools, 
and obtam there the religious instruction which 
is not given at the day-schools ? " — whether ad- 
dressed to school teachers, or to gentlemen who 
only possessed a general acquaintance with the 
actual working of the system of education — the 
very common answer was in the aflSrmative ; 
and it was often a matter of surprise to the 
teachers themselves, that, on their asking the 
children present who attended Sunday-school to 
hold up their hands, so many hands were not 
held up. I have learnt in the course of many 
inquiries of this nature, that general impressions 
are seldom to be trusted from any quarter, and 
that they are very apt to be contradicted when 
brought to the test of accurate inquiry. 

To a considerable number therefore of the 
children under education in the public schools 
in the places above referred to (including a 
tolerably wide range and much diversity of cha- 
racter), the education actually imparted will be 
almost purely secular ; for the giving five or ten 
minutes daily to reading a few verses of the 
Bible without comment cannot be called, in re- 

c2 
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ference to the education of youth, religious in- 
struction ; nor can its place be supplied by the 
mere moral teaching which is enjoined, and 
practised as far as opportunity oflTers and the 
ability of the teacher extends to give it. And 
in reference to all who do attend the Sunday- 
schools, it may be added, without, I think, 
much fear of contradiction, and without in the 
least d^ree undervaluing the zealous and self- 
denying eflfbrts of the immense number of volun- 
tary Sunday-school teachers throughout the land, 
both here and in the United States, that the re- 
ligious instruction given by persons unaccustomed 
to teach, and usually not trained to deal with 
the subject in the manner most capable of pre- 
senting it in all its parts to the minds of children, 
cannot be so precise and eflfectual as when it 
forms, as in all our Church and Denomina- 
tional schools, a prominent part of the busi'- 
ness of the school for an hour of every day in 
the week. 

The conclusion I arrive at from the above 
facts, drawn from portions of the United States 
having populations similar to our own, is, that 
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inasmuch as the great majority of all classes 
and denominations in this country agree tjiat no 
system under the sanction of and aided by the 
State could be consented to which did not in 
some way or other make effectual provision for 
religious as well as secular education, the ex- 
ample and experience of the United States, in 
so far as the localities above referred to are 
concerned, cannot be quoted as having fulfilled 
that requh-ement. 

The question remains, in what particulars do 
the New England States generally, and Mas- 
sachusetts in particular, diflfer from the localities 
above referred to, and to what extent do those 
differences affect the point at issue. 

In the first place, in the New England States, 
instruction of all kinds, religious and secular, 
has been zealously attended to firom the earliest 
period of their history. 

The indication of this general feeling in the 
New England States is to be recognised in 
their earliest laws, as in the following instance 
from the laws of Massachusetts. 

The first settlement of the town of Boston 
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took place in 1630. In the year 1637 the fol- 
lowing law was passed relatiug to 

" SCHOLES.* 

" Sect. 1. — It being one of the chief projects of Satan 
to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in 
former times keeping them in unknown tongues, so in 
these latter times, by persuading from the use of tongues, 
that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of de- 
ceivers ; to the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers in Church and Commonwealth, 
the Lord assisting our endeavour, 

*' It is therefore ordered by this Court and authority 
thereof, 

" That every township in the jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their 
towns to teach all such children as shall resort to him to 
write and read, whose wages shall be paid either by the 
parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants 
in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those 
that order the prudentials of the town shall appoint. Pro- 
vided that those which send their children be not oppressed 
by paying much more than they can have them taught for 
in other towns. 

" 2. And it is further ordered, that when any town shall 
increase to the number of one hundred fiimilies or house- 



Sic. 
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holders, they shall set up a grammar-school, the master 
thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be 
fitted for the University." [May, 1647.1 

In the year 1671 the following enactment 
was added : — 

" Forasmuch as it greatly concerns the welfare of the 
country that the youth thereof be educated, not only in 
good literature but in sound doctrine, 

'^ This Court doth therefore commend it to the serious 
consideration and special care of the overseers of the Col- 
lege, and the select men in the several towns, not to 
admit or suffer any such to continue in the office or plac 
of teaching, educating, or instructing youth or children in 
the college or schools, that have manifested themselves 
unsound in the faith or scandalous in their lives, and have 
not given satisfaction according to the rules of Christ." — 
[May, 1671. — Ancient Charters and Laws of Massa^ihu- 
setts BayJ] 

It is not necessary in this place to do more 
than allude to the divergences of doctrine which 
so soon began to manifest themselves among the 
• early settlers ; the second of the above laws in- 
dicates its existence, and the desire to keep it 
in check; but the whole taken together are a 
striking proof of the manner in which, without 
venturing to lay down a test of what " sound 
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doctrine" was, they endeavoured to maintain 
the principle that learning in "Church and 
Commonwealth" should proceed together, and 
to declare their conviction that it " greatly con- 
cerned the welfare" of their country that their 
youth should be educated, "not only in lite- 
rature, but sound doctrine." And it cannot be 
doubted that the existence of these township 
schools from that early period has produced 
in the New England States (for I believe they 
were adopted in all the other States as soon as 
they rose into Commonwealths) a general average 
of intelligence, and a general appreciation of the 
duties of parents in those particulars, beyond 
what is found, or what it is reasonable yet to 
expect, in the younger States of the Union. 

Secondly, the strong religious feeling, derived 
from their Puritan forefathers, still pervading 
the New England States, imposes a social as 
well as a moral obligation upon every father of 
a family to attend to the religious education of 
his children ; and this duty is to a great extent 
fulfilled, I am informed, even in the towns, 
with the exceptions hereafter to be noticed. As 
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regards the rural districts, a gentleman whose 
position enables him to express an opinion 
founded on a wide experience, the Rev. Dr. 
S. C. Jackson, Assistant Secretary to the Board 
of Education in Massachusetts, educated in Ver- 
mont, and formerly settled for some years as a 
pastor at Andover, in Massachusetts, stated to 
me that, — 

"It is the general practice of the great majority of 
&mi]ies in New England, in the rural districts, even in 
remote localities, to attend at the different places of wor- 
ship, on the Sunday. The fact is, that nearly all are con- 
nected with some place of worship, and attend it more or 
less regularly, according to circumstances. It would be 
considered disreputable to any man not to be able to say 
honestly that he belonged to some congregation." 

This religious feeling, fortified by hereditary 
association, as well as strong by its intrinsic 
power, is a guarantee, in these States, for the 
supply, through domestic or Sunday-school 
teaching, of the religious instruction which is 
not given at the day-schools, beyond what can 
be looked, for in ordinary communities and 
under circumstances less favourable to its de- 
velopment. 

c3 
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Thirdly, the populations of the New England 
States may be described as, upon the whole and 
with comparatively slight exceptions, composed 
of one great middle class, having at their com- 
mand, in their various spheres, the fruits of 
honest industry, living in comfort and respect- 
ability, and considering ignorance discreditable. 

It is very possible that a system of general 
education may be adopted by a community cir- 
cumstanced as above described, with safety to 
the faith and morals of the people, as well as 
with benefit to their secular intelligence, which 
would be eminently dangerous to the former if 
followed by another community under circum- 
stances materially different. 

And even in Massachusetts there are indica- 
tions sufficient to show that, where the circum- 
stances of the community do materially differ 
from what has been above described, the general 
svstem of education is not to be trusted to fulfil 
the part required of it, to enable it to correspond 
in practice with its theory. 

The gentleman above mentioned. Dr. Jack- 
son, thus informed me respecting the state of 
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the case on this point in localities of dense 
populations : — 

** In the villages and towns — meaning by that where the 
population is dense rather than rural — there is a class, 
especially foreigners, the most degraded and depressed of 
the population, whose children are irregular in their attend- 
ance at the day-schools ; and therefore also, for the same 
reason — the neglect and indifference of the parents — irre- 
gular in their attendance at the Sunday-school." 

The Secretary of the Board of Education for 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Dr. Spears, very oblig- 
ingly gave me a fiill account of the working of 
their system, which, as it relates to many points 
beside the one now under consideration, will be 
more conveniently given at length in another 
paragraph. But, as regards the present point, it 
will be seen (p. 44) that he thus gives his opinion : 
" Under the present state of things, our system 
does not reach the whole population of our 
manufacturing towns ;" which Dr. Spears attri- 
butes to the fact that " the parents themselves 
neglect the education of their children." 

And if I might, without impropriety, add the 
result of ray own personal observation during a 
very brief visit to some of the principal schools 
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in Boston, containing several hundred children 
each, accompanied by the late Chairman of the 
School Committee and of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the city, J. Codman, Esq., Advocate, 
&c., I would state that, in about one-third of 
the school-rooms where the question was put by 
the principals of the different schools to the 
children, it appeared to them, as well as to 
Mr. Codman and myself, that about twenty 
per cent. — and, in a few instances, somewhat 
more — of the children acknowledged that they 
did not attend Sunday-schools. These day- 
schools were frequented, as might be expected, 
to a great extent by the lower portions of the 
population. 

But it appears that even in Massachusetts 
there has been for some time a growing con- 
viction of the necessity of more religious in- 
struction being given in the day-schools, and 
also of greater exertions being made to obtain 
attendance at the Sunday-schools, and to make 
them more eflScient. The following is the state- 
ment made to me by the Rev. Dr. Spears, the 
Secretary to the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
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cation, which I insert here at length by his 
permission : — 

" The readiest way of explaining the present 
stale of opinion in regard to the question of the 
religious instruction of the children attending 
our public schools, is first to refer you to the 
7th and 8th sections of Chapter XXIII. of the 
Revised Statutes of the State. These sections 
are as follows : — 

" * Section 7. — It shall be the duty of the president, pro- 
fessors, and tutors of the University at Cambridge, and of 
the several colleges, and of all preceptors and teachers of 
academies, and all other instructors of youth, to exert their 
best endeavours to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction the prin- 
ciples of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth, 
love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence ; 
sobriety. Industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance ; and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of human society, and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded; and it shall be the 
duty of such instructors to endeavour to lead their pupils, 
as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure 
the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future 
happiness ; and also to point out to them the evil tendency 
of the opposite vices.* 
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" * Section 8. — It shall be the duty of the resident minis- 
ters of the Gospel, the select men, and the school com- 
mittees, in the several towns, to exert their influence, and 
use their best endeavours, that the youth of their towns 
shall regularly attend the schools established for their 
instruction.' 

" Previously to the establishment of the Board 
of Education in 1836, sufficient prominence was 
not given to these sections ; not from any inten- 
tional neglect, but from the matter especially 
referred to in section 8 being left dependent on 
such clerical influence as happened to be brought 
to bear upon it There has been a simultaneous 
growth of opinion, both among teachers and 
school committees, in favour of more moral and 
religious instruction, and that is every day on 
the increase. At all the teachers' institutes, and 
all the conventions of teachers, where the topic 
has been brought forward, there has been an 
unanimous expression of opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of more religious instruction. Secular 
instruction has hitherto occupied too much of 
the time. Formerly, in many schools, the 
Scriptures were used as a lesson-book in all the 
classes. At present this is being abandoned, 
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and the practice of using the Scriptures in con- 
nexion only with devotional exercises and re- 
ligious instruction is taking its place. This is 
the result of the progress of individual opinion 
upon the subject. Such explanations are given 
as are necessary for moral purposes; the re- 
ligious tenets of the different denominations 
being excluded. Our reason for this is, that we 
consider that polemical divinity is not so appro- 
priate to the education of young children as 
ethical and devotional instruction. The modes 
adopted are, reading the Scriptures, singing, and 
prayer, extemporaneous or written, according 
to the preference of the teacher. Another 
reason is, a suitable regard for the religious 
rights and opinions of the different classes of 
religious denominations. Thirdly, as a general 
proposition, in Massachusetts, great reliance may 
be placed on the family and the Sunday-school 
for the inculcation of definite religious know- 
ledge in the rural districts and in the cities ; 
but this cannot be said to the same extent of the 
manufacturing towns. 

" In regard to Sunday-schools, there was for- 
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merly much jealousy among the religious de- 
nominations as to what religious instruction 
should be given in them where only one could be 
sustained, which was attended by the children of 
persons differing from each other in religious 
opinions. Within the last half a dozen years a 
great unanimity has sprung up, in consequence 
of the proceedings of the American Sunday 
School Union, which pervades the whole of the 
United States, the head-quarters of which are at 
Philadelphia. It is composed of the various 
* evangelical ' denominations : that is, the 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and Epis- 
copalians. Those who do not join it are the 
Unitarians, the * Universalists,' and some 
others. The children of parents belonging to 
these various denominations frequently attend 
the same Sunday-school ; and even where the, 
different denominations have Sunday-schools of 
their own, they contribute largely to the funds 
of the Union, making use of their books, and 
giving instruction very much in the spirit of the 
Union. In the case of a village where any one 
denomination is so much the most numerous 
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that the rest cannot set up a separate Sunday- 
school, the families of the latter would have 
ordinarily no hesitation in sending their children 
to the school of the majority. This is the 
ordinary course of things. In such cases the 
particular tenets of any one denomination are 
taught in only a subordinate degree ; and it 
would be possible to attend such Sunday-school 
for many Sundays together without hearing one 
word bearing on the distinctive peculiarities of 
either. The origin of this is, that there is a 
growing opinion that their respective peculiari- 
ties of doctrine are subordinate to the great 
truths which they hold in common. It is this 
fact which enables us to place so much reliance 
on our Sunday-schools for religious instruction, 
and on our present mode of giving it in the day- 
schools, because this system has the confidence 
of nearly the whole community. It affords an 
answer to the objection of those who say that 
our religious instruction in the day-schools is 
too negative, that the positive part of it can be 
taught more fully in the Sunday-schools ; and, 
in point of fact, it is so taught to the great 
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majority of the population, both in the cities 
and in the rural districts. It must be borne in 
mind that the above statement does not apply so 
specifically to the manufacturing towns. 

" A few years ago there was some opposition 
made to the Board of Education on the ground 
of the negative character of its religious instrucr 
tion. The clei^ of the different denominations, 
upon closer examination, and upon observing the 
actual working of our system, have, speaking 
generally, abandoned their efforts in opposition 
to it. I discussed the question with several 
leading clergymen of different denominations, 
and the question was put to them as to how 
they could support * denominational' schools in 
the rural districts and in the smaller inland 
towns. They were quite satisfied that the pecu- 
niary means could not be found in such districts ; 
and in the next, that, if means could be found 
for schools of a certain class, suflScient could not 
be obtained to make it possible to introduce the 
entire system of primary, grammar, or high 
schools, such as we have in every township. 
The only places where such * denominational 
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schools woiald be possible would be in the large 
and populous towns, and even there they have 
judged it inexpedient to attempt them, except in 
a few instances. The only * denominational ' 
schools that I am aware of in Massachusetts are 
set up by individuals, relying chiefly on the 
support of the denomination to which they be- 
long, but without any ecclesiastical pledge of 
any sort, and these are rapidly declining ; and 
even academies, incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated, for the higher branches of English and 
classical education, are being converted in con- 
siderable numbers every year into high schools, 
which are frequented by the children of persons 
of the highest station in the country. We 
have a high school for every four thousand 
inhabitants. 

" Our usual arrangement is this. Our town- 
ships are about six miles square. In or near 
the centre is the village, the churches and 
chapels, and the high school. Around these, 
about a mile distant from the centre, are the 
grammar-schools ; and nearer the extremities of 
the township, and elsewhere where needed, the 
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primary schools. We have two agents, who 
are sent where required, to give advice as to 
the best locaKties for these schools. One of 
these agents, Mr. Banks, was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the State, and the 
year before a Commissioner of Education : the 
other agent is Mr. Greene, Professor of Didactics 
at Brown University, New Providence. 

" We have teachers' seminaries, established in 
1836 or 1837, two for both sexes. The term 
is in one a year and four months, and in the 
other a year and a half. ' We intend to raise the 
qualification for entrance, and then make them 
schools for teaching. 

** Under the present state of things, our system 
does not reach the whole population in our 
manufacturing towns. The parents themselves 
neglect the education of their children, and the 
manufacturing companies sometimes evade the 
spirit of the law which requires a certain amount 
of attendance at school of children imder a 
certain age. It is not the special duty of the 
school committees to correct this evil, and it will 
probably be necessary for the towns to appoint 
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some person of influence, or with more or less 
of legal authority, to look after such children 
and bring them to school. A gentleman at Rox- 
berry, Mr. Ritchie, employed by the city autho- 
rities, has made this experiment, and he has 
informed me that he has so far succeeded as to 
be of opinion that the attendance of all the 
children of school-age can be secured in this 
way, by the appointment of an oflScer of this 
kind. The condition of our population is such 
that there could be no difficulty in any family 
as to clothing the children decently, so as to 
attend the schools. If there are a few excep- 
tions in our manufacturing towns, those towns 
themselves could easily make provision for that 
purpose." 

On this plain and candid statement of the 
progress and present state of opinion in Massa- 
chusetts in regard to the question of religious 
instruction, it is in this country scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that the mode of imparting it 
in the day and Sunday-schools of that State, as 
above described, is one which, after long and 
vehement discussion among all the religious de- 
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iiig at a right conchiskxi, spoke in the most dis- 
tinct and emphatic manner of the visible effect 
which, in their opinion, the small amount of 
instruction in the distinctive doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the lax mode of teaching them in 
the Sunday - schools^ were producing on the 
religious convictions and moral practice of the 
mass of the people. 

Dr. Spears adverts K^ the abandonment by the 
clergy, with whom he discussed the question, 
of tlieir endeavours to found denominational 
schools, on the ground that they were unable to 
see their way towards obtaining the pecuniary 
means for them. I heard the most earnest de- 
sires expressed by many clergy of the New 
England States, of the State of New York, and 
of Pennsylvania, for the establishment of such 
schools, could the means be found, for the sole 
rea^n that they were distinctly sensible of the 
effects the present system was producing in 
loosening the hold of definite Christian prin- 
ciples on the minds of the people. In an intei> 
view I had the honour of having with the Bishop 
of Massachusetts, he stated that he should un- 
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doubtedly prefer, in the interests of religion, 
parochial schools, but that, under present cir- 
cumstances, he considered them, except in a 
few instances, unattainable. Some of the prin- 
cipal clergy of the Church of England in New 
York are exerting themselves with some mea- 
sure of success with that object, and their views 
were expressed to me very strongly in the same 
sense. The portion of the press devoted chiefly 
to religious matters has frequently adverted to 
the same point ; and at a recent public meeting, 
composed of persons of all religious denomina- 
tions, the apprehensions above described were ex- 
pressed, as resulting from the imperfect religious 
education of the people. I am able to state on 
what I believe to be undoubted authority that 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania (who was absent 
from Philadelphia during my stay there) is 
anxious, for the same reasons, for the establish- 
ment of similar schools. 

I might multiply the individual opinions of 
observant and calm -judging men in various 
parts of the United States, who expressed them- 
selves to me to the same efiect, but probably the 

D 
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experience of the gentleman who furnished me 
with the following statement of his opinions 
will be sufficient, in addition to what I have 
above stated, to show in how grave a light, 
and with what apprehensions for the future, 
(apprehensions which have been publicly ex- 
pressed in terms far stronger than I have thought 
it necessary to repeat,) the present experiment 
on so momentous a subject as the religious 
education of the people is considered by large 
classes of persons in that country. 

The Rev, Dr. Edson, Rector of St. Anne's 
Church, Lowell, to whom I was directed as 
thoroughly conversant with this subject, ex- 
pressed himself to me to the following effect : — 

" It was twenty-seven years last March since I first 
came to Lowell, which was then a village of about six 
hundred inhabitants. Public worship was then held for 
the first time in the village, and the service was performed 
by myself. Lowell is now a town of about forty thousand 
inhabitants. I have resided here as a minister of the Epis- 
copal Church ever since, and during the whole time have 
taken an active part in education as a member of the 
School Committee, and otherwise. Seeing that the system 
of public schools established by law was the only one pos- 
sible under the circumstances of the country, I have 
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applied myself with all the zeal in my power to make it 
efficient ; and I have endeavoured to cause the deficiency 
of religious instruction in the day-schools to be supplied, 
by encouraging Sunday-schools to the utmost of my oppor- 
tunities. To the children of my own flock I have given 
all the doctrinal instruction in my power in the Sunday- 
school, and by other means. I have interested myself 
generally in favour of Sunday-schools, seeing in them the 
only mode under our system to imprint on the minds of 
those who most require such teaching, the principles of 
revealed religion. My experience, however, of now nearly 
thirty years, as a pastor, has, I am sorry to say, forced 
upon me the painful conviction that our public school 
system has imdemiined already among our population, to a 
great extent, the doctrines and principles of Christianity. 
I perceive also its effects distinctly in the modes of thought 
and action of the young people who flow into Lowell from 
the neighbouring States, and, in fact, supply the demand 
for labour that is constant here. I find in my frequent 
intercourse with them that they possess a knowledge of 
none, or nearly none, of the distinctive principles of the 
Christian faith, and that many are in a state of mind be- 
yond that of mere indifference, though not precisely in that 
of those imbued with the principles of the French and 
German schools of infidelity. I find in them a considerable 
indifference as to what sect they may belong to, thinking 
all religions alike, and generally showing a great ignorance 
of the Bible, which they profess to take as their guide. I 
find many not only unable to repeat any of the Ten Com- 
mandments, but entirely unaware of there being any Ten 
Commandments at all. I find them generally well grounded 

d2 
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in the ordinary elements of what is called common educa- 
tion, and clever and acute as to all worldly matters that 
concern them, but very lax in their notions of moral obli- 
gation and duty, and indisposed to submit to any authority 
or control wliatever, even from a very early age. This 
exhibits itself, among other ways, in the irregular manner 
in which they attend school, Sunday or day school. I have 
taken much pains with regard to that subject in Lowell, 
and I have, I am sorry to say, come to the following con- 
clusion. In the first place, we have the Irish population. 
These are well looked after by their priests, and I have no 
doubt that nearly the whole of them attend some Sunday 
or other catechetical instruction. Looking, then, solely at 
the American population, and the few foreigners not 
Irish mixed with it, I believe that less than half of the 
whole number of children between the ages of five and six- 
teen attend any Sunday-school, or do so only most irregu- 
larly. It is easy to infer what sort of hold the Bible, its 
precepts, and its doctrines, can be likely to have on minds 
thus loosely prepared for the temptations of life. There is 
in the minds of the great majority no principle of deference 
to authority. There is indeed a school of persons in this 
country, and a very numerous one, who think it wrong to 
try to influence a child in its adoption of any form of reli- 
gious belief. Very commonly also no point of doctrine 
seems to have been effectually and thoroughly explained to 
them, and taught as from authority. All doctrines seem to 
have been treated as the deductions of individual opinions, 
and left pretty much to a child's own inference. The 
Tworal effect of this is visible in relation to all authority, 
mg with the parental. It is no new remark that, 
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unless a child is from his earliest years taught to reverence 
an authority higher than, and in support of, the parental, 
he will very soon begin to question and resist the parental. 
That this evil is already nearly universally felt and ac- 
knowledged in this country there is no longer room to 
doubt. From throwing off authority in regard to religious 
matters, and holding doctrines loosely, the step is easy to 
abandoning them altogether; and accordingly it consists 
with my observation here during several years past, that 
the great majority of those now growing up cannot be said 
to hold more than belongs to mere natural religion. I look 
upon this very prevalent condition of mind with very great 
apprehension, for all history shows that this is only the 
first downward step to complete irreligion and infidelity, 
and thence to the corruption of morals such as was exhi- 
bited in the heathen world. I much fear that we are 
making sure and not very slow strides in that direction ; 
and while I deeply lament it, I am free to confess I see no 
present remedy for it in this country. Allow me, how- 
ever, to say, that it gives me the greatest satisfaction to 
learn that in England you are alive to these dangers. I 
earnestly pray that you may not fall into them ; and if you 
think that the result of my experience here, and of the 
sincere. convictions it has forced upon me, can be of any 
service in your country, I beg you will make any use of 
them you think proper." 

I owe it to Dr. Edson to state that he is a 
gentleman very highly considered in his own 
neighbourhood, and that neither theoretical nor 
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party bias appeared in the least degree to enter 
into the expressicm of his opini(xis, which evi- 
dently were the result of earnest and sincere 
conviction* 

That the result of such a system of education 
would be of the nature above described, has 
often been argued on general principles. Into 
those arguments this is not the opportunity to 
enter. My present concern in dealing with the 
subject, at a moment when probably public 
attention in this country may soon be again con- 
centrated upon it, is to contribute some few 
facts and opinions which may tend to show, that 
the example of what has occurred and is occur- 
ring on that subject in the United States cannot 
be referred to as a solution of our own diflS- 
culties, or as a safe guide in a path upon which 
we have not yet entered. 

If the example of the United States does not 
assist us in solving the religious difficulties in the 
way of establishing a general system of element- 
ary education, the most cursory observation of 
what has been done there, and is still doing, with 
so much zeal and energy for secular education 
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at least, cannot fail to leave a deep impression 
on the mind of an Englishman who witnesses it. 
He will see in the cities and larger towns large 
buildings, for the purposes of day-schools, three 
or four stories high, divided into class-rooms, 
and affording accommodation under one roof for 
1000 or 1500 children.* He will find in every 
village and township one or more buildings ap- 
propriated to this purpose, according to the 
needs of the population, and the greatest libe- 
rality exhibited in the expenditure upon books 
and apparatus, and generally in the salaries of 
the teachers. As an instance, I may mention 
that of the village of Storey, eight miles from 
Boston. Speaking of this, and of several others 
similarly circumstanced. Dr. Spears stated to me 
that— 

" The disposition of the people to vote money for edu- 
cational purposes is so great that it needs to be checked in 
many cases. In the township of Storey, the whole real 



* As a proof how little regard is paid to expense in the fitting 
up of these class-rooms when the question of the efficiency of the 
school is concerned, it may be mentioned that the plan now be- 
coming common, because most approved of, is to give every 
child a small desk and a chair to himself, or at most two are 
placed at one desk, with a chair each. 
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property of which is valued at only 500,000 dollars, not 
less than 17,000 dollars were expended last year in the 
erection of five new schoolhouses, besides the ordinary 
expenses of maintaining their three grammar and two 
primary schools. It has been publicly mentioned on the 
best authority, with regard to the city of Cambridge, con- 
taining 16,800 inhabitants, that it pays annually more 
money in taxes in support of its public schools than is paid 
for instruction, from every source, in the University there 
(the Harvard), which is regarded as the richest endow- 
ment and the most expensive University in the country. 
Such instances of a similarly liberal expenditure are very 
common." 

This liberality of expenditure for the pur- 
poses of education is rapidly extending itself over 
the whole length and breadth of the vast free ter- 
ritory of the United States. It has already for 
some years been conspicuous in all the cities and 
principal towns, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement, which I copy from the ' St. 
Louis Intelligencer,' in order to show that even 
in that remote quarter — in that astonishing city 
of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, nearly a thousand miles direct 
west from Philadelphia and Baltimore — the 
education of the whole people is as zealously 
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provided for as in most of the older settled 
cities of the Union, at a cost per head far ex- 
ceedmg what is applied to such purposes in the 
common schools of this country. 

Cost of education per child in the public 
schools of — 



St. Louis 


DoUara.* 

. 9 


Cents. 

50 


New York , 


. 10 


62 


Boston 


. 15 


42 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore • 


. 7 
. 10 


33 

54 


Cincinnati . 


. 6 


37 t 



I may add to this — one of many facts which I 
might mention, illustrative of the extent to which 
at least secular education has been carried in 
some of the States under their present system — 
that in the state of Connecticut, with about 
400,000 inhabitants, only 500 were found, on 
a late inquiry, not to be able to read, and those 
were Irish. I mention this on the authority of 
a gentleman now representing a portion of Con- 
necticut in Congress. Any one from England 
visiting those schools would be also greatly 

♦ ^4s.2d. t Report for 1861, p. 14. 
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struck with the very high social position, con- 
sidering the nature of their employment, of the 
teachers, male and female ; he will observe with 
pleasure their polite and courteous bearing, of 
such importance as an example of good manners 
to the children; he will admire the complete 
order, quiet, and regularity with which the whole 
system of instruction is conducted by the exer- 
cise of mild, temperate, and, generally speaking, 
judicious authority; and he will perceive how 
great an amount of elementary secular instruc- 
tion is given to those who stay a sufficient length 
of time to derive the full benefit of the oppor- 
tunities of improvement there afforded. And I 
must confess that he will be likely to feel it as 
a just subject of reproach to his own country, 
that her very tenderness and zeal in the cause of 
religious truth, her very apprehension lest in 
her desire to attain an acknowledged good she 
may be betrayed into a step fraught with evil — 
or, to descend to lower ground, her religious 
jealousies and animosities — should interpose to 
keep all education, both secular and religious, 
from the minds of tens of thousands of our fel- 
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low-citizens: at a time, too, when secular edu- 
cation is more than ever needed as a means of 
temporal prosperity and advancement, and when 
socialism and a vast and dangerous flood of 
" revolutionary literature " of the worst kind is 
occupying the ground left bare for its reception 
by the absence of all culture, secular or religious. 
How long, it may well be asked, is the Govern- 
ment of this country to be paralyzed by sectarian 
jealousies ? and to what further extent are the 
very foundations of religious truth and social 
order to be undermined while the dispute rages 
as to the best method of preserving them ?* 

* See further on this subject, pp. 235-262. 
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RAILWAYS. 



We axe in the habit of hearing from time to 
time of the number of miles of railway completed 
and projected in the United States, the cost of 
their construction, and other particulars relating 
to them ; we hear also of the comprehensive 
system of railway communication projected in 
Canada, and probably soon to be carried into 
effect. The fine series of canals in Canada, and 
the great public works of the same kind in the 
United States, are also occasionally brought to 
the notice of the public in this country. I am not 
aware, however, that, considering the full de- 
velopment which they will have attained in the 
course of the next few years, their probable bear- 
ing upon two questions that most nearly concern 
us in England — the increase and transport of 
agricultural produce, and emigration — has yet 
been adverted to with the particularity and dis- 
tinctness which the subject deserves. 
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In passing over the countries through which 
these main routes take, or are about to take, 
their course, I was much impressed with the 
considerable amount of influence that they were 
likely to exercise in a few years on those in- 
terests. Up to the time of my leaving the 
United States (19th November last) no railway 
map had been published giving a complete idea 
of this subject, and I accordingly collected for 
my own information the maps of various com- 
panies, by which I ascertained what were to be 
the main arteries through which the cities of the 
Atlantic sea-board were to communicate with 
the vast West, and to what distant points in that 
wide and magnificent region they were to pene- 
trate. From those materials, including the im- 
perfect railway maps now in use, I have caused 
the annexed map to be prepared, showing also 
the principal lines in Canada, in progress and 
proposed. The lines of latitude are given as on 
a globe, in order the better to exhibit the rela- 
tive positions, in point of latitude, in reference 
to this country, of our own possessions in North 
America. 
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Let any one take this map in hand and trace 
the lines, completed and projected, communicat- 
ing from the sea-board with the interior. 

Beginning with the South, he will find a line 
projected from Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
to take up the trade of the Mississippi at Cairo, 
and to be continued in a direct line north to 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan; thus opening a 
line of country comparatively unsettled, but full 
of resources, and affording another inlet for 
manufactures to the great West 

Next, on the Atlantic sea-board, from Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, and Charlestown in South 
Carolina^ converging lines (meeting in the 
northern part of Georgia) run through those 
territories, the " Upper Country" in each of 
which, or the district removed from the sea, is 
capable of a great increase of production ; thence 
through the highly fertile but still comparatively 
thinly-peopled States of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, to Evansville on the Ohio, and across the 
lower portion of Illinois to St. Louis — that great 
and increasing entrepot for the trade of the 
West, situated just below the junction of the 
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Missouri with the Upper Mississippi, command- 
ing 10,000 miles of inland navigation, and 
having already, though still in its infancy, a 
trade equalling nearly one-third of the whole 
foreign commerce of the United States. 

The next great projected line westward is 
from Baltimore, penetrating, in spite of great 
obstacles, the AUeghanies and the Laurel Ridge 
south of Pittsburgh ; crossing the Ohio at 
Wheeling ; opening another rich and abundant 
mineral region ; descending on the one hand 
on Cincinnati, and proceeding on the other to 
St. Louis. 

The shortest and the cheapest line, however, 
to St. Louis from the Atlantic sea-board, will be 
the one from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh (the 
Pennsylvania railroad), carried on from that 
important manufacturing town, by the ** Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Railroad," through the centre 
of the great wheat - growing district of Ohio, 
the four counties of Columbiana, Stark, Wayne, 
and Richland, of about 500 square miles each 
in extent ; crossing five lines of communication 
with Lake Erie by railway and canal, and four 
with Cincinnati, and striking directly across the 
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rich valleys and fertile prairies of Indiana and 
Illinois, by the Belfontaine and Indiana and the 
Terre Haute and St. Louis railways, to St. Louis. 

This line will be completed, it is confidently 
stated, from Philadelphia to St. Louis — a direct 
line of 927 miles — in the course of next year. 

From St. Louis the line is already com- 
menced across the fertile State of Missouri to 
the city of Independence on the Missouri, a 
further distance west of, I believe, upwards of 
250 miles, and it is expected that it will be 
opened in the course of 1854. 

Again from St. Louis northward there are 
already direct lines of canal and river communi- 
cation with Chicago on Lake Michigan, with 
the fine territory of Wisconsin, with Minesota, 
whose name has yet been scarcely heard beyond 
the regions of the west, but which is so rapidly 
growing into a State that it is expected she 
will apply for admission into the Union in about 
three years from this time ; and through the 
upper part of Minesota it is proposed that there 
shall be a railway from the shores of Lake 
Superior to the Upper Mississippi, "a work 
likely to be soon undertaken." 
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|i Again — such is the competition now going on 
among the Atlantic cities for the vast trade with 
the west, which they foresee will rapidly surpass 
by many fold its present great development — 
Philadelphia has projected, and will, it is as- 
serted, very soon carry into effect, a line passing 
ttirough her rich anthracite coal-field, and the 
small but valuable bituminous deposit near it, 
and proceeding direct across a comparatively 
unopened portion of her fine territory to Erie 
on Lake Erie, a convenient depot from whence 
she hopes to bring another full stream of the 
grain and flour trade from the Upper Lakes to 
her own wharfs, and to send thence into the 
interior the manufactures, groceries, &c^ des- 
tined to pay for the raw produce. 

Again, and sixthly, there are the great lines 
of communication which the energy and enter- 
prise of New York have, both long since and more 
recently, opened for themselves towards the north 
and west; the fine railway from New York 
to Dunkirk on Lake Erie (469 miles), which is 
now being continued along the lake shore to 
Cleveland, by a line " which is nearly a dead 
level, and has not a turn, except slight ones at 
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a few of the stations ; " from whence it will 
soon communicate with Toledo, Detroit, Michi- 
gan city, and Chicago, and across Wisconsin to 
Galena on the Upper Mississippi, a total dis* 
tance from New York of about 1400 miles ; 
two-thirds of the distance being through a line of 
country as yet very thinly occupied, but capable 
of supporting a great and wealthy population. 

There are next, seventhly, the comparatively 
long-established routes of the Erie Canal, and its 
branch from Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and also 
the Buffalo Railroad, by which the wheat and 
flour of Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, Michigan, 
Northern Ohio, and a part of Upper Canada, 
flow down to New York ; and also the com- 
munications, directly northward, by railway and 
canal, between New York and Lower Canada, 
by Lake Champlain. 

Eighthly, there are the lines by which Boston 
claims her share in the traflSc of the West and 
North : through Albany to the West, through 
Ogdensburgh with Upper Canada, and through 
Burlington to Montreal. 

Ninthly, Portland has put in her claim on 
behalf of her fine harbour and diminished dis- 
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tance; and her railway communication with 
Montreal and Quebec is rapidly approaching 
completion, to be extended eastward to the 
other British provinces as soon as the capital 
can be found to do it. 

Tenthly and lastly, there is the great " Im- 
perial Line," to connect the whole of the British 
provinces, and upon which the Legislatures of 
the three provinces, in a very praiseworthy 
spirit of mutual accommodation, have at length 
agreed ; starting from Halifax, bending to St. 
John's, New Brunswick, continuing across the 
fine, but yet scarcely opened, territory of New 
Brunswick to Quebec ; thence by the right, and 
now also, according to a recent scheme, by the 
left bank of the St. Lawrence to Montreal; 
thence to Kingston, Toronto, and Hamilton, and 
onwards in a direct line through the heart of 
Upper Canada to its extreme western corner 
opposite Detroit in Michigan. A branch, now 
in progress, diverges from Toronto to Lake 
Simcoe and the Georgian Lake, and another is 
projected to cross the country from Toronto, 
through Guelph, to Goderich, on Lake Huron ; 
a third from Hamilton to Niagara ; a fourth from 
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Goderiich through Brantford to the upper end of 
the Welland Canal, on Lake Erie, and onwards 
to a point opposite Buffalo, a portion of this line 
being now in progress : all these, therefore, are 
about to bring through Canada a large portion 
of the great traflSc from the upper lakes to the 
ocean, and to open new regions of the most 
fertile soil. The works on the Great Western 
Line from Hamilton westward are much ad- 
vanced, without aid from this country. A 
branch from it is under discussion, from London 
to Sarnia on Lake Huron ; and one is in the 
course of construction to connect Gait and 

Guelph with the main line. 

Already a large proportion of the vast scheme 

of communication in the United States, between 
the Atlantic and the teeming regions of the 
West, is completed, as a glance at the accom- 
panying map will show. Another large portion 
is under contract, and will be finished at the 
latest in three years from the present time ; and 
the minds of men are so set upon having the 
rest, that there can be no reasonable doubt of 
its being done before the lapse of many more 
*"^r the next three. The townships 
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through which the lines pass readily adopt the 
plan of executing the earth-work and the bridges, 
while the companies obtain the money for the 
rails and the rest of the cost, by issuing deben- 
tures, where necessary, on the security of the 
line. It is asserted, on apparently competent 
engineering authority, that lines constructed on 
this plan usually have to pay at least 10 per cent, 
on the capital borrowed. Nevertheless the thing 
is accomplished, and confers great benefits on 
every locality within reach. 

The first point which struck me on being 
brought into contact, as it were, on the spot, 
with the ideas suggested by passing along or 
across nearly all these main routes to the West, 
was the effect that the opening of so many new 
lines of communication, and so much new and 
fertile land, might have upon the future price of 
wheat in this country. 

Professor Johnston has so recently dealt with 
this subject, that I might well have felt satisfied 
with what he has laid before the public upon 
it; but as trustworthy sources of information 
fell in my way, as probably facts and opinions 
from some of those countries are yet rare in this, 
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and as the effect of the great railway develop- 
ment now in progress has not, as far as I am 
aware, been fully considered, I do not hesi- 
tate to record here the substance of what I 
learnt respecting a point of such particular in- 
terest. 

My informants were some of the principal 
merchants in the different places I visited in 
the West, and in particular some immediately 
connected with the grain trade at the manu- 
facturing city of Pittsburgh, and at Cleveland, 
the chief shipping port for the grain of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

" The great wheat-growing district in Ohio comprises 
the four counties of Columbiana, Stark, Wayne, and Rich- 
land, in the northern part of that State, lying chiefly be- 
tween the towns of New Lisbon, Canton, and Mansfield, 
having their chief mart at Massillon, near their centre, 
and communicating, by canals and railways at their centre 
and their eastern and western extremities, with Lake Erie 
towards the north, and with the Ohio towards the east 
and south. These four counties, comprising a space of 
about 2000 square miles, produced a surplus last year 
(according to the information of a gentleman engaged 
for the last twenty years in the trade) of 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat; and this year their harvest has been 
good and their surplus proportionate. Six more counties 
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in Ohio were estimated to have produced about half as 
much surplus as the above. 

" The land is far from being cultivated up to its capa- 
bilities. The usual course is to grow at first nothing but 
grain, until the land shows signs of exhaustion ; then 
clover, which is again broken up after a few years. The 
farms are, on an average, about 160 acres each, or a 
* quarter-section,' of which 80 to 90 will be under culti- 
vation, and the rest in wood. Very few turnips are grown, 
though the climate is suitable for them. Generally little 
stock has been kept hitherto ; perhaps half a dozen cows, 
and a horse or two to sell, and a small flock of sheep. The 
stock are fed on hay and oats and a little Indian corn. 
Farmers of the better class are now taking to a proper 
rotation : clover, wheat, Indian corn (manured), oats 
(seeded). The price of wheat at Pittsburgh for several 
years until the two last has been from 80 cents to a dollar 
per bushel (of 60 lbs.). For the last two years it has been 
about 60 cents. Massillon rules the price, as the chief 
mart, and the place from whence the wheat is shipped on 
the canal for Cleveland. The average price of wheat for 
the last seven years throughout the wheat region of Ohio 
has been 70 cents ; below it two years, and much above it 
one. With wheat at 70 cents the farmers of Ohio can 
only employ labour at harvest-time : when it goes down to 
60 cents, few of them can aflbrd to employ labour at all. 
Two-thirds of them are independent in their circumstances, 
and will not force their wheat into market unless they can 
get 65 cents. Prices having been lower, a good many 
have g^own less wheat, and have gone into raising stock and 
horses. A considerable number have done thb already. 

*' The many new lines of railway now in progress through 
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Ohio will open more excellent wheat land. Already the 
rich alluvial valleys of the Scioto in the centre, and of 
the Miami river in the western part of the state, grow a 
large quantity of wheat, the principal part of which finds 
its way northward by the Miami Catial to the lake at 
Toledo, or by the Ohio Canal to Cleveland ; the point at 
which it is more profitable to send it in that direction than 
to the south, for Cincinnati and New Orleans, being, for 
the Miami, as low as near Dayton, not many miles above 
Cincinnati. By the same canal the wheat of northern 
Indiana comes down to Toledo ; and the railway now 
crossing it, from Terre Haute across southern Illinois, will 
add to the quantity. The northern part of Illinois is 
already supplied with canal communication to Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, and will be still further opened by the 
railways in progress. These districts, however, together 
with Wisconsin and Iowa, are finding spring wheat a more 
certain crop than winter, as the latter is apt to be * winter 
killed.' The value of spring wheat is less by about 20 
cents a bushel. A good deal of wheat is raised up the 
Missouri river ; and in Minesota there is an immense body 
of valuable wheat land, into which emigrants are now 
moving. There, and in the * oak openings ' in Wisconsin, 
the land is so lightly timbered, and the prairie grass, some- 
times so difficult, is there so easily broken up, that a thou- 
sand acres have been seeded down in one year by one 
employer; and the average produce has been 34 to 36 
bushels per acre. Many farmers there have farms of 1000 
and 2000 acres. The country is very healthy. Central 
and southern Michigan also grow good wheat, a large por- 
tion of which is winter wheat. 

" The productions of these new countries will, during 
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periods of small demand from Europe, briug down the 
price of wheat at Milwaukie, Chicago, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land (the principal places of shipment from the ^ Great 
West ') to something under 60 cents per bushel." 

From the above facts the question arises, Can 
the farmers of Ohio continue to raise any large 
quantity of wheat if prices go down permanently 
to that point ? 

I took a good deal of pains to ascertain with 
accuracy, if possible, what was the actual cost 
of growing a bushel of wheat in the principal 
wheat districts of Ohio. On going into the 
calculation minutely with more than half a dozen 
of the most substantial and intelligent farmers I 
met with, they stated to me that they them- 
selves had never made the calculation, nor ever 
estimated the actual value of their land, build- 
ings, and stock, or the costs of cultivation. 

" It was sufficient for their purposes to know that, if they 
banted to sell and * go West,' they could get 40 or 50 
dollars an acre for land that had cost perhaps but a dollar 
^nd a half, and that they should get besides a good allow- 
ance for the buildings if they were of a good and per- 
^nanent kind. At the beginning of the present century 
Nearly the whole of Ohio was a wilderness. Those fanners 

£ 
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who took originally wild land, and brought it into culti- 
vation, built their own houses and farmbuildings them- 
selves, at times wlien they had notliing else to do, and 
have therefore a difficulty in estimating their real cost 
And as regards the price of land, it varies much with its 
quality, locality, and condition, whether exhausted or not 
by over-cropping ; but it may be said to be from 25 to 40 and 
50 dollars per acre for land in a fair state for occupation." 

Taking, therefore, the case of a farmer of 
200 acres of land, worth forty dollars per acre 
— of whom there is a large class in Ohio, and 
a class possessing intelligence and capital, and 
capable of turning their attention to other crops 
and to stock as soon as they found the profits 
of wheat-growing diminishing — I went over the 
calculation with several of them, all of whom 
said they should not continue to raise wheat if 
it continued much below 65 cents; arriving in 
every case at the same result, namely, that a 
price below that point would afford a very small 
return, and would operate as an inducement 
to the most intelligent among them to apply 
their land to other purposes. I give the figures 
in the Appendix (A, p. 157), which, however, 
must be regarded only as an approximation^ 
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though derived from many nearly concurring 
statements. 

The next point is the cost of transferring it 
from the grower in the interior of Ohio, first to 
the chief shipping place, Cleveland, and thence 
to New York. This I ascertained to be on an 
average about 10 cents per bushel to Cleveland, 
and 20 more to New York. The particulars 
will be found at page 159, Appendix B. 

At the time of my being in Cleveland (at the 
end of September last) the farmer in the interior 
of Ohio was only getting 55 cents per bushel for 
his wheat, instead of 65, the price below which 
he will not bring it freely to market. Adding, 
therefore, 10 cents per bushel, the cost of bring- 
ing it to Cleveland, and 20 cents more to New 
York, Ohio wheat at that time was deliverable 
at New York for 85 cents per bushel. 

For the purpose of determining at what price 
wheat purchased at New York for 85 cents per 
bushel could be sold at Liverpool, I applied to 
some gentlemen engaged in that branch of busi- 
ness at New York, and subsequently, by the 
obliging assistance of a friend, to an eminent 

£2 
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mercantile house at Liverpool; and as their 
accounts very nearly tallied, I give with the 
more confidence the foil statement which was 
very kindly fornished to me by the house at 
Liverpool ; for which see Appendix B, p. 16L 

From this it appears clear that when red 
Ohio is deliverable at New York at the price 
at which, under present circumstances, it will 
come freely to market, namely, 65 cents to the 
grower, or 95 purchaseable free on board at 
New York, it cannot be sold at Liverpool (all 
charges included) under 5s. did. per bushel of 
60 lbs., or 6s. 5id. per bushel of 70 lbs., the 
usual selling weight at Liverpool. While, if 
any shortness of crop in America, or any brisk 
demand from Europe, should raise it to a dollar 
free on board at New York, the equivalent 
selling price at Liverpool would be 5^. 9d. per 
bushel of 60 lbs., and 6s. Sfd. per bushel of 
70 lbs. 

At the time when the above facts were ob- 
tained at Cleveland, the prices of wheat at the 
two other principal shipping places for the pro- 
duce of "the West'* were nearly the same as 
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at Cleveland. At Chicago (September 25) the 
prices quoted were — 

" Wheat from teams — 

Spring 53 c. per bushel. 

Winter (for milling) . 60 to 67 c. 
Ditto inferior . , . 50 to 56 c." 

At Milwaukie (September 24) the prices for 
" prime samples of winter wheat " were higher ; 
" millers were paying 70 to 75 cents." "White 
Michigan, well cleaned, is generally from 10 to 
15 cents per bushel higher than red Ohio."* 
The cost of transport from Chicago and Mil- 
waukie (at the further end of Lake Michigan) 
to New York is, notwithstanding the distance, 
only a few cents per barrel of flour (representing 
in quantity 4i bushels of wheat f) greater than 

* "The flour of Ohio will be, however, from 25c. to 60c. 
per barrel better than Michigan or New York, as the Ohio flour 
takes up more water, and has more nutriment in it. The New 
York (Gennessee Valley) and Michigan are sold at New York 
chiefly for confectionary purposes." 

t But in commercial value five bushels. ** The miller gives 
one barrel of flour for five bushels of wheat, at ordinary prices ; 
he reckons that four and a half bushels make a barrel of superfine 
flour, and that the ' ofiTar pays for the barrel, leaving him half a 
bushel of wheat as his profit. At present, however, prices are 
80 low that the millers are asking more than ^\e bushels for a 
barrel of flour." 
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from Clevplaiitl, the trade being carried on 
\argv Hrhooners taking a car^ of from 2000 
to -lOOO l)am>Is (at five to a ton of 2000 lbs.), 
and tlie expense of the few additional days dfj 
naviRntion beinp hut trifling. 

At thom- dates the demand for wheat at New; 
YiH"k wan very slight ; " it was being shipped; 
more Hs a ri'mittanco ajraiiist bills than for profit, 
itf whii'h it afforvlixi a ven- small margin." 

Diiilor pix-sent rimimstances. therefore (espe- 
rially llmt of a larjrc surplus exisling in Ohio 
IVoni two years' hanests. and which is held 
Imok nt pn'sont pric*-s), kuA notwithstauMiing the 
|tnilMlilt« inrtnuw of prnductioii ia the " for 
wkMk bnmTer. is Ukrly to cause a 
t in tbe ov^t «facat-grow- 
■ tbere is 
; that «ny 
1 States 
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the United States, it may be asked whether the 
state of the question is likely to be materidly 
altered by a reduction of the coet of transport 
from the interior to the sea-board, consequent on 
the completion of the great system of railways 
soon about to penetrate in almost directly straight 
lines to the heart of these large wheat-growing 
regions. 

Several gentlemen connected with some of 

t^ese lines, as engineers, directors, or otherwise, 

expressed to me a very sanguine opinion that 

they should be able to carry a lai^e quantity of 

li flour to the sea-board, from Ohio and the far 

■West, by the lines now under construction, at a 

t not only below eiisting lines, but below that 

£the canals. 

In support of the latter opinion are certainly 

E following facts, stated to me by one of those 

mtlemen. " The Dunkirk and New York 

ulway is now (October 1) carrying flour to 

"yA (and they have contracted to do so 

'ember 1) as cheap as the (Erie) canal, 

Its per barrel for 469 miles, or a 

a cent per ton per mile. We 
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are at present shipping flour fix)m Cleveland, 
vik Buffalo, as follows : — 

"To Buffalo 12 c. 

By Erie canal to New York 56 c. 



68 
Cost of barrel of flour at Cleveland 

(October 1) 3 25 



3 93 

" From Cleveland to New York, via the Wel- 
land Canal, — 

" Freight 65 

Cost of barrel of flour (October 1) . 3 25 

3 90* 

" The railway, therefore, is now carrying as 
cheaply as the Erie, and cheaper than by the 
route through the Welland Canal. 

"Railways made at a greater cost and with 
heavier gradients charge more ; but it is ex- 
pected that the western railways through Ohio 

* At that time, and as a confirmation of the above, the statement 
of the prices current in New York (September 27) was as 
follows : — 

^^ Less wheat pressing on market. Demand for home and ex- 
port moderate. No sales. Doi. c. 

" Flour — Canadian . . .40 per barrel. 
,y Ohio ..••40 ,, 

,, New Michigan and Indiana 4 12 ,, 
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Will charge about a cent per ton per mile. 
They will be made at a moderate cost, and 
will be remarkably level and straight. The 
average cost of the Ohio roads will not be 
above 20,000 dollars per mile completed. The 
Columbus road has straight stretches of from 
9 to 20 miles, and only 4 miles of curvature in 
135 miles, and those at some of the stations ; the 
Cleveland and Ashtabula (and thence to Erie) 
Kailway has * straight stretches' of from 7 to 20 
miles ; the Pennsylvania and Ohio runs along 
the backbone of the State, right through the 
great wheat - growing district from Pittsbui^h 
westward ; the * Pennsylvania,' from Pittsbui^h 
to Philadelphia, has also comparatively easy gra- 
dients and small curvatures. They will, there- 
fore, attain high speeds and carry cheaply." 

If these expectations are realized, a barrel of 
flour will (probably in the course of 1853) be 
carried from Massillon, the great inland mart 
for flour in Ohio, to Philadelphia for 44 cents, 
being 440 miles, at the assumed and probable 
rate of one cent per ton per mile. 

From Cleveland to New York, by the " Lake 

£3 
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Shore " Roads, which will be opened in 1852, 
and by the New York and Erie Railway, will 
be 633 miles. The cost of transport of a 
barrel of flour from that place to New York 
would, at the above rate, be 63 cents. 

From Cleveland to New York, via Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, will be, by the rail- 
ways now in progress, 583 miles ; consequently, 
a barrel of flour would reach New York by that 
route, at the above rate, for 58 cents. 

From Cleveland to Philadelphia, via the 
same roads, is 493 miles ; therefore, at the 
same rate, a barrel of flour would reach Phila- 
delphia from Cleveland at a cost of 49 cents. 

From Philadelphia to Crestline, the point of 
intersection between the great western line of 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio and the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati line, is 541 miles; consequently 
a barrel of flour would reach Philadelphia from 
that point, at the above assumed rate, for 54 
cents. 

In estimating the probabilities of these re- 
ductions being in fact realized, it is necessary to 
bear in mind three considerations : first, that the 
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great Atlantic cities, in projecting and nearly 
bringing to completion the above lines, have 
been actuated by a spirit of very sharp rivalry 
in the endeavour to draw towards themselves as 
large a share as possible of the rapidly develop- 
ing traflSc of the " great West ;" secondly, that 
the Reports of the lines in progress in Ohio 
speak confidently of their being well supported 
by the local traffic alone, which will enable them 
to carry the " through " traffic to Philadelphia 
at the lowest possible chaise ; thirdly, that, " as 
the canals are State property, they can, if 
pressed by competition, reduce their tolls to the 
lowest point sufficient to keep them in repair." 
Fourthly, that the average time that a barrel of 
flour is on its passage from Cleveland to New 
York, vi^ the canals, is 1 6 days, and that there 
would therefore be a saving of perhaps six to 
eight days' interest on every transaction — a 
small item, doubtless, but yet not to be left out 
of the account 

The above considerations lead, it would ap- 
pear, legitimately to the conclusion that when 
these lines of railway are completed, which will 
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be, it is expected, in the course of 1853, there 
will be a reduction of several cents in the cost 
of transporting a barrel of flour from the great 
wheat-growing districts of the United States to 
the Atlantic sea-board. 

Another point for consideration in reference 
to future prices of wheat is the effect that 
will be produced by the opening in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, of so much new land by the 
passage of these railways through them. The 
extent of such land must be considerable. It is 
stated that " the Columbus line alone opens new 
land along almost its entire length of 130 miles." 
A large and valuable tract will also be opened 
by the proposed railway from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis (see p. 63). The advantages of being 
near a railroad, in States so abounding in re- 
sources as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, will 
doubtless attract settlers ; and as new settlers 
can raise their crops at the cost of not much 
beyond their own labour, and look forward, as a 
part of their future remuneration, to a continued 
rise taking place in the value of land, they will, 
probably, not be very particular as to the price 
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they will obtain for their wheat, if they grow 
any. It must be remembered, however, that in 
those new lands wheat does not make any ne- 
cessary part of a rotation ; and that a settler will 
grow Indian com and other crops, with a view 
to stock, if he finds it pays him better. Also 
that the older settlers will be disposed to do the 
same; and that the process already commenced 
among them of diminishing their wheat cultiva- 
tion would be stimulated by any further fall of 
price. 

Again, the railways, by opening cheaper and 
readier communications with the great cities, 
will tend to the increased production of stock, as 
well as of butter, cheese, &c. The extent to 
which this will be carried will, of course, depend 
principally upon the demand afforded by the 
increasing markets. The probable growth, there- 
fore, of the great cities and of the smaller towns, 
becomes an important element in the inquiry. 

Little need be said of the well-known rapidity 
of growth of the Atlantic cities during the last 
30 years : — of New York, from a population of 
123,706 in 1820 to 517,000 in 1850; of Phi- 
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ladelphia, from 119,325 to 411,000 within the 
same period; of Boston, from 43,298 to 138,788; 
of Baltimore, from 102,313 in 1840 to 169,125 
in 1850. The continual development of the 
vast resources of the " Great West" causes a 
constant stream of supplies of all kinds to flow 
through them towards it, while their increasing 
demands for labour are fed by the perpetual 
influx of foreign immigration. But less is 
known of the manufacturing and mercantile 
capabilities of the towns and cities of the interior 
beyond the AUeghanies, and within or border- 
ing upon the vast basin of the Mississippi. 

In the course of next year the important ma- 
nufacturing city of Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, will 
be brought within twelve or fourteen hours of 
Philadelphia — exchanging its present slow and 
expensive communication by the Pennsylvania 
Canal and Portage Railroad for the excellent 
line of the Pennsylvania Railway. The popu- 
lation of Pittsburgh has increased, even with 
such imperfect facilities as it has already enjoyed, 
from 7250 in 1 820, to upwards of 80,000 in 
1850. The following account of the industry 
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and prospects of this remarkable city was given 
me by one of its principal merchants : — 

^^ The manufactures of Pittsburgh took a start in 1812, 
when we were cut off from supplies from England, and 
they have been making great progress ever since. The 
published statement of our Board of Trade shows that we 
have now 30 large iron-foundries and several small ones, 
13 rolling-mills, 5 large cotton factories, 8 flint and 11 
window glass manufactories, 5 white lead factories, a copper 
smelting and rolling mill, besides numerous smaller 
branches of skilled labour, such as the making of locks, 
steel springs, axles, saws, gun-barrels, files, shovels, 
spades, soda, 7 phial furnaces, &c. &c. Our fine bitumi- 
nous coal lies in nearly horizontal layers of from four to 
nine feet thick above the level of the river, and cropping 
out on its banks ; the enormous extent of this formation is 
well known. About 12,000,000 bushels are raised an- 
nually for our own consumption, and delivered at the 
£u;tories and iron-works at from a cent and a half to three 
cents per bushel of 76 lbs. ; for domestic purposes we 
pay four cents to four and a half per bushel. We export 
also down the river annually 12,000,000 bushels more. The 
total annual value of our manufactures is estimated at 
50,000,000 dollars. The iron-furnaces are in all direc- 
tions from ten to fifteen miles round. Those that have not 
depended too much on borrowed capital, and are also well 
situated — that is whose sites have been chosen with judg- 
ment in reference to facilities of getting the materials, and 
for taking advantage of the water-carriage — are flourishing, 
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and do not want protection, having easy water*carriage and 
lime and coal near. The finest kind of iron-ore is found 
on the ' hanging rock ' on the Ohio, and chiefly in 
Clarion County, about 50 to 100 miles N.E. up the 
Alleghany river and the Clarion, which is a branch of It ; 
some is brought also from Tennessee and Missouri. There 
are many furnaces also on the Monongahela, a few miles 
above the city. The cotton is brought up from Tennessee, 
and most of the cotton-yarn can now do without protection. 
Woollen factories would take root here, if there was 
capital for them. There is a flannel and blanket factory 
on the Alleghany, a few miles ofl*. The hills all round us 
are very favourable for sheep ; all through the southern 
and eastern counties of Ohio sheep do well ; and there are 
great capabilities for sheep runs all over the northern 
parts of Virginia adjoining us. 

'^ We, in common with all the towns and cities on the 
rivers west of the Alleghanies, have the great advantage of 
participating in an inland navigation of at least 10,000 
miles, extending over the whole of the vast basin of the 
Mississippi. The Monongahela and Alleghany, uniting 
at this spot, place us at the head of the navigation of the 
Ohio (the two first-named rivers being navigable from 60 
to 200 miles upwards), and thence we communicate with 
the Wabash, the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Arkansas, the Bed 
River, and all the canals connected with them. We have 
also the great advantage of a fine and healthy climate ; we 
are 700 feet above the sea- level, and have no marsh or stag- 
nant water near — nothing but dry hills all round us. Our 
resources are enormous, and we have as yet far too little 
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capital for our purposes. More vfiil probably come to us 

when our communications with Philadelphia are com- 
pleted. Nothing can deprive us of our great natural ad- 
vantages ; and the continually increasing population in the 
* great West ' will afford us a growing market. Hitherto 
capital has been scarce, and we have to pay very high 
rates of interest for it, on the best freehold securities. 
Our exports to New Orleans and other places in the south 
are paid for by sugar, molasses, groceries, * dry goods,' &c. 
The workmen in many occupations here are paid chiefly 
through the ^ stores ' with these goods. The contractors 
who supply many of the foundries, glass-houses, &c., with 
coal, receive in payment iron, glass, nails, groceries, &c., 
on account, which they must dispose of at the market 
price ; and on settling, the manufacturer gives his note 
of hand at four to six months. The employers who pay 
in cash command the best men, and if cash-payments could 
be more general we could turn out articles of manufacture 
at a much lower price, notwithstanding the high rate of 
labour — 75 cents to a dollar a day."* 

Another gentleman gave me, as a proof of the 

* Colliers earn from a dollar to a dollar and a half a day. An 
attempt was lately made to reduce them to a dollar and a quarter, 
which caused a strike, in which they succeeded. The colliers 
consist of about one- third Welsh , one- third Grerman, the rest 
Irish, with a few English and Scotch^ and a very few Americans 
bom. Those who are engaged in supplying the " river trade " 
are subject to frequent interruptions of work, while the river is 
not in a proper state for navigation. The rest are pretty steadily 
employed at the above wages. 
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prosperity of the city, the following facts as to 
the rise in the value of land : — 

'^ The city authorities wanted lately a spot for a * House 
of Refuge/ and tried to get a * cheap lot.* They nego- 
tiated fbr thirty acres about six miles from the city, and the 
lowest sum that they could get it for was 600 dollars per 
acre. The proprietor of eighteen acres of garden -ground 
between three and four miles below the city, now let for 
25 dollars per acre, could at this moment get 12,000 dol- 
lars for them, being at the rate of near 670 dollars per 
acre. Two years ago ordinary farming land could have been 
had within five miles of Pittsburgh at 50 dollars per acre ; 
it is now held for a much higher sum. On the whole, our 
manufactures are flourishing, and, with the exception of 
some of the iron (the foundries) and some of the cotton, 
do not want protection. Ohio and all the Western States, 
and also the South, are for free-trade. Our tariff may 
want amendment in some particulars ; and the ad valorem 
system is objected to as giving rise to frauds. Our great 
lines of railway will be finished westward to the Mississippi, 
and perhaps to the Missouri, in three years, and probably 
soon after to Chicago ; all of which will tend to the in- 
crease of our business here." 

There is every probability, therefore, that 
Pittsburgh will aflford a growing demand for 
other agricultural products besides wheat. And 
as regards the actual price of wheat at that city 
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as compared with New York, it may be interest- 
ing to record the following figures : — 

When I was at Pittsburgh (September 24) the 
price of flour was — 

d. e. d. c. 

Ordinary . . 3 15 to 3 25 per barrel. 

Superfine • • 3 50 

Wheat . . . 60 to 65 per bushel. 

At New York, about the same date, the 
" Price Current** stated — 

" Prices very low, and have probably touched the bot- 
tom. For flour — 

d. c* 

Wisconsin 3 75 

Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan . 3 75 

Fancy Michigan • . . . 3 81 to 93 

Pure Gennessee .... 4 

Extra ditto 4 76." 

The prices, therefore, at Pittsburgh and New 
York were, considering the cost of transport to 
New York, nearly the same, the price in PittS' 
burgh being slightly the highest, if estimated at 
the usual cost of carriage from Massillon. 

Four hundred and seventy-seven miles below 
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Pittsburgh, by the waters of the Ohio, and 350, 
when the railways are completed, by land, is 
Cincinnati, the " Queen City of the West," 
beautifully situated in a fold of the Ohio, and 
on a small rising plain between encircling hills; 
— almost the creation of this half-century, and 
one of the many astonishing evidences of Ameri- 
can energy and industry with which that country 
abounds. Its population in 1800 was 750; in 
1820 it was 9602 ; and in 1850 it amounted to 
116,108. It is more popularly known for its 
" hog-trade " and its great slaughter-houses. But 
its numerous and increasing manufactures have 
not, I apprehend, attracted the notice they de- 
serve. In the Annual Report to the Chamber 
of Commerce, dated August 13th, 1851, is given 
" a full and complete statement of the manufac- 
tures and industrial products of Cincinnati." 
Of these the Report states, " The number and 
products of the several manufactories and work- 
shops in 1851, compared with 1841, show the 
^eat and unprecedented increase of this depart- 
ment of business, and present in a clear light 
the future destiny of our city." 
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The number of the different branches of manu- 
facture is 180. This number is so remarkable, 
and embraces so many different kinds, that I 
think it would be acceptable to many persons in 
this country to have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it. I therefore add it to the Appendix (C), 
p. 162. Their rapid extension is confidently an- 
ticipated, from the effect of the lines of railway 
now being constructed, which will connect Cin- 
cinnati with St. Louis on the one hand, and with 
the sea-board at Charleston on the other, through 
Lexington in Kentucky ;* even more, however, 

♦ " We present in connection with this report a full statement 
of the mannfactures of Cincinnati, which affords a very clear idea 
of the importance and magnitude of this branch of business. In 
our last annual report we took occasion to notice the advantages 
of this place as a manufacturing city, arising partly from her cen- 
tral position, partly from her natural resources, and partly from 
the numerous channels of communication, natural and artificial, 
which connect her with the surrounding country. For many of 
the leading articles of our manufactures the south has been, and 
will continue to be, our most important market ; and everything, 
therefore, which is calculated to extend the trade in that direc- 
tion must be regarded with favour by the friends of these in- 
terests. The statistics alluded to show that the increase in the 
manufacturing business has been rapid, and it is now so extensive 
that it is necessary the markets for the products should be ex- 
tended in every accessible direction. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to observe that important connections will shortly be afforded by 
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from the fact of the line to St. Louis " passing 
at many points" in a total distance of 327 miles, 
" through inexhaustible beds of iron and coal " 
(p. 5) . Another valuable district of coal and 
iron will also be opened to Cincinnati by the 
railway through Chilicothe, about 100 miles ofl^ 
into Virginia and on to Baltimore. 

In connection with the rapid development of 
their trade and manufactures is discussed the 
question of the supply of provisions, and es- 
peciaUy the price of wheat, to their large popu- 
lation ; and, at page 7, the remarkable statement 
is made, that during the whole of the past year 
the relative value of wheat and flour has been 
higher at Cincinnati than at New York. The 
passage is evidently deserving of consideration 
in this country : — 

the projected railroad lines ; and while the Hamilton and Dayton 
railroad, with Indiana connections, and the Ohio and Mississippi 
railroad, will benefit this trade much, the line constructing from 
Covington to Lexington, in Kentucky, which will be extended 
through the south, and have its terminus on the seaboard, will 
prove more important than either ; and, indeed, we consider it to 
be utterly impossible now to estimate the advantages this road 
will be to our manufacturing interests.'' — Export to Chamber of 
Commerce^ p. 3. 
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" Breadstuffs. — ^The market for flour, throughout the 
year, as will be seen by the weekly average prices below, 
presented an unusually steady appearance ; and the lowest 
monthly average was g3 15 [for the month of July], and 
the highest 2 3 68 [for the month of December]. From 
the large crop of wheat in 1850 it was expected that the 
receipts of flour at this port would show a large excess 
over last year ; it being expected that they would reach at 
least 600,000 bbls. They have not proved, however, as 
heavy as was anticipated, although the increase on last 
year is 50 per cent. It is now very evident that the sup- 
plies at this port have not increased in proportion to the 
amount produced, and unless our railroads are extended 
into the surrounding country we cannot look for any other 
result. There are three channels of transportation through 
our State which are rapidly attracting the produce busi* 
ness of the interior from this point ; so much so, that the 
relative value of breadstufls in this market is now, and has 
been during the year, higher than in New York. The 
value of a barrel of flour at this time in our market is 
(wholesale) g3 20, while in New York it is g4. Freight 
from this city to New York is 95c., and other charges 
would increase the expense to 2 1 15 ; so that flour pur- 
chased here at g 3 20 would not net the shipper in New 
York over g 2 85 or g 2 90, allowing for the difierence 
in exchange. The only reason why flour should not be 
at g 2 90, instead of g 3 20, is the inadequacy of supplies 
to the demand." — p. 6. 

As also are the following, which prove incon- 
testably the great amount of surplus of wheat 
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during the last two years in Ohio, and confirm 
the statement that the Ohio farmers will not 
send their wheat fi'eely to market when the price 
is under 65 cents per bushel. 

^^ In our Report of last September we had occasion to 
state that the prospects were highly favourable for a pros- 
perous season. The crops were good, especially wheat, 
the yield of which in Ohio we estimated at 30,000,000 
bushels. This estimate proved to be very nearly correct, 
the official reports showing the crops in sixty-two counties 
to have been 25,137,174 bushels. The remaining twenty- 
six counties, &om which we have seen no returns, would 
doubtless increase the amount to 33,000,000 bushels. 
This yield was greatly larger than that of any previous 
crop. In Kentucky, Indiana, and other western States, 
the crop of this grain was also unusually good, as has been 
fully shown by the supplies that have been sent forward 
through the several outlets. The fact that the stock of 
wheat in the country at the commencement of the past 
year was larger perhaps than ever before, led many to look 
for very low prices early in this season ; but we took occa- 
sion to predict that prices would not recede, as expected, 
until the close of the season, and not even then, unless the 
prospect of the harvest of 1851 should be favourable. 
One reason given for the conclusion arrived at was, that 
farmers would retain a very large proportion of the grain 
should low prices prevail ; another, that low prices would 
induce a heavy consumption ; and another, that Europe, 
notwithstanding the favourable result of her own harvest, 
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would,, at moderately low prices, increase her demand ; 
and the result of the season shows we were not far astray. 
The increase in supplies of flour sent forward was not in 
proportion to the' increased yield of wheat ; and until 
within the last month of two &ir average prices have been 
maintained. The lowest monthly average in this market, 
prior to July, was g 3 43, and the highest 2 3 68, and 
the average for the year is about g 3 50. In New York 
prices have receded to a low point, and it is remarked that 
flour was lower in that market since August 1st than ever 
before. The European demand during the year, notwith- 
standing the low prices current abroad, was good, and the 
exports from the United States to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, during the eleven months ending August 1st, were 
1,493,345 barrels of flour, against 792,742 barrels at the 
same time last year ; and 1,318,905 bushels of wheat, 
against 332,939 bushels last year."^ — p. 1. 

" The crops throughout the west, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, were again large the last season ; and the supply 
of cereal products is larger in the west, and we may say in. 
the United States, than ever before. This abundant yield, 
following, as it does, a harvest scarcely less productive 
than that which has recently been gathered, tends ta 
destroy eonfidenee in the market ; afid on the eastern sea- 
board prices have already reached an unprecedentedly low 
point, and in this market they are tending in the same 
direction ; and the probabilities strongly favour prices very 
little above, if not below, a producing point. The con- 
sumption (as is always the case during seasons of low 
prices) will doubtless be heavy, and we may also look for 
a continued good European demand, notwithstanding the 

F 
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f^t)4ttl \i£LTve»U wliicli have been gathered in Great Britain, 
SL% well sm in mr^t of the continental countries ; but all this 
will not lie sufficient to absorb the surplus stocks to such 
an extent as to enable holders to obtain prices equal, or 
nwirly equal, to the average of the last season. There 
will donbtlcHM \}e a much heavier surplus stock held at the 
cloiM) of the Hcason of 1851-2 than that now in the 
(•ountry. 

** (Indian) Corn is also giving way, under the favour- 
ubln proMpoclM of the growing crop ; but a partial failure 
of thJM rrop in Home of the southern States, and a total 
fuiluro in others, will give it some advantage over flour. 
It is also pn>lMl>le that an increased European demand 
Nvlll e\iMt, though the low price of flour will restrict its 
I'onsumption nhnwul." — p. 2. 

T\\K' Uoport oonunents on the remarkable fact 
t»r tlu* ivlativo value of wheat being at Cincinnati, 
Nvithiu a few luilos, eouijviratively, of the place 
of its gnnvtlu higher than at New York, and 
|H^iuts t\^ the nuniervnis lines of railway now under 
\HMi«ttnioti\M\ and heii^ completed, as *" feeders** 
l^^h \4^ ri^ iH^fHibtii^) 9nd their trade. Of the 
WW th^U ^v^^J^H**^^^ wkI sinw del^nniaed on to 
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the highest cultivation, crossing in its route the valleys of 
the two White rivers and that of the Wabash — all famed, 
the world over, as unsurpassably rich and productive. At 
many points it passes through inexhaustible beds of iron 
and coal. We doubt whether any line of equal length 
could be projected in the country that would compare 
fiivourably with this for all the varied products of the 
west. 

" The road in its course intersects at eligible points 
six distinct and important lines of railroads, all either com- 
pleted or in course of construction. These roads must 
necessarily throw upon it an amount of business that it 
would now be impossible to estimate." — p. 5. 

And after noticing the great increase in the 
export of cheese, it concludes by congratulating 
the community that they have now " many 
things besides wheat to sell ;" and that they are 
** wiser than of yore, and have not put ' all their 
eggs into one basket.' '' 

The commercial importance of the great city 
of St. Louis is well known. It has already 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, and, being about to 
be brought into direct communication with 
Philadelphia by a continuous line of railway, it 
will doubtless assume a still higher place. The 
distances will be divided in round numbers as 
follows : Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 350 miles ; 

f2 
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Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, 350 ; Cincinnati to 
St. Louis, 327 — a little above 1000 miles. A 
line from St. Louis to the City of Independence, 
on the Missouri, direct west for, I believe, up- 
wards of 250 miles more, has been already 
determined on, and, indeed, commenced. 

There are springing up, besides, in the West 
many second-rate cities and towns, of which 
little has yet been heard in this country : such 
as Chicago, which, within the last ten years, has 
grown from a small village to a city of upwards 
of 30,000 inhabitants ; Milwaukie, which in the 
same time has increased to above 20,000 ; being 
the principal shipping places for the wheat of Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. Detroit, Cleveland, San- 
dusky City, and Toledo, better known, are also 
rapidly increasing, by commanding the grain 
trade of Michigan, Ohio, &c. These and other 
inland towns are rising into importance, and will 
become more and more large centres of demand 
for all kinds of agricultural produce. 

It remains to say a few words on the price of 
agricultural labour. I believe it may be stated 
ia general terms, that, over the wide space (in 
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the free States) from the Atlantic to the ex- 
tremity of Ohio, the usual wages of agricultural 
labour are 50 cents a day and board and lodg- 
ing, the latter being estimated at a dollar and a 
half more per week ; the whole equalling about 
I8s. lOd. a week of our money. This applies 
chiefly to the best labourers in steady employ, 
and living with the farmers. In the well-farmed 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, the rates are said, in 
some cases, to be rather above this ; the price of 
farming-land being also in those counties often as 
high as 120 or 150 dollai^s per acre, and the farmer 
not considering himself remunerated for growing- 
wheat unless he can obtain a dollar a busheL 
On the other hand, towards the western part of 
that State, in answer to some inquiries on the 
subject, I was informed that wages were often, 
in winter, as low as 50 cents per day, without 
board and lodging (=125. 6d, per week), and 
that many were then out of emjdoy. The price 
of wheat when I was in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania in September last was, at Bedford, a 
town of about 1500 inhabitants, and 31 miles 
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west of the railway, 62 to 65 ceirts per bushel 
of 62 lbs., '^ and had been at that p<nnt for about 
two years; but previously to that, about a 
doUar per bushel was the average price.** In 
winter, wages, according to another account, 
went down sometimes to 1 dollar and board and 
lodging (=105. 2d.) per week. Harvest wages 
are 1 dollar 50 cents (=65. 3d,) per day. In 
the neighbourhood of Hollidaysburgh, on the 
line of the railway, wages were said to average 
throughout the year 7 to 8 doUars per month, 
and board and lodging 6 dollars, equivalent 
to about 135. 4d. to 14^. 7d. per week. Again^ 
after passing through the Alleghanies, I found 
that, on their western slopes and through 
Ohio generaUy, agricultural wages for steady 
men were stated at 50 cents per day and board 
and lodging, or 4 dollars 50 cents, equalling 
ISs. 10c?., per week. This was the rate given me 
by four English farmers who had settled near 
Blairsville, about 50 miles east of Pittsburgh ; 
the same was also stated to be the usual rate 
near Greensburgh, about 30 miles in the same 
direction ; the usual value of farming land being 
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'throughout that region (of red satidstone) about 
35 dollars per acre. There, also, occasional 
labourers only received 50 cents (25. Id.) per 
day, without board, fcc, and many were said to 
be out of employ in winter. Much was said by 
farmers of the high price of labour ; but notwith- 
standing the approaching completion of many 
lines of railway, which would set free much 
Irish labour, they did not expect that the 
price would be materially brought down, inas* 
much as there were three great demands which 
would tend to keep it up : first, that of the 
extreme West ; next, that which would be 
created by the opening of new land along the 
lines of railway ; and thirdly, the growing pros- 
perity of the cities west of the AUeghanies, as 
well as of those on the sea-board. 

The above, therefore, are, I believe, the prin- 
cipal elements in the problem, of much interest 
to this country, as to what will be the probable 
paying price at which American wheat can be 
delivered in any large quantity at Liverpool. 
Some of the above particulars have been ad- 
verted to in various published statements on the 
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subject ; others, however — such as the effect of 
the railways now in progress, in opening new 
land so much nearer to the Atlantic sea-board, 
and cheapening the cost of transport thither — 
have hitherto, I think, scarcely received due 
consideration. Without pretending to be able 
to draw any very definite conclusion from what I 
have ventured to put together, it may, perhaps, 
be allowable to say, that the question cannot be 
altogether disposed of by the alleged fact that 
in the United States the growth of tibe con- 
suming is equal to that of tiie producing popu- 
lation. 

Of the extent to which the question may be 
affected by the circumstances of Canada, and its 
great capabilities of production, I shall have 
something to say in a future page ; to which I 
shall also defer what I wish to add on the 
manner in which the opening of these great and 
new fields of well-remunerated industry bears 
upon the question of emigration from Ireland 
and from the United Kingdom generally. 
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WATER SUPPLY; 

MEANS OF CLEANLINESS IN THE ^^ITIES AND LARGE 

TOWNS. 



To any one who has had opportunities of ob- 
serving the state of some of our large centres 
of mining and manufacturing population, the 
general aspect of cheerfulness and cleanliness 
pervading the manufacturing portions of the 
cities and towns of the United States, presents 
a contrast by no means flattering. 

The absence of smoke, arising from the use 
of wood or of anthracite coal, is of course at 
once a great point in favour of the trans-Adantic 
cities of the sea-board, and suggests a keen 
desire that the celebrated " Smoke Bill," which 
has so often made its appearance in Pariiament, 
may one day end in something less evanescent. 

f3 
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But what is of more importance for our con- 
sideration, the public opinion of the United 
States will not permit the health, the comfort, 
and — as far as morals are affected by material 
things — the morals of the community to be sacri- 
ficed by the reckless and irresponsible use of 
capital in the manner so prevalent in parts of 
our mining and manufacturing districts. Any 
one conversant with those districts could point 
to many localities where large capitalists have 
covered whole square miles with buildings for 
the labouring classes, without the smallest regard 
to drainage, ventilation, cleanliness, decency, 
cheerfulness, or comfort of any sort. 

Under the municipal arrangements of the 
United States, and in the face of the public 
opinion dominant there, such things cannot be 
done ; and in being permitted to do them here, 
that class of the community are continuing to 
fiimish, most unfortunately, I believe, for them- 
selves and for the general interests of the country, 
rightly considered, the most forcible arguments 
to the worst opponents of our social system. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to compare 
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Lowell, the creation of the last five-and-twenty 
years, with only 40,000 inhabitants, where only 
water-power is used, and in the laying out of 
which town the different companies had the ex- 
perience of England before them as a guide and a 
memento of what to avoid — LoweU, with its wide 
streets, ornamented with trees, like all American 
towns, after the manner of the Parisian Boule- 
vards, and its neat houses and gardens — with 
the dense masses of population gathered together 
upon our coal-fields. Moreover, if need were, it 
would be easy to enumerate a long list of in- 
stances, in this country, where either large com- 
panies, or individuals of wealth and of eminent 
station, have, both in the manufacturing and the 
mining districts, housed the hundreds — nay, the 
thousands — of people in their employ, with an 
attention to comfort and even elegance which I 
have never seen equalled out of England. But 
the average state of things is that which most 
demands attention, and I would rather refer, as 
a standard of comparison, to the extensive and 
wealthy manufacturing and commercial city of 
Philadelphia, as an instance worthy of observa- 
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tion in reference to this country. The manu- 
factures, and consequently the manufacturing 
population of that city, are rapidly increasing ; 
and if any one visits the side of the city where 
this increase is taking place, and compares it, in 
his own mind, with twenty places that will 
instantly occur to him if he is conversant with 
South Staffordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Mer- 
thyr and Dowlais, Lanarkshire, &c. &c., he will 
find his convictions strengthened that such neglect 
of matters of vital moment to the best interests 
of the labouring classes in our country, as is 
there exhibited, ought not to be. 

It is not needful to state what means are 
taken to prevent them in the United States. 
We have means enough of our own if they 
were but used. Better it will be that they 
should be used, and that quickly, before others 
are demanded not quite in accordance with our 
present notions. 

The "luxury of cold water" is one which 
certain of our great companies seem to think 
unnatural to man — of cold water, at least, in 
abundance and purity. It is rather tantalizing 
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to one who leaves London in the beginning of 
August, to find himself, in ten days, in cities 
across the Atlantic where bath-rooms are almost 
as numerous as bed-rooms in every private house 
of any pretensions to the comfort that even a 
moderate competency can command, and where 
the purest of water is let in at the highest habit- 
able part of every building, in unlimited quantity, 
and for a most moderate payment. It is some- 
what amusing, too, to see the Irish maidens in 
Philadelphia (in their usual vocation of house- 
maids, there as elsewhere) tripping out in the 
early morning, upon the broad brick foot-pave- 
ments, and screwing a small hose of an inch in 
diameter to a brass cock concealed under a little 
iron plate near the kerb-stone; then, with an 
air of command over the refreshing element, di- 
recting a copious shower against the windows, 
shutters, front door, white marble steps, elegant 
iron railing, green shrubs, small and much- 
cherished grass-plot, heavy-blossomed creepers 
hanging on neat trellis-work, and, finally, upon 
the grateful acacias, or the silver maple, or the 
catalpa, or the alanthus, or the mountain- 
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Doll. Cents. 

548 Water-closets . . . at 1 
6 ditto . • .,,20 

222 Wash-basins • . • „ 1 
2, 258 SiDgle dwellings and back 

tenements . • • ,, 2 50 
34 Back tenements . . .,,30 

Then follows an enumeration of the amounts 
paid by taverns, bakeries, hotels, stables, steam- 
engines, factories, workshops, stores, &c. &c. 

The first Report of the Boston Water Board 
was published in December, 1850. It would, of 
course, require some time before the water could 
be generally introduced. There were, in this first 
year, 13,463 "water-takers;" and of these, 1202 
had obtained " the right to attach a hose for 
washing windows, sprinkling streets, washing 
carriages, or other purposes," at the same cost as 
at Philadelphia. The rate for the ordinary 
water-supply is fixed according to the amount of 
the assessment of taxes for each house. 

There is no need to refer at any length to the 
celebrated waterworks capable of supplying, it is 
said, five times the present population of New 
York. The water was introduced in 1842, at 
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the cost of nearly 3,000,000Z. According to 
the Report of the Croton Aqueduct Depart- 
ment for 1850, "The income from the water 
has never equalled the interest on the debt, 
though each successive year making a closer 
approach to it." The deficiency, which has 
been supplied by general tax, is then shown; 
and it appears that it was, in the year 1842, as 
much as 20 cents on every 100 dollars of valu- 
ation, whereas in 18501 it had diminished to 
6tSy The two last Annual Reports, which are 
the only ones I have an opportunity of referring 
to, do not give any statistics as to the number 
of " water-takers." Several of the smaller towns 
of the Union have either already followed, or 
are preparing to follow, the good example set by 
the large cities in respect to this essential element 
of health and comfort. 
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BALLOT. 



As I was among probably the few Euglishmen 
who witnessed the recent proceeding of taking 
the votes at the State elections in the city of 
Boston, for the first time, by Secret Ballot, it 
may not, perhaps, be undesirable that I should 
record what I witnessed, and the opinions I heard 
expressed concerning it. 

The cause of the change in the mode of 
voting was the following. At the election last 
year for the office of senator to Congress, the 
votes were given by the " General Court " (the 
Assembly and Senate) a considerable number 
of times without either candidate being able to 
obtain the required majority of two-thirds of the 
whole number of electors. At length one party 
carried the proposition that the votes should be 
given by secret ballot. The result was, that one 
of the candidates was elected by a majority of 
one. The successfiil party subsequently caused 
a measure to be passed by the State legislature 
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making the voting by secret ballot compulsory 
at the State elections. 

It is an eiTor which, judging from the 
speeches and writings of a certain school of 
politicians in this country, seems to be endowed 
with a strong vitality, that the example of the 
United States can be quoted in favour of the 
secret ballot. The term ^' ballot " in the United 
States has never, for the honest portion of the 
community, meant anything other than a par- 
ticular mode of taking votes, openly and os- 
tentatiously given. What became of the votes 
when given, how they were counted, what 
bundles of false ones may have been smuggled 
in, how vain the attempt to scrutinize the result 
and to expose fraud — even in the notorious case 
of a candidate whose known and stanch sup- 
porters numbered at least half the constituency, 
and who yet was beaten, according to the ballot- 
lists, by a majority greater than the whole con- 
stituency taken together — these questions may be 
answered by the plea of imperfect arrangements 
or blunders of administration ; but in regard to 
the principle of protection by concealment, it is 
and has been a thing little known or thought of 
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in the United States. Nor could the conceal- 
ment of a vote have been of the smallest use to 
any individual to enable him to *' save his 
place ;" since the party succeeding to power is 
said almost invariably, and as a matter of course, 
to make a *' clean sweep " of all the oflSces and 
places filled by their opponents. The mere fact, 
therefore, of an appointment by one party is, 
in the common course of politics, a ground of 
exclusion by the other, from the highest down 
to the lowest employments. Attempts to in- 
fluence votes by intimidation must also, from 
the circumstances, be most rare, whatever may 
be the case in regard to " bribery and coiTup- 
tion ;" which, if the public statements of public 
men are to be always held as seriously made, 
must be not unknown to popular and very large 
constituencies in the United States. 

But intimidation was the alleged motive for 
the recent adoption of the " Secret Ballot" at 
the State elections at Boston. Two days before 
the late election (on the 7th November last) I 
had the good fortune to be invited to attend a 
meeting of about 5000 electors, in the old and 
renowned Fanueil Hall ; at which meeting some 
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most forcible and eloquent addresses were de- 
livered by distinguished speakers, chiefly on a 
matter of principle connected with the forthcom- 
ing election, which they felt most deeply ; but no 
portions of those addresses exceeded in vehement 
denunciation and close ailment those passages 
which condemned and repudiated for themselves 
and their auditors the secret ballot. They ti'eated 
it as an insult to their character as free men, 
and they asserted, — and the assertion was re- 
sponded to by the cheers of the whole assembly, 
— ^that he who was afraid to exercise the franchise 
in the face of the world was unworthy to 
possess it. The alleged acts of intimidation 
were adverted to, and it was argued that, even 
if true, it was no sufficient reason for forcing on 
the whole constituency a measure repugnant to 
the best feelings of every honest man, for the 
sake of sheltering a few timid ones ; and in the 
second place, the broad ground was taken that 
the franchise is a solemn trust ; that every man 
is interested in knowing how every other man 
exercises that trust; and that he who is not in 
a position to exercise it fearlessly in the face of 
day, is not a man to be invested with it at all. 
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I went to two of the polling-places to see 
the process. Persons were in attendance dis- 
tributing printed lists of the candidates of the 
three competing parties. The voter took which 
list he pleased, put it into an envelope, and 
handed it to the persons sitting in a portion of 
the room parted off, who were appointed to re- 
ceive it I saw no attempt at concealment or 
mystery ; the voting which I witnessed was as 
open as if no envelope had been used. It was, 
indeed, in the power of any one to have taken 
all the three lists and an envelope, and, stepping 
aside, to have put into the envelope, secretly, 
the list he preferred. But, as was argued by 
one of the speakers at the meeting above re- 
ferred to — a manufacturer and a large employer 
of labour — it would have been most easy for 
any one wishing to influence votes, to cause the 
voters, whom he could not trust, to put the 
proper list into the envelope in the presence of 
an agent attending for that purpose. 

The particular mode adopted, therefore, would 
not have ensured a protection from intimidation, 
if any powerful parties had been determined to 
exercise it, and any others were in a position to 
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be subject to it. And the general arguments 
used against secret voting, at the lai^e meeting 
just mentioned, were as strong, and assumed as 
high ground, as any that could be used in 
England. I was informed that the same feeling 
was common to a large proportion, all but a 
majority, of both the Whig and Democratic 
parties in the State, 

I have been induced to touch upon this sub- 
ject more for the sake of recording the high 
principle on which so large a party in that 
state (Massachusetts), and, I believe, in the 
United States generally, reject and repudiate 
the secret ballot, than with the view of describ- 
ing the particular mode which I witnessed of 
endeavouring to carry it into effect. But as the 
ballot is still made in this country a topic of 
" popular " oratory, addressed to certain por- 
tioas of the community, I thought it incumbent 
on me, as I undertook to advert to it at all, to 
seek for information upon its average practical 
working in the United States, from persons 
whose position, and opportunities of observation, 
would place their testimony beyond dispute. I 
accordingly add the following, which has been 
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addressed to me by a gentleman of long political 
experience, and of the highest personal charac- ^ 
ter, but whose name I, of course, am precluded 
from giving. To state it, would be to draw 
down upon himself, from a portion of the press 
of the United States, a series of comments 
which would probably amount to what we should 
call persecution. I therefore, in fall confidence 
in the integrity of my informant, take upon 
myself the responsibility of the truth of his 
statements. 

The ballot, in America, is looked at by the honester 
portion of the people merely as an expeditious mode of 
voting. It is only by persons of a very opposite character 
that it is sought as a veil or blind — as a convenient instru- 
ment of fraud — by which they are frequently enabled to 
make the smaller appear the greater number, and to trans- 
fer the victory from the conquerors to the conquered — from 
the majority to the minority of the electors polled. For, 
far from the midue influence of money, party-spirit, or any 
other evil thing, being controlled by the ballot, I believe 
it to have been immeasurably Increased. It has only 
changed the course of corruption. Instead of buying hun- 
dreds of voters, the candidate has only to buy one or two 
of the judges, with whom the result of the election must, 
in almost all cases, ultimately rest. And how are the 
judges, acting under such corrupt influence, and making 
their false returns, how are they to be detected ? Cer- 
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tainly not by a. scrutiny of the ballot-box, 2Xn( would 
show DO evidence of the fraud. Let every precaution 
which the experience of this country Imis suggested be 
taken ; let clerks be appointed to record on tally-lists the 
names of the voters as they hand in their ballots to the 
judges ; let committees, composed of the friends of the 
respective candidates, stand on the outside, prepared to 
write down the names of the voters as they come up to the 
box ; — what can these arrangements do more than prevent 
the judges from receiving illegal votes? They cannot 
prevent them, or any one of them, from abstracting tickets 
from the box, and replacing them with an equal number 
of a different complexion. If care be taken to replsc« 
tiiose abstracted with an equal number of other ballot^ 
then the whole number of tickets in the box will corre- 
spond with the number of names on the tally-lists, as well 
as with the lists of the committees on the outside. Perhaps 
this can be done with greater facility when the poll is 
closed and the tickets are being counted off. The tickets, 
being counted and then put into parcels (Bay) of ten each, 
are then tied up in bundles. Now, if a judge be prepared 
with a supply of bundles in his pocket, it requires but little 
sleight of hand to substitute them for the true ones ; and, 
if he is only careful to return as many as he has taken 
away, how is the fraud to be delected, escept by taking 
the opinion of every voter (as has been done in several 
instances, and especially in the recent case of the Penn- 
sylvania district election), which is, after all, but a return 
to the vird voce system, as the only certain test of truth ? 

Frauds of the kind wliich I have been describing are, 
I believe (nay, 1 am morally certain), of 

L.4IUB country ; and what is there to 
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them from being, under like circumstances, equally com- 
mon in England ? Why should not a thousand pounds be 
able to accomplish in the latter what has been so fre- 
quently effected by less than a thousand dollars in the 
former ? 

Sir Charles Lyell tells us that a member of the Missis- 
sippi legislature had declared to him '^ his conviction that 
the repudiation of the State debt there would not have 
been carried in his county but for the &cility afforded by 
secret voting. The same individuals who openly professed 
a more honourable line of conduct must (he said), out of 
selfishness, have taken advantage of the ballot-box to evade 
an increase of taxation, otherwise there could not have 
been a majority in favour of disowning their liabilities." 
And, from all accounts, much the same may be said of 
many other repudiating counties and states^ It has been 
often asserted, and I believe with perfect truth, that Ballot 
has been the parent of Repudiation. How fully these 
things bear out Pliny in those passages of his 3rd Book, 
XX., and his 4th Book, xxv., to which you referred, — • 
" Quotocuique," &c., and ** Quis sciet ! " * 

Whoever, in this country, has perseverance 
enough still to recommend the ballot to public 

* Vereor ne procedente tempore ex ipso remedio vitia nascan- 
tur. Est enim periculum ne tacitis suffragiis impudentia irrepat. 
Nam quotocuique eadem honestatis cura secreto, quae palam? 
C. Plinii £p., lib. 3. xx. 

Scripseram tibi verendum esse ne ex tacitis sufiragiis vitium 
aliquod existeret : factum est. . . . Tantum licentiae pravis ingeniis 
adjicit ilia fiducia, Quis enim sciet ? Poposcit tabellas, styluni' 
ftccepit, demisit caput, neminem vereiur, se contemnit. lib. 4. xxr* 
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favour, must not seek to support his arguments 
by the principles or the practice of the United 
States. 

Intimidation, or any other form of interfer- 
ence with the rights and the independence of the 
elector, will always in this coimtry be stigma- 
tised as it deserves ; and neither that nor any 
other abuse of power, wherever it is disposed to 
show itself, can eflFectually or for any length of 
time resist the wholesome effects of public ex- 
posure. 

Note. — Bribery at Elections, — Having adverted above to the 
alleged " bribery and corruption " that goes on at certain elec- 
tions in the United States, notwithstanding what is in this country 
popularly considered a panacea for it and so many other evils— 
namely, large constituencies — I feel bound to add the following 
justification of the assertion. 

Extract from " The Message of the Governor of the State of 
New York to the Senate and Assembly," for the year 1850 : — 

"The alarming increase of bribery in our popular elections 
demands your serious attention. The preservation of our liberties 
depends on the purity of the elective franchise, and its indepen- 
dent exercise by the citizen ; and I trust you will adopt such 
measures as shall effectually protect the ballot-box from all cor- 
rupting influences." — New York Commercial Advertiser^ Jan. 8, 
1860. 

Extract from the ** Message of the Governor of the State of 
New York to the Senate and Assembly," for the year 1851 ; — 

" The increase of corrupt practices in our elections has become 
a subject of general and just complaint. It is represented that, 
in some localities, the suffrages of considerable numbers of voteK 
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have been openly purchased with money. We owe it to our- 
selves and to posterity, and to the free institutions which we 
have inherited, to crush this hateful evil in its infancy, before it 
attains sufficient growth to endanger our political system. The 
honest and independent exercise of the right of suffrage is a vital 
principle in the theory of representative government. It is the 
only enduring foundation for a republic. Not only should the 
law punish every violation of this principle as a crime against the 
integrity of the State, but any person concerned hi giving or 
receiving any pecuniary consideration for a vote, should, upon 
challenge, be deprived of the privilege of voting. I submit the 
subject to your consideration, in the hope that additional remedies 
may be prescribed and enforced." 

The interpretation to be given to this passage is not, if I am 
rightly informed, to be confined to the lower Irish of the large 
cities, or to the State of New York. There is a certain class of 
persons, somewhat numerous in the United States, who live by 
** working the elections," which, as they are pretty frequent, 
give them ample occupation. There is another class, that of 
" trading politicians," who look for their reward in various shapes 
during the tenure of office of the party which they espouse. 
There is, finally, the large, and in some places not badly organ- 
ized, class of Irish labourers, whose votes are apt to turn the 
scale on very many occasions. These are, it is notorious, often won 
to the side of the party in power, whatever it may be, by being 
employed out of the public funds, at by no means inadequate 
wages, for special jobs, just previously to the period of elections. 
The practice has given rise to a common euphony for bribery, 
<^ pipe-laying." It arose from an alleged manoeuvre at New 
York during the progress of the introduction of the Croton water. 
After a period of inaction, the authorities, as is reported, were 
suddenly seized with an extraordinary degree of zeal in breaking 
up the streets and laying down pipes — in some instances, it is 
said, long before they were wanted ; and Irishmen were brought 
into the city from all quarters to assist in that beneficent expendi- 
ture. It is further said that many of these pipes had to be taken 
up again, having been laid in a manner that did not meet with 
subsequent approval. 



Another term appears frequently in the public prints which 
requires a little explanation, for tiie benefit of our optimists in 
this country ; it is the terra " log-rolling," and is derived from 
the " backwoodsman's craft," and from the neighbourly assistance 
common on the outskiru of civilizaticm. When a settler bas cut 
down bis timber, and sawn it into convenient lengths for gelling it 
off the land, his neighbours assemble with their oien and chains, 
and in a few hours drag the whole off his "clearing." When 
summoned, he is ready to do tbi'm the same turn. Political and 
electioneering " l(^-roIling" means, therefore, "Help me in my 
job, and I will help you in yours." There is evidently a slight 
difference in principle in the two processes, which, however, doet 
not prevent the political " log-rolling" from being successfully 
resorted to. In the first ease — that of the backwoodsman — the 
end is attained by all [mlling one way ; in the second, though 
ostensibly each |)arty is pulling different ways, the end, somehovr 
or other, turns out lo be the profit of both. 

It may be desirable to illustrate this by an instance. A mem* 
ber of a State Legislature wishes lo obtain an appropriation of 
20,000 dollars for some public work in his L-oiinty ; he secures the 
support of other members by promising to vote for a similar grant 
to theirs. Some 50,000 or 100,000 dollars of the j.ublic money 
will therefore be spent, where a tenth part of the sum would 
be all that would be strictly necessary for the ])ublic service. 
Authentic instances of this kind are freely mentioned to any one 
who may havo the cnriosity to inquire into this phase of the 
working of the United States liegislaiures, some of which are, of 
course, more conspicuous than others in this particular. 

Also in the matter of Government contraels of all kinds, if 
common fame is to bo depended upon, the amount of Jobbing and 
corru[ition, especially in times of war, would astonish the acute 
Parliamentary critics of our army and navy and miscellaneous 
estimates. It is asserted that one of the principal reasons why 
war is so popular in the United Slates is the wide field it opens 
Ibr these practices. The Florida and Mexican wars abounded i 
examples of them, some equalling anything that could have oi 
curred in the most corrupt period of our own Govcmracnt during 
the last century. 
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THE PRESS. 



It had never come in my way, previously to 
my landing in New York, to read an American 
newspaper, and all I knew of them was by 
description, and through such extracts as are 
copied occasionally into the daily London papers. 
It was, therefore, a new and pretty ample field 
of study, between the intervals of riding, driving, 
and walking by the sea at Newport in Rhode 
Island, enjoying for ten days its refreshing cool- 
ness, and the abundant and most friendly hospi- 
tality of the numerous pleasant families who 
have their villa residences in that favourite 
neighbourhood. Papers from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charles- 
town, New Orleans, Richmond (Virginia), Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Independence (Missouri), 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago — ^three at least from 
some of those places and two from others — 
tempt the curiosity of a stranger; and if the 
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whole of the above are not found at the gi^ntic 
hotels at Newport, you are not long before 
making their acquaintance on the desks round 
the walls of the reading-rooms in the hotels of 
the different cities. 

Raising my eyes from the daily study of all 
that was attractive in I know not how many 
square yards of paper (no slight matter consider- 
ing the usual smallness of the print), I was 
tempted for some time to ask myself whether 
it were really true that I, as an Englishman, 
was meeting with nothing but civility, cordiality, 
and kindness from every one I fell in with, 
while probably every individual among them 
had been just reading, in some paper or other, 
the most virulent denunciations of England, the 
bitterest taunts against her policy, the most 
undervaluing remarks on her power, and the 
most depreciating estimates of the individual 
character of her people. 

After a three months' course of these papers, 
I think I am safe in saying that the ordinary 
tone of more than two-thirds of them is of that 
quality, whenever they take occasion to discuss 
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anything in which England, or English customs, 
or English character may be involved ; and that 
in a moment of the least political excitement, a 
still large portion of them join in the same cry, 
and it then requires no ordinary coinage in the 
editor of an American newspaper to deal out to 
England, or any one of her actions, the simplest 
meed of fairness. 

I asked very many persons what was the 
meaning of all this, and the answer I invariably 
received was, " Oh, you must not mind what 
our papers say ; we don't read such trash as , 
most of them contain ; it is written to catch the 
Irish votes at the elections." 

With all deference to my numerous and most 
respectable informants, I am not satisfied that 
this answer goes to the root of the matter. 

For a solution I think it is necessary to begin 
with the beginning; and that beginning is, in 
a nation all educated on one plan, the public 
schools. 

In the course of my visits to these schools, in 
the range of country which I have already de- 
scribed, I asked permission to look, among the 



other school-books, at the book of history in 
common use. I found there were several, some 
preferred in some parts of the country, and some 
in others. I looked through them all. They 
contain either a very brief resum6 of history, 
both ancient and modern, or of modern alone,, 
principally that of England, so brief; however, as 
to be entirely unimpressive to the minds of youth,, 
being very little more than a mere dry detail, \ 
of facts and dates. The staple of these books is, 
as is very natural, American history, from the; 
landing of the Puritans to the termination of the. 
last war. The most prominent part is, as na-> 
turally, given to the history of the war of inde- 
pendence. Of the spirit of their forefathers in. , 
undertaking that war, and of their courage in 
carrying it to a successful issue, they have much 
reason to be proud. The exploits of that war 
(and the snceessftd ones of the last) figure, of 
course, conspicuously in those histories. The 
error of the British Government and people in 
provoking the struggle is chastised with no 
sparing hand ; while the power of the American 
people, as exhibited in beating the British Go- 
g3 
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vemment, and the glory thence resulting, occupy 
a conspicuous place. As long as such histories 
are written in a fair and simply patriotic spirit, 
without seeking to perpetuate hostile feelings, 
and without either unjustifiable exaggerations or 
unfair concealments (and I cannot say that some 
of the books I looked at were free from such 
defects), no one can complain that American 
children should read principally American his- 
tory; but a young person who has been in- 
structed in a course of history in which a few 
years and a few events are made to assume such 
prominence, while the history of previous cen- 
turies and subsequent events are all but un- 
known, will be apt to have very exaggerated 
ideas of his own nation and a very slender one 
of any other. 

By way of exemplifying the exceedingly 
meagre summaries of history, ancient and mo- 
dem, that accompany some of these Ameri- 
can histories, I will refer to the following 
passage from the "Report of the Annual Ex- 
aminations of the Public Schools of the City of 
Boston,'* for 1849 (page 13) :— - 
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" The text-book of history now in use in our 
schools is not a good one. It is very brief, 
not very accurate, and very uninteresting. It 
appears to be nothing more than a very dry 
detail of the leading facts of history, related in 
no connection except that of chronological order, 
and utterly destitute of anything to awaken and 
interest the attention. We will give an illus- 
tration of its character. In the part devoted to 
Grecian history, the names of Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, and Leonidas are not intro- 
duced in the narration of the Persian invasions ; 
and the name of not a single inhabitant of 
Greece, who lived between the time of Solon 
and that of Epaminondas, is mentioned in the 
course of that part of the history. Yet this 
period of nearly two hundred years was prolific 
of great men, and is probably the most important 
era in the history of civilization.'* To prevent 
any possible misapprehension, I add the whole 
passage in the Appendix (D), p. 165, together 
with the questions in History, at an examination 
of candidates for the High School at Lowell. 

For similar instances, in reference to modem 
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times, and to the history of England in parti- 
cular, no one need be at a loss who will take 
up any of the Histories in use in the schools of 
the United States. It would seem that " heroic 
examples," that "pathetic incidents," that "sen- 
timents that either exalt or fortify, or soften 
and melt the human heart " * — those main 
instruments for the inculcation of a high tone 
of thought and the creation of expanded sym- 
pathies in the mind of youth — were to be 
found almost exclusively within the brief period 
of the United States' history, from the war 
of independence to the present hour. It may 
be said that the number of those who are 
taught in schools, or who acquire afterwards 
even the elements of any such comprehensive 
knowledge of history, or are possessed with the 
feelings that arise from it, are few in any 
country. The material difference, however, be- 
tween most other countries and the United 
States is, that in the former the numerical mass 
do not govern, and that in the latter they do. 

♦ Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. i. p. 118 of his * Memoirs 
and Life/ by his Son. London, 1836. 
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Ignorance, therefore, or, what is perhaps worse, 
contracted ideas, are there of more political mo- 
ment, and aflPord a greater hold for the senti- 
ments and passions that the declamatory writings 
above described inspire. 

And that these writings do take that hold on 
the numerical mass of the people in the United 
States — by which expression, the numerical mass, 
I mean to exclude the higher, the educated, the 
commercial, and the better sort of the trading 
classes generally, and some of the most enlight- 
ened of the rural classes as they have been de- 
scribed to me — is abundandy evident to any one 
who even for a short time freely mixes with them. 
How, indeed, can it be expected to be much 
otherwise, when to the universal mass, prepared 
or unprepared by intellectual training, young or 
old (for mere boys very soon turn politicians), 
comes the daily stimulus of the democratic 
press, flattering their vanity, pandering to their 
passions, and striving to fill them with exag- 
gerated notions of their self-importance ? Neither 
is there much diflPerence between the democratic 
and a large part of the Whig press in that par- 
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ticular. The writers in these papers seem to 
delight in fanning and keeping alive national 
animosities ; and it is both strange and unnatural 
to see the most studious and unceasing en- 
deavours made to maintain those animosities 
between us and our brethren of the same race 
and kindred on the other side of the Atlantic, 
when between ourselves and the French they 
have all but expired.* 

Of all this the people of England are in 
general profoundly ignorant, and, it must be 
added^ profoundly indifferent to it. In the 
mean time that democratic press is occupied in 
nursing the popular ambition by holding forth 
the doctrine that it is the "manifest destiny" of 
the American people to absorb the whole con- 
tinent and its adjoining islands. It stirs up 
the warlike spirit which pervades the whole 

* Unfortunately our own press not uncommonly presents ex- 
amples of a mode of comment on what it disapproves in the 
conduct of the American government and people, the caustic 
satire of which burns deeper than the arguments. Every dis- 
paraging word is caught at, and its import magnified, and every 
sarcasm, from whatever quarter, in book or pamphlet, speech or 
newspaper, is quoted and re-quoted for years, as proofs of the 
bad disposition of the English people towards everything Ame- 
rican. 
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comrtry ; it systematically teaches them 
undervalue the power of England, and to look I 
upon her as weak and declining; and it inspires 
them with an evident desire to try their strength 
with Great Britain, in the confident expectation 
that it would give them very httle trouble to lay 
her prostrate. That during the excitement on 
the Cuban affair, of which I had good opportu- 
nities of watching the course, the democratic 
press should pour forth even more than its usual 
quantity of declamation in its endeavour to stir 
up the passions and promote the objects above ad- 
verted to, might be expected ; but I confess I did 
not expect to see so many of the Whig papers at 
that time fall in with the same tone. The con- 
duct of some few of them was manly and honour- 
able. They resisted from the first the popular im- 
pulse towards that unprincipled aggression. But 
it was lamentable and of evil augury to read, ia 
other papers of that party, leading articles, the 
premises of which were for, and the conclusiona 
against, that act of piracy; sentences one day 
condemning the offender, yet defending the 
offence ; another day sentences taking the oppo- 
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site line, and so written as to be quoted as proofs 
of consistency should the turn of events render 
the " cry for Cuba " an available one at the next 
elections. The trimming of some of the Whig 
papers during several weeks displayed as com- 
plete a want of principle as the aggression, and 
a less amoimt of determination than the demo- 
cratic papers exhibited in their bold and un- 
scrupulous adoption of it from the beginning. 

I should be sorry to be thought for a moment 
to imply that any number of the upper classes 
in the United States, commercial or professional, 
or of the respectable and intelligent trading 
classes in their various grades, or of the rural 
population in the New England and parts of the 
other settled States, partake in these feelings 
or o|»iiions. The cultivation and knowledge of 
the former, and their acquaintance with foreign 
coimtries (for it is rare to meet with an American 
in easy circumstances, in the cities, who has not 
been to Europe), and the general high average 
of intelligence among the latter, prevent any 
such supposition entering one's mind. But the 
proportion which these classes bear to the whole 
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population, even of the cities, is comparatively 
small ; and it is upon the lower portions of the 
people in the cities and towns, upon the number 
of persons' of unsettled occupations that con- 
gregate in them to prey in some way or other 
upon the community, and upon the less intel- 
ligent of the 23,000,000 people scattered over 
the vast extent of territory from the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico to the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, that these papers speculate, when 
they create or keep alive the excitements above 
referred to. And that they operate upon con- 
genial groimd I do not doubt ; not so much from 
the numerous instances I met with in distant 
villages and towns towards the West, and in 
intercourse with a great variety of people in the 
middle and lower grades of life, whom a traveller 
has no diflSculty in conversing with whenever he 
pleases, — among whom, with a great degree of 
practical knowledge of their own neighbourhood 
and its various interests, I was invariably struck 
with their almost entire ignorance of anything 
beyond it, — ^but from the opinions of a consider- 
able number of the most observant and intel- 
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ligent persons who have been long conversant 
with the real state of opinion and the average 
modes of thought in the remote parts of the 
country. 

This high opinion of themselves and low 
estimate of other powers, which pervades, I be- 
lieve, the numerical mass of the people of the 
United States, renders it by no means impro- 
bable that they may at any moment, in a period 
of popular excitement, hurry along the upper 
and more sober-minded classes of the com- 
munity, and their Government, into a course of 
national policy which those classes might in 
reality condemn, but which they would have no 
power to arrest or alter. Such an instance, to 
refer to no others, occurred in the case of the 
Mexican war, which was condemned by all their 
best statesmen, and against which they were 
warned in the most earnest manner by nearly 
all that deserved to exercise any moral weight 
in the community. But the popular current 
was too strong for them, and they were finally 
led to acquiesce in what they could not prevent ; 
one imprudent step of the Government, in risk- 
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ing a small body of troops in an exposed position, 
having been held to commit irretrievably both 
Government and people. Such periods of po- 
pular excitement must be expected to recur at 
no very great intervals, where their causes fall 
in with the principles of a large, not to say pre- 
ponderating body in the State ; where so many 
eager expectants are ever on the watch to profit 
by them ; and where an unscrupulous Press is 
ever at hand to mislead the popular mind, and 
to play upon the excitable temperament of the 
people. 

When such occasions arise, I believe there is 
no more effectual mode of keeping the peace 
than to show unmistakeably to those persons 
who pull the wires of these popular excitements, 
that there is no weakness in the counsels of 
Great Britain, nor any failing in the strength of 
her arm, if need be, to sustain them. Those 
persons, indeed, know full well that no more 
than a minute fraction of that strength was ever 
put forth in the unfortunate collisions that have 
hitherto taken place between Great Britain and 
the United States. The great mass of their 
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readers are profoundly ignorant of that fact. It 
will not be the fault of these newspaper writers, 
if their fellow-countrymen are not some day 
rather roughly awakened to their error. 

I think it neoenary to justify what I have stated respecting 
the Whig press by an instance. It shall be the last, in point of 
time, of a long list that I might have referred to. 

I have been, since August last, a diligent reader of one of the 
New York Whig papers, which was described to me, and I think, 
on the whole, rightly, as the one most ably and respectably con- 
ducted. 

In its number of December 13, 1851, is a copy of a speech 
which its editor was to have delivered, if he had an opportunity, 
at one of the banquets in honour of M. Kossuth. To this in- 
tended speech the editor attaches his own name at full length. 
The sentiments, therefore, were not uttered on the spur of the 
moment, but are deliberate. The editor had recently returned 
from Austria, to the government of which country he had been 
accredited as the minister of the United States. In this intended 
speech occurs the following sentence, in reference to the recent 
affiur of the Prometheus, which had been fired into by a British 
man-of-war, and compelled to pay port-dues to the Government 
of Nicaragua :— 

** But we are asked to interfere in European politics ! With 
whom, and against whom ? Why, with England, and against 
Russia! With England, who is daily striving to get a foot-hold 
upon our southern border ; who respects not the faith of treaties 
recently made ; and who but yesterday, as it were, dishonoured 
our flag on the coast of New Granada ; and from whom we have 
just demanded the most ample apology, under a threat of war." 

This gentieman, who had been recenUy filling one of the most 
honourable diplomatic situations which his country could confer, 
sees, it would appear, nothing indecorous in charging the British 
Government with a wilful disregard of the faith of treaties ; and 
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this, without waiting to see whether the British GoTerament 
would or would not disavow the act of the commander of the 
British vessel. 

Neither, apparently, does this former minister see anything 
unbecoming in holding such language as that of *' demanding a 
most ample apology, under a threat of war." 

It might be somewhat curious, though not to the present point, 
were I to add an extract from a speech delivered in the Senate of 
the United States by Mr. Senator Foote, printed in the very next 
column to that occupied by the above intended speech, and in 
which Mr. Foote designates this gentleman by his name at full 
length, and charges him, by his title of the 'Mate minister 
to Austria,*' with '^ more than fiendish malignity," and with 
'* spreading abroad the most reckless assertions;" and volunteers 
to show that ** every falsehood and unprincipled statement " made 
by him had been amply refuted ; with more in the same peculiar 
stvle. 

How far these amenities may be held to neutralise each other 
1 am unable to say. 

An American friend, for whose character and abilities 1 have a 
very high esteem, and to whom 1 have submitted this volume, 
was of opinion that 1 should suppress the two last paragraphs, on 
the ground that they were of no public interest. 

I very respectfully beg to differ from him. 1 think it desirable 
that a portion, at least, of the public in this country should have 
an opportunity of being acquainted with such facts, and drawing 
from them their own conclusions. 

My friend is also of the opinion that 1 have attributed *' too 
much authority to the newspapers " in his country. Doubtiess, 
among the class of cultivated and intelligent gentiemen to which 
he belongs, they have a very limited influence. But 1 cannot 
abandon a very strong impression, from all I saw and heard, that 
among the mass of the population they have a great deal. 
Nothing can be more repulsive to an English taste than the ser- 
vile flattery, the reckless abuse, the suppression of truth, and the 
propagation of falsehood, that is continually meeting the eye in a 
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vast majority of the newspapers of that country. The facility 
with which they can be set on foot gluts the market, and reduces 
the profits to so low a point, that very few men of character and 
ability will condescend to embark in that species of occupation. 
Many newspapers are established by tradesmen as vehicles for 
their own advertisements — many to serve a temporary political 
purpose, which they advocate unscrupulously for a few weeks, 
and then disappear. The above facts convey their own moral, 
for ooonderation in this country. 
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The best results are taking place from the 
greater frequency of intercourse between the 
upper and educated classes of both countries, 
occasioned by the facilities of steam navigation. 

It is almost a part of the business of the mer- 
cantile and the principal members of the retail 
trading classes to go to Europe to extend their 
connexions, to gain information in their parti- 
cular line, or to lay in their own stocks. Of 
the wealthier and the professional classes, 
nine out of ten go to Europe the moment they 
are able to accomplish it ; and it is rare to find 
any person who inherited even a moderate com- 
petence, or has obtained the means by his own 
exertions, who has not been there. 

In the course of many most agreeable con- 
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versations with individuals of all those classes 
who had visited England, the only thing I felt 
disposed to regret was, that, generally speaking, 
they had seen very little except the town life ; 
the manufacturing districts and the capital being 
usually the principal points of attraction, accord- 
ing to their respective occupations or pursuits ; 
the wealthier persons, and those travelling for 
mere information and pleasure, passing on to the 
Continent after a short stay in London. There 
are, of course, many exceptions among the latter, 
who, in the course of their sojourn, see various 
specimens of our modes of country life. It is much 
to be desired that that phase of British social 
life and institutions should be more generally 
and better known to those who visit England 
firom the United States ; a nearer acquaintance 
would probably remove some lingering misap- 
prehensions on both sides. But whether an 
educated American has travelled or not, he is, 
if I may allege my own experience, ever ready to 
display the greatest cordiality and kindness to 
any one from this country, on the slightest in- 
troduction. Indeed, even without it, in the 
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casual intercourse of hotel life, or iii travelling, 
I invariably found every one disposed to con- 
verse, if conversation was volunteered, and 
most willing, if opportunity offered, to perform 
any act of courtesy and politeness. I cannot 
adequately e:ipress the gratification I have ex- 
perienced from the personal intercourse it was 
my good fortune to have with very many 
among the highly-cultivated families of the 
upper class in different parts of the country. 
That in the course of travelling you are not occa- 
sionally forced into juxtaposition with persons 
of a very different description, to whom some of 
the severe things that have been said and written 
of portions of American society might apply, I 
will not assert. But I am able to say that, in the 
ten weeks I was in the United States — a great 
part of it spent in what may be popularly ca,lled 
rather " out of the way " parts of the country, 
diough short of the great, half-settled, anomalous 
West — I met with nothing that the commonest 
good-humour and forbearance would not make 
light of. If the mamiers of some are much too free 
and easy to consist with the simplest principles 
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of good-breeding, and the habits of others ob* 
noxious in many respects, the traveller in a 
country not his own is, I think, bound to re- 
member that he came to these annoyances — if 
such he feels them to be — and not they to him, 
and that probably, if he were to come again 
when he was twenty years older, he would find 
that many of them had disappeared. And if he 
looks above these secondary matters, and sets to 
work to endeavour to understand the " form and 
pressure,'' the meaning and the bearing of the 
vast society that is, within this century, to fill 
up the great valley of the Mississippi, with all 
their present experiments in government, in re^ 
ligion, in laws, and in social life, he will, if he 
be one of English training, find subjects of 
reflection, speculation, and inquiry, which the 
application of a year or two, if he had time for 
it, would scarcely satisfy. It was everjrwhere 
a subject of regret among the educated portion 
of the community that so few Englishmen not 
connected with mercantile pursuits visited them. 
I believe it would be greatly to the public benefit 
on both sides of the water if more did so, and if 
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we saw more of the upper class of American 
society here.* 

Whoever from this country visits the United 



1, which haj proved st 
to say more than one word, and 
or flattering. 

in this country were compelled, 

ivel in third-class caniagp!, or, 

thing, if a general averi^e of 



* On the subject 
to other pens, I do not inlenc 
that shall be neither offensive 

I suspect that, if all peopli 
if they travelled at all, to t 
which comes to nearly the sa 
comfort were struck between first, second, and third, and thi 
were no escape from the mode of travelling that resulted from it, 
the process would not be agreeable lo sensitive minds. Hap- 
pily, the use of tobacco in its most repulsire form is a!l but 
unknown to us, and, therefore, you would not find persons guilty 
of practices resulting Irom it, that arc ineipresaibly disgusting, 
and from which, moreover, you have often no eiemption, 
whether you are sitting near persons of the most res|)ectRb!o 
exterior or otherwisG. (It must be remembered, however, that 
it is most rare to see any one in the rank of a gentleman in the 
United Stales offending in that particular.) Neither, if you had 
just risen from a chair on the deck of a steamboat, to take a 
momentary look at a passing view or to reach anything, with a 
most evident "animus reverteniil," would you be likely to find 
that a " gentleman" standing near you, and having a keen eye to 
number one, had taken the chair from underyou and appropriated 
it to himself; and also that it refjuiri'd no sliglil tact and good 
humour to induce him to surrender it again. Similarly with 
regard to your seat in a railway carriage. Nor would you, 
probably, be often addressed in a manner that would not ^ound 
quite appropriate to "ears polite." If, however, there is one 
thing on which the press of the United States is unanimous, 
it ii in condemning and endeavouring to correct what remain! 
of these " disBgrePibles." They need no one's aid or inter- 
ference ; and, indeed, in this, as in many other oialters of no 
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States for the purpose of mere travelling, will 
probably at first experience a little difficulty 
in conforming to the mode of life in the great 

concern to us, such interference and harsh comment have led to 
much mischievous irritation. 

I was informed, and indeed I saw evidence of it in all parts 
of the country, that the root of these matters was being attacked 
in the public schools. 

The following was a statement made to me on the subject bj 
a gentleman of large experience, holding an important public 
office in the education department of one of the eastern States : — 

'* We are aiming at the reformation of manners in all our 
public schools, and in our normal schools, teachers' institutes, 
and county associations of teachers. Manners are made a pro- 
minent subject of criticism daily in all the teachers' institutes of 
the State. Any impropriety of speech or demeanour is com-- 
mented upon, without, however, reference to the individual. 
Several of our leading writers on education have held that the 
national manners ought to be corrected through the public 
schools." 

In a considerable number of the many public schools I 
visited in different parts of the United States I had been struck 
with the entire absence of good manners on the part of the 
children, whenever any circumstance gave occasion for exhibiting 
their ordinary demeanour. There was a marked want of any. 
outward demonstration of deference and respect, and, on the part 
of the teacher, what appeared to me a most singular submission 
of himself to the children. Nothing was put to them as from 
authority, but the most trifling command was conveyed in a tone 
and in language implying that it was for them to judge whether 
they would obey it or not ; and in some addresses to the children 
I heard somewhat inflated appeals to them as responsible for their 
own actions, and soon about to become citizens of the greatest 
and most glorious Republic that the world had ever seen, with 
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hotels. Private sitting-rooms are seldom asked 
for, except for families, and therefore not always 
to be had by persons travelling alone, or if so, at 
in some cases rather a high rate. The early 
dinner-hour is at first felt to be a constraint ; but 

other topics in the same strain, all tending, as it seemed, to 
produce a most undue notion of themselves in the minds of the 
children, and a complete independence of all control, parental or 
any other. In other schools I observed nothing of the kind ; 
but, on the contrary, the master or mistress maintaining their 
proper position and speaking with authority, yet asserting it 
with all due mildness. 

I asked a gentleman, holding an official position in the educa~ 
tion department of one of the States, for a solution of this. His 
answer was as follows : — 

" What you have noticed has been the result of a reaction 
against the Puritan severity in the management of children, which 
has carried many among us to a contrary extreme. It produced 
a school of thinkers who maintained that nothing but < moral 
suasion ' should be resorted to in the management of children. 
They are called ^ non-resistants ;' they think that no force should 
be used in the management or training of children, but only 
appeals to their affections, their conscience, and their reason, and 
that human nature can be depended upon largely for bringing 
them right. These doctrines have been carried into the public 
schools in numerous instances. The effect is, that the master 
appears in a false position before the children, and the principle 
of deference to authority is loosened, or rather not established 
at all. Opinion is now beginning to set the other way, and we 
are endeavouring slowly to reproduce more authority in our 
schools." 

Both manners and principles will, I apprehend, in time feel 
the benefit of the gradual diffusion of these sounder views. 
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there is more trouble in deviating fix)m9 than in 
adhering to, the usual practice. At some of the 
best hotels at New York the hour is later, five 
to half-past, but in the other cities from two to 
three. French cookery is the rule in tiie cities, 
and an imitation of it in the country and on 
board the steamboats. Those remarkable river 
steamboats, some of them of astonishing dimen- 
sions, have been often described. They are 
bold conceptions, and admirably adapted to 
their double purpose of freight and passenger 
traffic. But on surveying with surprise the 
luxury and splendour of their decorations, you 
are tempted to ask yourself for what potentate 
of the East or West they were originally con- 
structed, and how they contrived to get across 
the Atlantic. Everywhere you meet with 
uniform civility and attention, and even in 
the smallest country inns universal cleanliness, 
though often a scanty supply, according to 
English notions, of the materials of the toilette. 
The high wages of servants, and the difficulty of 
obtaining good ones, are, I believe, among the 
principal causes of tiie custom of so many people 
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breakfasting, dining, and taking all other meals 
at the same table ; and the general absence of 
conversation is the natural consequence of such 
a number of persons being brought together, 
unacquainted with each other, and perhaps ] 
mutually unwilling to form acquaintances they I 
know not with whom. Meals, moreover, 
such occasions, are popularly said to be " matters ] 
of business," to be got over as quickly 
possible. Not so, however, at some of the ] 
best hotels, where the numbers you meet are j 
smaller, and where mutual confidence springs up j 
rapidly among people evidently of similar tastes I 
and similar social position. 

The autumnal climate is, as is well known, ] 
generally delightful, but this year there was ) 
period of unusual heat in September, the ther- 
mometer being for some days from 92° to 95° 
for the greater part of the day. It was, how- 
ever, so far endurable, that it did not seem to | 
prevent any one going about his ordinary occu- 
pations. From 95' the mercury sank, in less 
than thirty-six hours, to below the freezing-point 
in and in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and; I 
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I believe, over a wide extent of country. The 
rapid alterations of temperature are among the 
most trying incidents to the climate of the 
United States. Its general brightness and dry- 
ness are said to be among the causes of the 
alleged excitability of the American character. 

No one who has seen will ever forget the 
gorgeous autumn tints of an American forest, 
wherever the "hard woods" and not the pine 
predominate. That "lustrous woodland" is un- 
equalled by anything of the kind in Europe. 
But to an eye accustomed to the luxurious love- 
liness, the exquisite outlines, the picturesque 
combinations of the south of Europe, the general 
aspect of the scenery in the United States (I 
speak of its northern portions) is monotonous. 
There are scenes on the Hudson, on the Catskill 
Mountains, in other directions in the State of 
New York; among the Alleghanies; on the 
banks of the Susquehanna and the Juniata; on 
the Ohio ; in Vermont, among the White Moun- 
tains — to say nothing of Niagara, which needs 
no mention — doubtless of great beauty ; but they 
are widely apart, and few in comparison with the 
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great extent of country. The aspect of the \ 
I country towns, too, is monotonous, as well as that 

«f the villages, though they are bright and clean, | 
with unvarying white houses and green Vene- ' 
tiaus, and white chm-ch-spires and public build- , 
ings. Here and there a few good specimens of 
Gothic and Elizabethan, and also of the !Roman 
style, show a growing taste in architecture. The J 
public buildings generally in the towns and cities I 
are of fine dimensions and solidly constructed. 
One peculiarity in the cities is that of the lines of 
railway passing on a level along some of the prin- 
cipal streets. The trains are, however, drawn J 
by horses from the point where they enter the I 
suburbs, or soon after. Another unusual sight to 
an English eye is the habit of carrying the electric 
telegraph wires along the streets, into the heart 
of the cities. I counted six-and-twenty lines, on 
one occasion, visible from one spot. They are 
very loosely hung (partly, I believe, on account 
of the great changes of temperature to v/hich . 
I they are exposed), and altogether seem put up 

I in a very " rough and ready " manner. But of I 

this no one will complain who finds that he can I 
h3 
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send a message from New Orleans to Quebec and 
Halifax, or from New York to Chicago, and re*- 
ceive an answer in a few hours, and for a very mo* 
derate payment. It is singular to see along the 
common road, in the remote forest, the solitary 
wire stretched, or rather dangling, from tree to 
tree, or from the rudest, and by no means the 
most upright, poles, crossing and recrossing the 
road to cut off angles, quite unprotected, but 
usually the trustworthy and all but instan* 
taneous messenger of thought between minds 
perhaps a thousand miles asunder. Even small 
country towns often have their electric tele- 
graph, conducted for many miles along the 
common township road from the main line. 
The chief characteristic, however, of the towns 
and villages is the breadth of the streets, the 
excellence of the foot-pavements, and the or- 
namental appearance of the trees which are 
so commonly planted along their sides. The 
portions of the cities, also, that are inhabited 
by the wealthier classes, partake lai^ely of this 
element of cheerfulness and beauty, — a matter 
doubtless often before adverted to by travellers, but 
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which it would be most desirable to imitate more 
frequently in our own land. The exceeding good 
taste of many private residences which I had 
the good fortune to see indicates the spread of 
real refinement The public evidences, however, 
of the increase of mere luxury are very numerous, 
and excite many reflections on matters of public 
policy. With the temptations of wealth and 
luxury all around, and the standard of expense 
in all the ordinary social relations continually 
rising, how are iil-paid public men to be expected 
to stand alone iii retaining a republican simpli- 
city, and to keep themselves undefiled by cor- 
ruption ? On the slavery question I do not touch, 
not because I feel in the least degree indlBFerent 
to it, but because I have a strong opinion that 
all comments on it from this country do more 
harm than good. It is a heavy weight on the 
minds of the most thoughtful inhabitants of the 
United States from one end of the country to 
the other. Interference of any kind only tends 
to exasperate feelings already, perhaps, too much 
heated for calm consideration. If it could be 
put aside and forgotten for five years, it would 



be ^J 

i 
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be a great gain for all parties. A practfcable 
solution might then, perhaps, be arrived at. 
We may rest assured that nothing that can be 
said on this side of the water can add to the 
impression of the momentous fact that the 
slave population are already 3,000,000, and 
in the lifetime of many now in existence will 
possibly be 6,000,000. Still less do taunt 
and crimination become us, whose predecessors 
brought to that country the first elements of the 
present tremendous problem {funesta dote d' in- 
finiti giuii). These, and many other things that 
he may meet with, may not suit the ideas of an 
Englishman of the present day ; but if wrong, 
there are plenty of minds in the United States 
engaged in the effort to correct them. I 
have no desire to meddle with them. I am 
writing, not for American, but for English 
readers, and because I believe that I have had 
a few things to say which may not be un- 
deserving the consideration of my own country- 
men. 
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( A. ) Vide p. 74. 

Estimated Cost of growing an Acre of Wheat on a Farm of 
200 Acres in the wheat-growing districts of Ohio. 

Dols. Genu. Dols. Cento 

Two pioughings after fallow - - - 2 

Two harrowings and seed - - - 1 76 

Weeding, &c. - - - - - 

Harvesting and carrying - - - 2 
Threshing, at 3 cents ; cleaning and stacking, 

3 cents ; 20 bushels, at 6 cents. - - 1 20 

Carrying to mill, 10 miles, at 2 cents (20x2) 40 

Cultivation and delivery to miller - - - 7 35 

Interest on Capital invested in land at 6 per 

cent., say at 40 dollars per acre - - - 2 40 

Interest on Farming Ca[)ital for 200 acres, 
650 dollars, or 3 dollars 25 cents per acre, 
at 6 per cent. ----- 20 

Interest on Farm-buildings for 200 acres, 3000 
dollars, or 15 dollars per acre, at 6 per 
cent. ---- ---90 

Taxes (State, County, Roads, Schools, Poor), 
Appraisement of 1 per cent, on 76 per cent, 
of the Capital and Buildings, 3650=b2776 
dollars on 200 acres, say per acre - - - 14 

10 99 
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Rbtubit. 



20 bushels, at 60 cents. - 
20 . . 66 . . 



Dola. Cento. 

- 12 

20 , , 66 , , - - - 13 

26 , , 66 , , - - - 13 75 

26 , , 60 , , - - - 16 

26 , , 66 , , - - - 16 26 



Under their present system their straw is of little 
value to them. The common assertion was, that the 
average produce was not above twenty bushels per 
acre, and also that they did not bring their wheat 
freely to market until the price was at least 65 cents. 
If interest and taxes were reduced by one-half, it would 
not, probably, make any material difference in the 
actual result, as it would be an indication of less pro- 
duce or of produce of inferior value. 

With regard to the above statement, another gentle- 
man, having good means of judging, said to me — 
" There are many farmers in Ohio, living in great 
comfort, with houses and buildings w^orth at least 
2000 dollars, who live at more cost, and hire labour, 
and who cannot get on as they have been accustomed 
with wheat under 75 cents to 80 cents. These men 
will probably have made their own bricks for their 
buildings on the spot, and have had a saw-mill near to 
prepare their timber, and have done a great deal of 
the labour themselves. It is common to say that ' the 
West ' can grow wheat at 50 cents ; but the cost of 
transport from the interior will be in proportion to dis- 
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tance, unless close to the lakes, where a few hiindred 
miles in addition do not make much difference. My 
opinion, however, is, that there is no rule yet for price 
in the West. The main elements of cost there are 
labour and the distance from the lakes. The gi*eat 
difficulty is to harvest the crop." 



(B.) Vide f. 75. 

Cost of Tbanspobt of Wheat from the above-mentioned districts 
to Liverpodl, and Selling Price there. 

According to information from the best sources at 
Cleveland, at the end of September last, the prices and 
cost to New York were as follows : — 

Per bushel 
ofeOlbs. 

The farmer in the interior is now getting for red* 
wheat ------ 66 cents. 

Freight to Cleveland - - - - 10 „ 

66 „ 
" We are now shipping ' Ohio red ' from Cleveland 
to New York at 65 to 67 cents, the lowest prices we 
have known for some time. The cheapest mode of 
transport to New York is through the Welland Canal 
to Oswego, and thence on by canal. The usual cost 
by that route is 16 cents to 20 cents per bushel. We 

♦ The wheat of Ohio is principally red. 
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are now delivering it at 85 cents per bushel at New 
York. The Oswego route is about 1 cent per bushel 
cheaper than through Buffalo. The great mass of the 
wheat goes through in spring and autumn ; at mid- 
summer freights are about 10 per cent. less. At these 
prices wheat is not delivered freely by the farmers, 
and any demand would raise the price. They will 
send it on freely at 65 cents, which would make it 95 
cents at New York." 

The present selling price of wheat at New York 
(November 15, 1851) is quoted thus : — 







Genu 






per bmlwl. 


White Genessee 


- 


- 96 to 98 


White Michigan and Ohio - 


- 


- 86 „ 90 


ItedOhio - - - 


- 


- 82 „ 84 


Mixed Canada 


- 


- 84 „ 86 



The following is the statement of the cost and 
charges at New York, the charges from New York to 
Liverpool, and the selling price at Liverpool, referred 
to in page 75 : — 
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Wheat from New York, Baltimore, or Philadelphia, 

to Liverpool. 



1000 bushels at 80 cents 

Measuring and delivering on board . . 
Brokerage i per cent. 4 dollars, and 

petty charges 2 dollars 60 cents . . 
Marine insurance on 870 dollars at 1^ 

per cent 



Drs. cents 
30 
6 60 
13 5 



Commission 2i per cent. 



Exchange at par. 



Freight on 26 tons 15 cwts. 3 qrs., at 
15i. and 5 per cent 

Dock and town dues, entries, &c. . . . 

One month's rent and fire insurance . 

Cartage, porterage, receiving, storing, 
turning, and delivering to buyer . . 

Brokerage i per cent., commission and 
guarantee 2i per ceut., interest on 
capital 1 per cent., 4 per cent, on £238 

At 3 months and 3 days. 



£, s. d, 

21 1 10 
2 13 4 
1 19 2 

6 12 11 
9 10 5 



Drs. cents. 
800 



49 65 



849 65 
21 24 



870 89 



jf . S, d, 

195 19 



41 17 8 



£237 16 8 



*r* OB 

P4 ^XO 



s, d. 



I 
I- 



s. d. 



Free on board at 

New York, &c. 

3 11 4 6j 



To sell 
at Liverpool. 
4 9 I 5 6i 



Free on board in New York. 


To sell at Liverpool and 

pay first cost 

and charges as above. 




Per Winches- 
ter of 60 lbs. 


Per Bushel 
of 70 lbs. 


Per Winches- 
ter of 60 lbs. 


Per Bushel 
of 70 lbs. 


At 80 cents, exchange at par . 

»» 8* »» >» 

»» 90 , , , , . 

f» 95 , , , , • 

•„ 1 dollar 


s. d. 

3 11 

4 7i 
4 lo| 


t. d. 

4 67 

4 10{ 

^ Oft 
^ 4| 

5 8 


s. d. 

4 9 

* oA 

5 3 
5 6j 
5 9 


t. d» 

5 6^ 

5 104\, 

6 l| 
6 5| 
6 8f 
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( C. ) Vide p. 93. 
The lUnufactnring and Industrial Proiliicta of Cindonati. Re- 
port to tho Hoard of Trade, Aug. 13. 1B51, by Mr Charles 
Cist, oditor and ),ublishtT of Cincintiatti in 1861. 
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(D.) Kirfep. 131. 
Extract from Report on Bostoit Pcbuc Schoou. 

" In history we do not think that the attainmentB of 
the pupils are such as could be wished. Nor is the 
mode of teacliing in this study a good one. The fault, 
however, is not to be attributed either to the pupils or 
their instructors. The classes generally have shown a 
very fair knowledge of all that could be learned from 
the sources of learning at their command. The text- 
book of history now in use in our schools is not a good 
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one. It is very brief, not very accurate, and very un- 
interesting. It appears to be nothing more than a very 

dry detail of the leading facts of history, related in no 
connection, except that of chronological order, and 
utterly destitute of anything to awaken and interest 
the attention. We will give an illustration of its cha- 
racter. In the part devoted to Grecian history the 
names of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Leonidas are not introduced in the narration of the 
Persian invasions, and the name of not a single inha- 
bitant of Greece who lived between the time of Solon 
and that of Epaminondas is mentioned in the course of 
this part of the history. Yet this period of nearly two 
hundred years was prolific of great men, and is pro- 
bably the most important era in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It embraces the time of the Persian invasions. 
It was the age of Pericles, of Alcibiades, of Plato, of 
Xenophon, of Herodotus, of the great dramatic poets 
— in short, of nearly all the most eminent intellects of 
ancient Greece. It is but justice, however, to the 
author to say, that the principal defects of this book 
are inseparable from the plan on which it is compiled. 
A history of the world in a duodecimo volume of 300 
pages cannot be otherwise than meagre in its in- 
formation, and a book of larger size would be too 
expensive. 

" History might be made the most interesting and 
one of the most profitable studies to which the atten- 
tion of children could be directed. It so abounds with 
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tbe materials of reflection, tliere is so much in it to 
impress the imagination, to elevate the moral senti- 
inents, to touch the heart and enlarge the mind, that 
it is much to be desired tliat its capabilities aa the 
means of moral as well aa intellectual culture ahould 
be duly improved. But this cannot be done while 
pupils have no other books than those which are con- 
fined to the detail of facts, the mere husks and dross of 
history, without comment or improvement. A child 
may learn that the Athenians defeated the Persiana at 
Marathon and Salamis, that they were in turn repelled 
with disaster from Syracuse, that Alexander overran 
Asia, that the Romans expelled their kings and con- 
quered the known world, without having awakened in 
them one glow of feeling or being made aware of the 
materials for reflection and for a higher instrucUon 
than tbe more knowledge of facts which these and 
other such great events in the world's Btory might pre- 
sent to their view. And such is all the advance that 
can be expected from the book now in use. In the 
course of our examinations it was not much used, and 
such attempts were made as tbe limited time permitted 
to draw out what knowledge the children had, and to 
awaken their interest in this study, but it was generally 
found tbiit, while they could tell very readily what 
was in their text-book, the information derived from it 
had not been conveyed to tlieir minds in such a manner 
as to induce a desire for greater research. In short, 
we do not think, from what appeared at the cxamina- 
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tions, that history is a favourite study, or that the 
quality of the knowledge of it which can at present be 
obtained is of a very valuable or durable kind. A 
book is wanted which, while it narrates facts, should 
also contain such reflections as would awaken the in- 
terest of the children, and, if this were supplied, there 
is no branch of study that would so much contribute 
to mould aright the intellectual and moral habits of 
children as history. We have occasionally met with 
pupils in the schools whose answers showed that they 
had read more and better books of history than their 
text-book, and they were generally among the most 
intelligent and meritorious. Could a school history be 
found which converted the dry outlines of events into 
such life-like pictures as are presented in the pages of 
Herodotus, or as are drawn in the Cyropaedia of Xeno- 
phon, or in the delightful narrative of Livy, the effect 
on our schools would be very soon perceptible; and 
history, instead of being what it now appears to be, a 
very imperfectly studied and ill-relished task, would 
become one of the most delightftd recreations, as well 
as one of the most improving studies, that could be 
adopted for their improvement." 

By way of further illustration of the subject of the 
text (p. 131), I add the questions in history proposed 
to the candidates for admission to the High School at 
Lowell, which I find in the ' Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the School Committee of the City of Lowell, . 
for the year ending December 31, 1850.' — p. 21. 
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The public schools of the city of Lowell consist of 
" forty-six primary schools, nine grammar schools, and 
one high school in two departments." 

The candidates for admission into the high school 
were presented from the nine grammar schools. 

" History. — 1. In what year was America discovered 
by Columbus ? 2, What people colonized the West 
India Islands ? 3. Who was the conqueror of Mexico ? 
4. Who first circumnavigated the earth? 5. Under 
whose patronage did John and Sebastian Cabot sml ? 

6. What river was first explored by James Cartier? 

7. "WHiich of tiie United States was first settled by the 
English? 8. To whom was Pocahontas married? 
9. Did Virginia favour the cause of Cromwell, or of 
King Charles ? 10. What adventurer gave the name 
to New England, and made a map of the country ? 

11. With what Indian chief did the Plymouth colony 
make a treaty of peace, which continued fifty years ? 

12. What war terminated this peace? 13. Under the 
jurisdiction of what colony was Maine placed in 1 652 ? 

14. By whom and where was " King Philip " killed ? 

15. Why was Canada hostile to New England in the 
wars which arose between France and England ? 

16. What made Louisburg a place of great import- 
ance in King George's war? 17. Of what religious 
sect were the New Haven colonists ? 18. What State 
was colonized by Roman Cathobcs? 19. Of what 
religious sect were the first settlers of Pennsylvania? 
20. What were the feelings of the Indians towards 
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William Penn ? 21. Which of the United States was 
colonized under the direction of Oglethorpe ? " 



Note to page 12. 

I have since received a return, made bj the sixteen different 
denominations at Fall River, of the average attendance at the 
Sunday schools in that town. 1 am indebted to one of the 
principal manufacturers of that place, Mr. A. Robeson, for this 
information. The number returned as the average attendance 
is 2026. It has been shown that the total numbers between the 
ages of five and fifteen were, in May, 1850, 2502. Twenty per 
cent., therefore, of the children between those ages are not in 
habitual attendance at Sunday-schools — a number corresponding 
with that exhibited by other localities subsequently mentioned. 

The number of teachers is giyen as 341, and the number of 
adult classes as 62. 

It must be remembered that it is very much the habit in the 
United States for the upper as well as the middle and lower 
classes to send their children to the same Sunday and day 
schools. The above statistics, therefore, apply probably to nearly 
the whole of the population. 
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" The people of England are by no means 
aware how fine a country they possess in 
Canada," said an Upper Canadian gentleman to 
me, a few days after I entered the province ; 
and I am inclined to subscribe to his assertion. 
Books, especially travellers' hasty and imperfect 
sketches, such as my own, can do little more 
than convey a few facts and a few general im- 
pressions : it is necessary to have passed through 
the heart of the country, to have seen its 
splendid agricultural capabilities, to have wit- 
nessed the enterprise that is now at work in 
drawing them forth, to have mixed with its in- 
telligent and loyal people, to have observed how 
much they have done for the improvement and 
embellishment of their country by great and 
noble public works ; by their canals, roads, and 
buildings for general purposes in towns, and how 
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nipiilly its great resources, agricultural and com- 
mci\*ial (uot to speak of incipient and very 
pnuui>in):: hranclios of manufacture), are being de- 
vclojkxl, U*fore a right estimate can be received 
irf ino value of this favoured portion of the most 
iiu^v^rtaut of tho colonial dependencies of the 
ih'Uixh lV*\\n, tho provinces of North America. 

M\ ju>unoaiion for attempting to say any- 
thing kui tho subjoot of that country, after so 
uricf a N ixit* is tho strong impression it has left 
ujKUi u\o that uoithor Canada in particular, nor 
the Ihitixh Xi>rth Amorican provinces generally, 
aiv a^k]^4\viau\l as thoy ought to be by the people 
vki thiglaiul ; auvl having passed through both 
I pjvr auvl LoNUT Canada, from the extreme 
wcoicru ^kuut o^^^K^sire DetrvMt^ to Quebec, and 
takou ;ill tho moaus that came in my way to 
lutoria m\soh' ou s^nuo of the interesting points 
ovuu'cnuug thouu 1 fwl a desire to impart to 
othoi's a ^Kvi'tion of \^hat I have mj-self gathered. 

It mav bs^ xu^^tul tv> mention brieflv the mode 
v»i uaxoUukg I ado|>to\t« and the time occupied in 
uu tour. 

I cutoiwl V pjK^r Caiuida, on the 3rd of Oc- 
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tober, from Detroit, by steamboat, through Lake 
St Clair, up the " Thames " 

" (Arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum) " 

to Chatham in seven hours. I drove to London 

'' (Parvam Trqjam, simulataque magnis Pergama)" 

67 miles, in fifteen hours (the roads being un- 
usually bad after heavy rains), changing horses 
and carriage twice ; stayed a day there, and thence 
to Woodstock, 32 miles, in four hours and a 
quarter, the owner of the horses, who drove, only 
pulling-up twice, for five minutes each, to water. 
Remained a couple of days in the neighbourhood 
of Woodstock, and proceeded thence to Ham- 
ilton, 50 miles, in nine hours, baiting two. 
Coasting the upper end of Lake Erie to Lewis- 
ton, a few miles up the Niagara River, and 
thence to the Falls by carriage, across the lower 
Suspension Bridge, and along the Canada side 
to the Clifton Hotel, immediately opposite the 
Falls, six hours. Stayed fSur days at Niagara, 
and then back to Hamilton by land, taking " en 
route " the most interesting portion of that fine 
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national work the Welland Canal, the succession 
of locks near its highest level ; distance 47 
miles ; time, changing horses once, eight hours. 
A day at Hamilton, and thence by steamboat to 
Toronto, in five hours. Remained five days at 
Toronto, during which I drove some distance 
inland to see farms. By steamer to Kingston, 
in half a day and a night, coasting the shore. 
At Kingston a day, and then, leaving Upper 
Canada after a stay of nineteen days, I divided 
the remaining part of the month, and up to No- 
vember 5th, between Montreal and Quebec. I 
am sensible that so short a visit of scarcely five 
weeks can give but the slenderest title to say 
anything about a country then seen for the first 
time, notwithstanding any amount of diligence 
in seeking for information, or access to the most 
trustworthy sources for obtaining it. I have only 
to say to those who may be willing to receive it 
on the above terms, " valeat quantum." 

Few Englishmen will be induced to visit a 
country for pleasure or information without 
knowing something first about the hotels, roads, 
and means of conveyance. Ellah's hotel at 
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Toronto, and Young's at Hamilton, are kept in 
the English manner ; and at the Clifton House 
at the Falls there are private sitting-rooms, with 
bedrooms adjoining, the magnificent spectacle 
of the Falls being immediately opposite the 
windows. At Sword's hotel, Quebec, you 
may also live, if you please, as in an English 
hotel. At Woodstock and London there are 
very respectable hotels; and at Delaware and 
Chatham such as are suitable to the smaller 
kind of country towns. Of the above I speak 
from experience, and I believe that any one ex- 
tending his range of travel to the other country- 
towns of the province, would find a similar fair 
average of comfort. If he enters this country 
from the States, he will be glad to find at those 
hotels what is not very common in the country 
he has left — good, well-fed beef and mutton, and 
the humble, though useful, accessories of good 
English knives and forks, and other minor 
articles of manufacture for domestic purposes, 
which we are too much accustomed to in abund- 
ance and perfection not to miss greatly wherever 
tarifis are high enough to forbid their general use. 

i3 
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The roads of Upper Canada are, as far as I 
have seen, quite as good as could be expected in 
a country of such extent and so newly settled. 
The worst which I encountered was the un- 
finished one from Chatham to London, part of 
a fine line completing the main communication 
through the province from east to west (from 
Hamilton to Windsor, opposite Detroit), and 
which has been left in its present state in con- 
sequence of the Government having abandoned 
the charge of local works. It is, however, now 
surrendered to the counties through which it 
passes, and will, I understand, be taken in hand 
again next spring. From London to Woodstock 
there is a macadamized road, over which you may 
drive in fine weather at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. From Woodstock to Hamilton, through 
Paris (the great rival European capitals have fur- 
nished ambitious names to very peaceful spots on 
the margins of bright streams, surrounded by a 
few score acres of " clearings," and beyond those 
"a belt of beech and maple and the towering 
pine), about a third of the road is macadamized, 
and the rest was being planked, and was nearly 
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completed. The road more commonly used, by 
Brantford, was then in some places temporarily 
out of order. The greatest portion of the road 
fi'om Hamilton to the Falls is good, and in part 
macadamized. From Toronto to Lake Simcoe 
a macadamized road runs in a straight line for 
42 miles. There are other main roads of com- 
munication, partly macadamized, partly planked, 
or in process of being completed in one way or 
the other: as, from Hamilton to Toronto and 
Kingston, from Hamilton to Gait and Guelph, 
from Woodstock towards Goderich, from Coburg 
to Rice Lake, and several others. 

The cross-roads, especially those leading to 
shipping ports on the lakes or to market-towns, did 
not seem, as far as I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing, to be in as good a state as the farmer would 
find it his interest to put them. If by help of a 
good road he can take to mill or market three 
times the load in half the time, and wifch much 
less wear and tear of cattle and carriage than he 
can on a bad one, a liberal expenditure to obtain 
a good road is one of the best of economies. 
But the struggle between the more and the less 
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enlightened farmers on this point has to be gone 
through in Canada, as was the case in times past 
in every county in England. In Canada the 
especial value of good roads, in enabling the 
grower of wheat to send his produce early to 
market before the season for shipping closes, 
appears likely to hasten conviction in that par- 
ticular. 

In Canada, as in the United States, the public 
conveyances, called stages, in the form of 
those seen in old prints of the time of Eliza- 
beth, roll through the country in a manner 
somewhat strange to unaccustomed eyes. These 
"stages" are apparently washed but once in 
their natural lives ; but they are drawn 
usually by four good horses, and driven by a 
man on a low seat, with his knees not much 
below his chest, after a fashion which would dis- 
turb the thoughts of an old disciple of "The 
Road, the Turf, and the Chase." The spirit of 
adaptation, a common and valuable one, has 
evidently prevailed here ; for whereas in England 
we have adapted the road to the carriage, in 
Canada they have prudently adapted the carriage 
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to the road; and accordingly these springless 
vehicles, poised on their broad bands of leather, 
rear and plunge very safely over and into the 
numerous mud-holes of the unfinished roads; 
while the light vehicles in private use, with their 
high fore-wheels (well enough for hoi*ses that 
never shy or attempt to turn short round), bound 
over them without doing any very great violence 
to the ribs and back of the occupant. 

I had heard, before I entered Canada, many 
comparisons to its disadvantage in regard to 
enterprise and activity in various matters, and 
not least in regard to roads ; and I had seen 
statements to that effect in various newspapers 
of the United States. It was therefore with 
some degree of surprise that I found myself 
travelling occasionally at the rate of eight and 
ten miles an hour on roads superior to any I 
had met with in Pennsylvania or Ohio. I en- 
deavoured to ascertain what number of miles of 
macadamised and of plank roads had been made 
in the province, but no sources of information 
that I have been able to refer to give any general 
summary of them. In an able publication now 
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coming out and nearly completed, "Canada, 
Past, Present, and Future," by Mr. W. H. Smith 
(Toronto, 1851, 2 vols. 8vo.), I find detached 
accounts of the sums spent on roads in difierent 
counties of the upper province, under the head of 
" Public Works," and which, therefore, exclude 
the various smaller lines of communication made 
by private companies and by the townships ; and 
a great stimulus has been given to the operations 
of the latter in those matters by the Municipal Act 
of 1849, to be adverted to more especially in a 
future page. On the roads, however, that have 
been made by the public, I gather, on enume- 
rating them, that there had been spent, up to 
December, 1849, in the 



Western District, on 4 roads, exclusive of 

bridges .... 
County of Middlesex on 2 roads 
Norfolk 1 , , 
Lincoln, Haldimand, Welland 1 , , 
Wentworth, Hal ton 2 , , 
York county and Toronto roads 
Canada Company's roads and bridges, to 
Feb., 1848 



£49,365 
74,079 
33,333 
28,788 
80,520 

157,664 

27,493 



^451,242 
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This does not comprise the whole of the upper 
province, the work from which I extract the state- 
ment being yet incomplete ; nor is the number of 
miles given ; but it shows no very great lack of 
public enterprise in that particular, for a popu- 
lation which in 1824 was only 151,000, and 
which had risen in 1849 to 720,000. 

Between those periods there had also been 
expended by the upper province — 

On the Welland Canal . . <£l, 400,000 

,, Cornwall Canal . 515,000 

besides the sums spent on the St. Lawrence 
Canals and the Chambly Canal by both provinces. 
Eoads had also been made by private com- 
panies, but the cost of obtaining a special Act of 
the Legislature for each prevented their being 
very numerous. In 1849 a general Act passed, 
with very simple provisions, enabling any five 
persons to form themselves into a joint stock 
company for making roads. The readiness with 
which the land-owners and farmers of Upper 
Canada have availed themselves of these powers, 
is made evident by a "Return of the several 
Companies" under the Act of 1849, "autho- 
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rizing Joint Stock Companies to construct Roads 
and other works; the amount of Capital sub- 
scribed in each, whether for roads or other works, 
and the extent of the road contemplated by each 
Company," presented to the Provincial Parlia- 
ment July 18, 1851. No tabular summary is 
.appended to the Report, but I have put the 
whole together, and found that thirty -seven 
companies have registered themselves to make 
that number of roads, and have a subscribed 
capital of 228,146Z. There can be very little 
doubt, therefore, as to Upper Canada being 
pretty well supplied with roads before many 
years have elapsed, whatever may be her present 
deficiencies. The last part of the return asked 
for, as to the number of miles to be made, was 
not complied with. 

Climate. — Many erroneous impressions prevail 
as to the climate of Canada, and especially of 
that of the Upper Province. Extreme heat in 
summer, extreme cold in winter, deep snows, 
late springs, frosts injurious to vegetation, have 
been the characteristics usually attributed to the 
whole coimtry. Accurate scientific observations. 
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and improving agricultural skill, are rapidly- 
dissipating these opinions. A veiy interesting 
little Tract has lately been published, which 
places these matters in a right light: — " A Com- 
parative View of the Climate of Western Canada, 
considered in relation to its Influence upon Agri- 
culture," by Mr. Henry Youle Hind, Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy at the 
College of Toronto, &c. &c. (Toronto ; Brewer, 
M'Phail, & Co., 1851). In this Tract Mr. 
Hind shows very convincingly the " decided 
superiority" of Western Canada " for agricul- 
tural purposes, over the State of New York, the 
northern part of Ohio arid Illinois, the States of 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, the Far West, and 
the whole of New England — in a word, over the 
wheat-growing States generally;" and that the 
emigrant " in prefemng any part of the United 
States" for farming purposes " is actually se- 
lecting for himself a climate of greater winter 
cold and summer heat, and not only more un- 
healthy, but also far more hazardous to the agri- 
culturist than that which obtains in the Canadian 
peninsula." — (p. 1.) 
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Admitting that what is yet known of the 
climate in relation to agriculture is as yet imper- 
fect and elementary, it is still strongly confirma- 
tory of the supposition that " the peculiar 
situation of the Province among the great 
Lakes" gives it many advantages. These are 
enumerated as 

1. In mildness, as exhibited by comparatively 
high winter and low summer temperatures, and 
in the absence of great extremes of temperature. 

2. In adaptation to the growth of certain 
cereals and forage crops. 

3. In the uniformity of the distribution of 
rain over the agricultural months. 

4. In the humidity of the atmosphere, which, 
although comparatively less than that of a truly 
maritime climate, is greater than that of local- 
ities at a distance from the Lakes. 

5. In comparative immunity from spring frosts 
and summer droughts. 

6. In a very favourable distribution of clear 
and cloudy days for the purposes of agriculture ; 
and in the distribution of rain over many days. 

7. In its salubrity. 
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Mr. Hind adds that " the meteorological 
data introduced are chiefly derived from the 
admirable and extensive series of observations 
which have been made at Her Majesty's Obser- 
vatory at Toronto, under the direction of Captain 
Lefroy, E.A., r.R.S. ; the Reports of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York; Forrey's Climate of the United States; 
the American Almanac; and Dr. Drake's 
Work on the Diseases of the Valley of North 
America." — (p. v.) 

The direct influence of the Great Lakes in 
elevating the winter temperature is shown by the 
high mean temperature of Toronto as compared 
with other places north and south of it, but 
away from their influences ; and by a compari- 
son of the occasional minimum temperature of 
Toronto, eleven degrees below the freezing- 
point, with the occasional minimum of places 
west of the Lakes, or in the great valley of 
the Mississippi ; at Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, 
— 32 ; Fort Howard, Wisconsin, — 32 ; Fort 
Snelling, Minesota, — 40 ; St. Louis, Missouri 
(five degrees south of Toronto), — 25 ; Cuba, 
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New York, — 26 ; Louisville, New York, — 35 ; 
the higher temperature of Toronto being trace- 
able partly to the fact that " the surface-water of 
the open Lakes is never less than 32°, and gene- 
rally about 33-5°," or " about 7^ or 8^ above the 
mean temperature of Toronto during the three 
winter months." Another table shows as con- 
clusively the much greater equability of tempe- 
rature of Toronto than of the western States, in 
the far greater differences between the summer 
and winter mean temperature in the latter ; in 
other words, " the great and often dangerous 
extremes of temperature" in the western States. 
The summer mean temperature of Toronto, on 
an average of ten years, was 64*5 P. The sum- 
mer mean of Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, is given 
at 72-38*'; Council Bluffs, Missouri, 75-81^; 
Muscatine, Iowa, 69**; Fort Winnebago, Wis- 
consin, 67-97°; Detroit, 6733^; (Berlin, 63-2*'; 
Cherbourg, 61-9°; Greenwich, 60-88**; Pen- 
zance, 61-8°). 

The effect of clearing the land of forests is 
next adverted to in its relation to climate, by 
enabling the sun*s rays to penetrate the soil. 
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" diminishing thereby the duration of frost and 
snow in the winter months, and retarding their 
advent in the autumn months." In connexion 
with this subject the advantages and practicability 
of draining are touched upon, and instances are 
mentioned of drains in a clay subsoil, (one of 
which I saw,) two feet, two feet ten, and three feet 
six deep, and about one-third of a mile long, 
which ran the whole winter ; " the thermometer 
when introduced into water coming from them 
never falling below 34 degrees, while when ex- 
posed to the air it sank to zero." These 
drains were made of rough pine slabs, with 
the clay firmly stamped over them. Another 
was formed of "road metal," in a rich vege- 
table mould, having a depth of two feet six, 
and a length of 250 yards, and it also ran all the 
winter. 

The frequent recurrence of spring frosts in 
districts remote from the lakes is next mentioned, 
from which the lake district is comparatively 
free. The efiect of the clearing of forests, on 
this point, is noticed, on the authority of Hum- 
boldt and others. 
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" The extensive forests with which the greater part of 
Western Canada is still clothed, tend, by their nocturnal ra- 
diation, to diminish the temperature of the nights during 
the summer season. Humboldt has clearly shown, that by 
the reason of the vast multiplicity of leaves, a tree, the 
crown of which does not present a horizontal section of 
more than 120 or 130 feet, actually influences the cooling 
of the atmosphere by an extent of sur&ce several thousand 
times more extensive than this section. The upper surfaces 
of the leaves first become cool by nocturnal radiation ; 
these again receive heat from the next lower stratum of 
leaves, which is, in turn, given off into space. The cooling 
is thus propagated from above downwards, until the tem- 
perature of the whole tree is lowered, and, as a necessary 
result, the air enveloping it. As the forests of Western 
Canada disappear before the rapid encroachments of the 
settler, we may look for a rise in the minimum temperature 
of the spring, summer, and autunmal nights. Late spring 
and early autunm frosts will probably become rarer as the 
country becomes more cleared. 

'^ Notwithstanding the cold produced by the radiation 
of heat from the leaves of forest trees during summer 
nights, there is no reason to suppose that the destruction of 
forests elevates the mean temperature of the year. From 
observations extended over thirty years, at Salem in Mas- 
sachusetts, it appears that the annual mean temperature of 
the year oscillates in that neighbourhood within a degree 
about the mean of the whole number of years. The win- 
ters in Salem, instead of having become milder during the 
last thirty-three years, as supposed £rom the destruction of 
forests, have become colder by 4 deg. Fahrenheit. — (Forrey, 
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quoted by Humboldt.) The tendency of the destruction 
of forests is, cceteris paribus, 

"1. To elevate the mean temperature of the summer 
months. 

" 2. To lower the mean temperature of the winter 
months, but to shorten their duration. 

" 3. To accelerate the advent of spring. 

" 4. To dry up swamps and shallow springs, and to 
diminish the supply of water in creeks. 

" 5. To hasten the disappearance of snow from exposed 
districts. 

" The comparatively gradual approach of spring, in the 
Canadian Peninsula, is a great advantage to the husbandry 
of the country. High maximum means of temperature, at 
that season of the year, with low minimum means, are 
treacherous, and often indeed ruinous to the agriculturist. 
Their influence on health is also very detrimental. Com- 
pare Toronto with Muscatine, Iowa, to the west of the 
Lakes, in these respects. 





Toronto. 


Muscatine, near Iowa City. 




March. 


April. 


March. 


April. 


1845 
1846 
1849 


Mean. 

35^68 
26 '25 
33*24 


Min. 



6'6 

5'4 

15*1 


Mean. 

42°13 
39*06 
38*74 


Min. 

15*5 

9*3 

15*5 


Mean. 

40-3 
40*5 
37*3 


Min. 

o 
8* 

20* 

10* 


Mean. 

o 
55*1 

52*7 
44*3 


Min. 



16* 
28* 
22* 


Mean • 


31*72 


9- 


39*97 


13*4 


39*3 


12*6 


50*7 


22* 



'^ Hence, April, with a mean temperature at Muscatine 
of 50^*7 9 sufficient to force on vegetation, suffers occasional 
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meaQ minimum temperatures of ten degrees below the 
freezing point; whereas the mecm April temperature at 
Toronto is nearly eleven degrees below that of Muscatine, 
and effectually arrests the progress of vegetation until the 
danger arising from killing frosts is greatly diminished. 
These are important considerations in estimating the adap- 
tation of a climate to the purposes of agriculture. 

'^ The destruction of forests seems to have a marked 
effect upon swamps, springs, and running streams. In all 
parts of the country neglected saw-mills may be seen, hav- 
ing been abandoned by their proprietors owing to the 
* want of water.' It is indeed a constant and yearly in- 
creasing complaint, that springs and rivers are drying up, 
and that the supply of water in mill-creeks is year by year 
diminishing. This decrease may reasonably be ascribed to 
the destruction of forests, whereby extensive swamps are 
exposed to solar radiation, and that supply of moisture 
which they received in the summer months from the con- 
densation of the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, by the 
leaves of the trees overshadowing them, being altogether 
cut off. The frequency of extensive swamps is one ac- 
knowledged cause of the retardation in the advent of 
spring, and the production of early spring frosts ; it is evi- 
dent, that with the progress of the settlement of forest- 
covered tracts, these causes will gradually exert less influence 
in producing one of the most objectionable features in the 
climate of this country.*'* — p. 25 — 27. 



* Whether from climate or other causes, the proportion of 
persons of florid complexions and robust frames appeared to me 
much greater in Canada than in the United States. 
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The comparatively even monthly distribution 
of rain is also of great benefit to Canadian hus- 
bandry. By the tables given at p. 30 it is 
shown that while at Muscatine the rain fall for the 
year 1849 was 57*9, nearly 50 per cent, of which 
fell in two months, June and August, it was 
at Toronto 32-18, and pretty evenly distributed 
throughout the year. In the months of May, 
June, and July it appears that the number of 
rainy days at Toronto were in each of those 
months respectively 8-6, 10-4, ID'S, /'B. The 
bearing of this fact on the important matter of 
turnip husbandry is very evident, as well as upon 
many other forage crops ; and the general hu- 
midity of the climate is shown to be only 7°'5 
less than that of Greenwich. 

Geology, — The admirable Reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada which are published 
" by order of the Legislative Assembly," and 
are in a very convenient form for reading and 
reference, give so complete an account of the 
geological distribution of the various strata and 
their agricultural capabilities, as far as the survey 
under Mr. Logan has yet been carried, that 
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no emigrant or landowner can be at a loss for 
the fullest information as to the best purposes 
to which to apply his land, or as to the " eco- 
nomic materials " it contains. These Reports 
show what vast resources lie yet undeveloped in 
the splendid lands of Canada. It is most strik- 
ing to one who has never before witnessed such 
prodigality of nature, to see whole districts of 
many square miles in extent composed of alluvial 
deposits from 30 to 80 feet deep of soil in some 
places so rich as to bear good crops of wheat 
for several successive years without manure • 
and others of nearly equal value resting on red 
sandstone, trap, serpentine, limestones, and other 
strata most favourable for agriculture; the evi- 
dences of the strength of the soil being manifest 
over all that still remains in the state of aboriginal 
forest, in the noble trees that occupy the groimd 
in every stage of vigour and decay. There are 
also for many miles in succession (as along the 
Grand River), soils too rich for wheat; others 
of a good sandy loam, suitable to, and requiring, 
the usual English rotations ; other tracts of rich 
black mould, but requiring drainage — too rich at 
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first for wheat, but which have been cropped 
with wheat for thirty or forty years with- 
out manuring. — (Report for 1849-50, p. 92.) 
" The natural growth of these lauds " (along the 
valley of the Thames, Western District) " is oak, 
elm, with black walnut and white-wood trees of 
enormous size ; the black walnut timber is already 
becoming a considerable article of export. Fine 
groves of sugar maple are also met with, from 
which large quantities of sugar are aunuaUy 
made," p. 93. The rich soils of the neighbour- 
hood of London, Woodstock, Zorra, Goderich, 
Gait, Paris, Brajitford, Port Stanley, Port Dal- 
housie, St Catherine's, Hamilton, Toronto, Lake 
Simcoe, Cobui^, &c. Sic^ are in the course of 
being analysed, and the results of sevei'al of the 
analyses have been already published. The 
scientific agriculturist therefore has these valuable 
preliminary points of information ready to his 
hand. 

farming. — In consequence, perhaps, partly of 

the very fertility of the soil, there is undoubtedly a 

great deal of very bad farming in Upper Canada. 

Judging from the state of the fanng of a very 

k2 
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large proportion of the smaller occupiers, one is 
led to conclude that they must have taken to the 
business without much previous knowledge of it. 
They very seldom follow any proper rotation, 
but, as a general rule, *' grow wheat as long as 
the land will produce it." Root crops are but 
little cultivated by them, their management of 
stock therefore is very primitive ; the yoimg 
stock are nearly starved during the winter, and 
require the feeding of more than half the sum- 
mer to recover the weight they have lost during 
the severe season. Many also die for want of 
proper food, for in addition to the want of nour- 
ishment they are seldom kept under shelter suf- 
ficiently in the winter months. Root crops 
being neglected, fodder is scarce, and no skill or 
economy is shown in the preservation and use of 
manure. The land is foul, and the grain when 
brought to market has usually a lai^e admixture 
of dust and seeds. The value of land is con- 
tinually rising ; the small proprietor therefore 
thinks himself sufficiently remunerated for his 
labour in clearing the land and bringing into cul- 
tivation by the price it will fetch, notwithstanding 
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its comparatively exhausted state, whenever he 
chooses to " sell out." 

There are, however, large and rapidly in- 
creasing exceptions to this state of things. Over 
lai^ tracts of some of the best land in the 
province is now to be seen as good farming as 
one could desire to meet with. Gentlemen of 
independent property have set the example in 
many of the most eligible situations for settlers ; 
substantial farmers from England and Scotland 
have followed, and have introduced with success 
all the best practices of "the old country." I 
saw in the neighbouriioods of London, Wood- 
stock, Paris, Hamilton, Toronto, admirably 
managed farms ; and whole townships elsewhere 
—such as especially some north and east of 
Toronto, and north-west, north-east, and south- 
east of Hamilton — are described as being of 
similar excellenca Great attention has been 
paid to the importation of the best stock from 
England and Scotland ; the markets, therefore, 
of Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston, &c., &c., are , 
supplied with meat of excellent quality and well- 
fed. An objection to the growth of roots and 
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crops that had been entertained by the smaller 
farmers without much capital or enterprise — 
namely, the difficulty of preventing their freezing 
in the winter — had been easily overcome by the 
superior class of farmers, by storing them pro- 
perly in cellars under or near their cattle houses, 
and I accordingly saw many fields of well- 
cultivated turnips, mangold, and white Belgian 
carrots, and heavy crops of each. Wool bears a 
good price (I5. to Is, 3d. per lb.), and is much 
sought for by agents from the manufacturers of 
New England, as well as by the rising woollen 
factories in Canada, as at Sherbrooke, in the 
eastern townships, and elsewhere. The country- 
is becoming well settled in all directions, and 
land within a reasonable distance of a market is 
worth from 20 to 50 dollars per acre, buildings 
included. In many cases, occupiers of their own 
land take also an adjoining farm on lease; in 
others, tenants are found for separate farms. In 
one case, which was mentioned to me, the terms 
for a farm of 120 acres, about forty miles from 
Toronto, were 501. per annum for the first year, 
60/, for the second, and 75l. for the remainder of 
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a seven years' lease. On some farms which I 
went over, the land was as clean, and the whole 
details of husbandry put out of hand as skilfully, 
as on a good average farm in England.* I 

Climate and Cultivation of Lower Canada. — 
Still more general, I believe, has been the. mis- 
apprehension as to the climate of Lower Canada 
and its effect upon agriculture in that province— 
a misapprehension which has arisen in a great ' 
degree from the want of precise and scientific 
inquiries. In the month of August, 1850, a 
" Report of the Special Committee on the State 
of Agriculture in Lower Canada " was presented 
and ]mnted by order of the Legislative Assembly. 
This Report is one of much interest ; it has 
cleared up many errors, and laid the foundation 
of a greatly amended state of things. 

At pages 130-2 of that Report, tables are 
given, comparing the mean temperatures of 
Montreal and Toronto for a period of thirty- 
four months, from 1847 to 1849, no farther 

* Lest I should be thought to be dealing with a subject of 
which I have no experience, I feel it necesaary to add, that I 
have had a smull model farm in hund for the last ten years, and 
n tu fiiritiing matters for the Inst twcnti^. 
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data being accessible ; and it results from that 
comparison that the difference of temperature 
between Upper and Lower Canada for three 
years was only 1° 48': the mean of Montreal 
being 46° 4', and that of Toronto 45° 50'. With 
reference to the result, the Report states (p. 7), 
that " during the mid-winter months, when the 
temperature is much lower in Lower than in 
Upper Canada, it is of little consequence to the 
plant whether the cold varies a few degrees more 
or less, as the snow protects the earth fit)m the 
too violent action of the frost" In proof of the 
little difference in the climate of Upper and 
Lower Canada, as regards its influence upon 
agriculture, the natural productions of the soil 
are the same in both sections of the province. 
.... The cultivated products are also the same, 
with the exception of certain firdts (peaches, 
melons, grapes, &c.). At page 129 of the Report, 
this is shown in detail : — 

" In Lower Canada the new land is covered with tim- 
ber ; tlie greater part of the trees being from two to three 
feet in diameter — the larger the timber the better the soil 
— and therefore the choice of land is generally directed by 
the growth of timber on it. Where beech, maple, hickory, 
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butternut, and chesnut grow, we fiDd a goctd soil of yel- 
low or hazel loam ; wliere elm, white ash, white oak 
butternut, and red oak grow, the soil is strong; where 
white-pine, hemlock-pine, birch, and spruce grow, the soil 
is ^ndy ; cedar swamps, though often composed of good 
soil, are not desirable, unless easy to drain ; black ash, soft 
maple, or plane swampa, are mostly on a. clay or marl, and 
if well drained make lasting meadows; where there are 
small poplar and small white birch, the soil is poor, being 
liglit loam on white clay. 

"The foregoing maybe taken as a descriptive list of 
forest trees in the Lower Province, and the soils on which 
they grow. The soils most congenial for orchards are 
liglit loams or gravel. Apple-trees thrive much, also, on 
rocky or limestone land. A great variety of apple, pear, 
peach, plum, cherry, grape-vines, and other fruit trees may 
be found in the neighbourhood of Montreal ; the apples 
from thence are considered superior to any other. Cherries, 
chesnota, walnuts, hickory, hazel, and filbert nuts, grow 
wild, as in Upper Canada, — as do gooseberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, cranberries, and black currants. 

" The emigrant farmer, therefore, may be told with 
truth, that although the season appears short, and the cold 
intense, at certain periods, the winters are more pleasant 
and salubrious, and the summers warmer than those of 
England ; the seasons more uniform, and Ilie air more 
clear and dry." 

Kemarks have been often made on the bad 
farming of the French Canadians and flieir 
backwardness in following in the steps of modern 
k3 
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improvements. In one of the numerous and 
valuable communications to the Committee, ap- 
pended to the Report, some facts are stated which 
will suggest more charitable and equitable con- 
clusions on that subject : — 

" Our first settlers from old France were not agricul- 
turists, but either fishermen or the sons of good families, to 
the latter of whom seignories were granted. On their 
arrival in the country, the land —as is the case with all new 
land, from the continual decomposition of vegetable matter 
— ^was rich, and although the settlers only worked one- 
third of the year, with their economical habits, the ground 
produced much more than they consumed ; the remaining 
two-thirds of their time they spent in smoking, dancing, 
ceremonies of the church, and on the road going to Court 
or market. 

" Education was not thought of; the children went on 
the same way : and yet, without any improvement to their 
land, it still yielded more than sufi^cient for their families. 
Another generation comes on, and they begin to complain 
of the crops falling off", and not producing as formerly, 
but for the want of education could not imagine the cause ; 
and, unfortunately, the Seigniors, who actually were 
as much interested as the farmers, were not acquainied 
with agriculture or cared but little about it. This has 
continued until all the old farms — in the hands of Cana- 
dians of French origin — are so worn out from continual 
cropping, they will not produce enough for their subsist- 
ence, and the proprietors are all in debt." 



To this is to be added the fact, that to this 
day they are, generally, unacquainted with our 
language, and "lahonr under the additional [ 
disadvantage of having no agricultural works 
published in their own," (pp. 64, 116.) 

The principal defects in tJieir system of cul- 
tivation, as enumerated by the Committee {■p. 21), 
are — 

" First, the want of an appropriate rotation of crops ; 
Becondly, the want or bad application of manures ; thirdly, 
the little care bestowed upon the breeding and keeping of 
cattle ; fourthly, the want of draining in certain places ; 
fifthly, the want of attention given to the meadows, and the 
production of vegetables for feeding cattle ; sixthly, the 
scarcity of improved agricultural implements," i 

And the consequence is, that " they do not 
derive fi-om the soil more than one-fourth of what 
it can produce." (p. 21.) 

Among the means pointed out in that Report 
for the improvement of the agriculture of the 
lower province (such as the opening of new 
roads, the survey of the Crown lands, and the | 
adoption of a better principle in the award of 
prizes in the Agricultural Societies aided by the 
State), was the publication of a short tract, ' 
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setting forth, in plain terms, how a French 
Canadian could improve his cultivation by very 
easy processes within his own reach. A tract of 
this kind has been written (Traite sur la Tenure 
gfenerale d'une Terre dans le Bas-Canada), and 
" published by order of his Excellency the 
Governor-General (the Earl of Elgin and Kin- 

■ 

cardine), and presented and recommended by him 
to the cultivators of Lower Canada," (Quebec, 
1851.) It is described as having been written 
"by an inhabitant of the district of Montreal, 
who has put in practice, with the greatest success 
during more than twenty years, the system which 
he recommends; and who, having commenced 
without capital, has become a proprietor of lands." 
A copy of this excellent little treatise was 
presented by the Governor General (through the 
Boman Catholic Archbishop and the parochial 
clergy) to every individual French Canadian oc- 
cupying land. It is easy to conceive with what 
feelings of respect and gratitude so valuable a 
mark of interest in their welfare, and so useful 
a guide to their future prosperity, was received 
by the loyal, warmhearted, and courteous inha- 
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bitants of Lower Canada, when coming to them 
under such sanctions. There can be no shadow 
of doubt as to the effect it will produce in correct- 
ing the errors of their old system of management, 
and bringing out the resources of their fertQe soil 
What they are capable of under good guidr 
ance, or under the stimulus of example, has been 
already shown in several localities, to an extent 
sufficient to justify more ^vourable anticipations 
from the fiiture. Froofi of this were mentioned 
to me in reference to the nei^boorfaoods where 
good farming had been introduced by Eni^h 
or Scotch settlers ; and the commtmieations at^ 
tached to the Agricultural Report abcive mm- 
tioned, sufficiently attest the capalnlitiai of tfa^ 
land when properiy treated In one cf ihem (at 
p. 122 of the Report), it is affirmed that ^t»er^ 
are many instances in Lower Canada of men 
who twenty or diirty years ago ctHumeu^ 
with nothing but dieir skill and indmtry^ iuA 
who, having raised themsehrei to eorjiparattiv4> 
independence, '^ have leased worn-out tkrmn at 
from ten to twenty shiUiiigs per zrytsnt** (\ 
arpent 18 perches = 1 Ei^Jih acre). Mirny 
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could be pointed out " who have not only paid 
these rents, but have purchased several farms 
for themselves." Many prejudices had been dis- 
pelled by the enterprise of these good farmers, 
such as the idea that winter wheat could not 
be grown with success, that good root-crops 
could not be raised, &c. &c. At the Agri- 
cultural Show at Quebec, on the 28th October 
last, I saw as good turnips, mangold, carrots, 
parsnips, kohl-rabi, and other roots, as I ever 
met with at an average Agricultural Exhibition 
in England. If this could be done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec, still more could it be on 
the fine land round Montreal, nearly a degree 
and a half more to the south. Accordingly, at 
the extremely interesting farm of Major Campbell 
(late secretary to the Governor General), at his 
seignory of St Hilaire, about 25 miles from 
Montreal, on the line of the Montreal and Pordand 
Railway, I saw, a few days later, excellent root- 
crops, some stored for the winter, some still in the 
ground, and an establishment which approaches 
very nearly, in the completeness of its building 
arrangements, and in the scientific skill with 
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which the whole is managed, to the best speci- 
mens of high farming in this country. 

One of the most valuable districts of Lower 
Canada is that of the eastern townships. It has 
hitherto, from certain local circumstances, been 
imperfectly settled, though affording every in- 
ducement to attract hoth agricultural and manu- 
facturing capital. While this great tract of 
4,880,400 acres of land, of which less than a 
third can be considered, according to good autho- 
rity, as unproductive, has been all but neglected, 
an emigration of no less tlian 25,000 persona 
took place from Lower Canada in the five years 
ending with 1849. To endeavour to check this, 
and to open the eastern townships to settlers 
generally and to the Lower Canadian population 
in particular, an inquiry took place this year, the 
result of which has been a '* First Report of the 
Special Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Causes which relate to the Settlement of the 
Eastern Townships of Lower Canada." Printed 
by order of the Legislative Assembly, Toronto, 
1851 (June). This territory is thus described 
at p. 11 of the Appendix to that Report. 
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''This vast territory promises to become, at no distant 
period, the richest, the most populous, and the most flourish- 
ing part of Lower Canada ; not only on account of its 
climate, milder than that of the shores of the St. Lavt^rence, 
of the immense extent of excellent and fertile soil which it 
includes, and of its abundant streams of water, but also, 
and more especially, because that part of our fine country 
borders on the territory of our industrious neighbours, and 
must be traversed by the main lines of communication 
between the two countries ; as by the railroad from Mon- 
treal to Melbourne on the St. Francis, and from Melbourne 
to Portland on the Atlantic, and soon hereafter, we trust, 
by that from Melbourne to Quebec." 

The recommendations of that committee are — 



first, to lay a tax on wild lands; secondly, to 
establish an efficient road-law ; thirdly, to open 
good lines of communication and to improve 
existing roads ; and there can be no doubt that 
these suggestions will forthwith be taken into 
consideration by the Legislature. 

This being the state of the case with regard to 
the climate, soil, communications, present condi- 
tion and prospective improvement of agriculture, 
in these noble provinces, let any one take up the 
map of British North America and consider 
what will be the eflFect of the completion of that 
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magnificent, imperial system of railway coiu- 
munieatiou, which, starting from Halifax, is 
about to pass from Nova Scotia, through New 
Bi-unswick, to Quebec, and from thence to 
Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
through the entire length of Upper Canada to 
its western extremity, opposite Detroit; there 
to meet the already constructed railway across 
the State of Michigan to Chicago, and onward, 
towards the Mississippi, which will be reached 
by a line now in progress, within the next 
few years. I speak of this great main line 
through the British provinces as "about to be 
completed," because the Legislatures of Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, have agreed 
upon a basis of co-operation, Canada making 
herself responsible for four-twelfths. New Bruns- 
wick for five-twelfths, and Nova Scotia for three- 
twelfths of the cost, the Imperial Government 
being expected to guarantee the necessary loan, 
which will enable these provinces to borrow the 
money, 7,000,000/., at three and a half per cent. ; 
and because half the portion fit)m Quebec to 
Montreal is open, and the line from Hamilton to 
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New Windsor (its western tennmos}, putly 
under contract* Let the branch lines from tlie 
main one be then traced ; from Frescott on die 
St Lawrence, to Bytown on the Ottawa, now 
under construction ; from Toronto to Lake Sim- 
coe, 50 miles north, and on to Lake Haron, 
abready commenced ; thus following oat sugges- 
tions as to opening this rich and yalnable fine of 
country by a railway, from which the most pro- 
fitable results are anticipated : again, tibe proposed 
branches from Toronto to Guelph and Goderich; 
from Hamilton to Niagara, to connect with Ae 
lines through the State of New York ; from Brant- 
ford to Goderich, on Lake Huron, on one side, 
and to Port Maitland and the mouth of the 
Welland Canal, on Lake Erie, and beyond, to a 
point opposite Bufialo, on the other. 

Let the magnificent canal communications be 
next considered, — both those that exist and those 
that are projected, and which will at no distant 
day be, without doubt, effected. The first are 

* A guarantee of the whole sum at once will clearly be for the 
interest of this country, as it would secure the contemporaneous 
construction of the best-paying portions of the line, — those from 
Quebec westward. 



well known ; those that enable a vessel of 350 
tons burden, laden at the extreme end of Lake 
Michigan, to pass through the Welland Canal, 
and thence by the Kapids of the St. Lawrence, 
to Montreal and Quebec, laden with 3000 barrels 
of flour below and 1000 upon her deck. The 
second are the improvements now in progress in 
deepening Lake St. Peter, which it is proposed 
to continue until ships of 1000 tons burden can 
come up from the ocean to the wharfs at Mon- 
treal — upwards of 500 miles inland from the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence at Point 
Gaspe' ; the construction of a large canal from a 
point somewhere nearly opposite Montreal to 
Lake Champlain, with a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the canals from that lake to the Hudson, 
which will enable the large vessels laden on the 
upper lakes to proceed by that route to New 
York without " breaking bulk ;"* the construc- 

* For an account of thia proposed canal, and for many in- 
teresting- and valuable facts relating to the resources o! Canada, 
and best means of giving them further development, I would refer 
to a Prize Essay on ' The Canals of Canada, ibeir Prosjiccts and 
Influence.' Written for a premium offered by His Escellency 
the Karl at Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., Govern or- General of 
Uritiab North America, Sic. Sc, By Thomas C. Keefer, Civil 
Engineer. — Toronto, A. H. Armour and Co, 1850. 
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tion of a short canal (of only one mile) at Satdt 
Sainte Marie (a plan projected also by the 
United States), in the narrow strait above Lake 
Huron, and which will open the whole of Lake 
Superior, — that vast inland sea, — with its newly 
discovered mineral resources of copper and iron, 
to the commerce of the St Lawrence, and give 
another impulse to the already rapidly increasing 
settlement of the territory of Minesota* — ^a name 
hitherto probably scarcely heard of in England, 
but the name, nevertheless, of a fertile region 
nearly as large as England, and one so attractive 
to settlers that it is expected, within three years 
from the present time, to be sufficiently peopled 
to be able to demand admittance into the Union.f 

* The purchase from the Indians of the whole of the remainder 
of the territory, not before sold by them, is just completed. 

t The following extract, from an able Report by the United 
States Consul at St. John's, New Brunswick, to the Secrerary of 
the United States Treasury, on the Trade and Commerce of the 
British North American Colonies (Washington, 1851), adverted 
to again at p. 279, will be read with interest in connexion with 
the subject of the anticipated effect of the proposed Lake Cham- 
plain Canal on the future development of the trade and com- 
merce of Canada : — 

'^ It is proposed to construct a canal on a large scale near 
Montreal, to unite the waters of Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence : this, if carried out, will unquestionably prove to be 



Let any one who has considered these pro- 
vinces thus far now glance for a moment at their 



of great benefit to the inland 
bering districts of Eastern Canada. 
of its merits, and belter appreciab 
lowing estracts from a report of 



generally, and the luui- 
Vou can, however, judge 
its imparlance, hy the fol- 
Commiltee (of which the 
Hon. R. H. Walworth was chairman), appointed by a meeting 
held at Troy, in July, 1849, of which meeting Major-Gcncral 
Wool was president, to whom was referred the duty of visiting 
the site of this great undertaking, and an extract from a report 
made by the Montreal Board of Trade on the same subject, of 
which board Thomas Ryan, Esq., is president. 

" One source of revenue from the canal anticipated by your 
Committee, is the transportation of large quantities of coal from 
Pennsylvania and other States situated upon our great western 
lakes, for the manufacture of iron, and the transportation of such 
iron for the use of the western States, It is well known that a 
very considcruble region of country in northern New York is 
filled with the richest and most extensive beds of iron ore in the 
United States, or perhaps in the world. Many of these beds 
which have been opened, and are now being worked, are situated 
upon the very borders of Lake Champlain, or within a short 
distance from it. The present capabilities of the iron works in 
the vicinity of these mines, or on the shores of the lake, are 
about 60,000 tons of iron annually, the production of which 
quantity of iron will require about 120,000 tons of coal. The 
future capability of these extensive mines for the produetion of 
ore, and the extent to which iron works may be erected in that 
region where water-power is so abundant, are incalculable, and 
can only be limited by the wants of the country. The present 
price of coal at Erie, is from one dollar fil^y cents to two doltan 
per ton ; and the estimated price of tonnugc and tolls, supposing 
it to be the same in this as in the Welland Canal, is about seventy- 
seven cents. All other expenses of transportation to points upon 
Lake Champlain, would not exceed from scTenty-flve to one 
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great and flourishing towns; — Hamilton, be- 
neath a bold escarpment and enfolding hills 

hundred cents, making the price of this coal, when delivered on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, only from three dollars fifty cents 
to three dollars seventy-five cents per ton. This is much less 
than the coal can be obtained for from any other quarter, espe* 
cially when the wood for the manufacture of charcoal shall have 
been cut off, as it must be in a very few years. And this canal, 
by opening a direct communication with the western States and 
the fertile region of Upper Canada, will furnish a new and con- 
stantly increasing market for the iron of northern New York, and 
will supply return cargoes for the vessels which bring down the 
coal. 

'^ Again, connected as this canal would be with the Ottawa, 
as well as other rivers which flow into the St. Lawrence, either 
above or below Montreal, the shores of which rivers are now 
lined with immense forests of the most valuable pine timber, it 
would bring to Lake Champlain, and through the Champlain 
Canal to the Hudson River, the products of these forests ; and 
will thus cheapen that species of lumber, which, from its scarcity, 
is now commanding exorbitant prices. This, of itself, it is be- 
lieved, would for many years afford a very handsome revenue to 
the canal. A large branch of trade would also be opened with 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and Nova Scotia; for there is but little 
doubt that their fish, oil, gypsum, coal, &c., could be delivered 
on Lake Champlain, and even at Troy, at a less expense for 
transportation than the same articles are now delivered at these 
points by way of Boston and New York. But when there is 
added to this the trade of northern Pennsylvania from Lake Erie, 
the trade of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minesota, and the fertile peninsula of Upper Canada ; when it 
is considered that the lands now cultivated in this extensive 
region of country bear but a small proportion to the wild lands, 
and that such will be the gradual increase of production then, 
that the Erie ^d Oswego canals, even when enlarged, will be 



richly covered with the primeval forest ; the 
undulating plain on which it stands diversified 

totally inadequate to such increased commerce ; by this single 
improvement, steamers and vessels from all tiie upper and 
weBtani lakes, as well as from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, can 
reach Burlington, Whitehall, and all the other ports on Lake 
Champlain, without breakioi; bulk. The flour, pork, beef, coal, 
and all the products of the west, can, by means of the railroads 
now in course of construction, be distrihutcd in the interior, and 
also be landed at Boston, at a less expense, with less depreciation 
of value by transport, and in a shorter period than by any other 

" To the rity of New York the eonatruclion of this work is 
of the greatest possible importance. With the Chamjilain Canal 
of siity-sii miles to Troy, or seventy-two miles to Albany, en- 
larged to the same size as the proposed canal, vessels from any 
western lake port could, without breaking bulk, discharge at the 
port of New York, and then could there reload with emigrants 
and merchandise direct for the west. 

" From Lake Erie to New York, by the St. Laurence and 
l4ike Champlain, there would be about 194 miles of canal navi- 
gation, with 702 feet lockage, against 3'i3 miles of canal, with 
S98 feet lockage, by way of the Erie Canal. In the one case 
there would be no transhipment from the lakes lo New York, but 
a continuous water communication, affording navigation for 
vessels of 350 tons burden. In the other case there would be 
two transhipments, and, by the present size of our canals, a water 
communication navigable by boats of 75 tons only. It must also 
be home in miud that vessels, in descending the St. I^wrence, 
need not be delayed by passing through the locks Jn that river, 
as loaded vessels may now descend the rajiids in safety, and are 
only compelled to u3e the locks in the ascending voyages." 

Having mentioned with some particularity the resources end 
advantages of other favoured portiona of Canada, I am reminded 
by the reference to the district of the Ottawa in the above es- 
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with foliage, cultivation, and villas; the inlet 
from the Lake, which forms its harbour, pre- 
senting an agreeably varied outline ; the villas 
generally in a thoroughly correct style of archi- 

• 

tecture, and surrounded by grounds as well kept 
and as neat as art and care can make them ; the 
streets wide, the houses substantial, the public 
buildings creditable, the shops and wholesale 
warehouses showing every sign of a thriving and 
exuberant trade:* Toronto, spreading over a 
wide and gently rising plateau on the lake shore, 
handsomely built, increasing most rapidly, pos- 
sessing public buildings which in dimensions, in 
correctness of taste, and in solidity of construc- 
tion, are surpassed by few of a similar kind in 
the second-rate towns in England; its wealth 
steadily accumulating, under perhaps the compa* 
ratively slow but yet the certain course of the 

tract, that it would be an injustice to it not to add some account 
of its vast capabilities. I accordingly give in the Appendix (H), 
p. 315, some extracts from a public document concerning it. 

* It is to be regretted that the planting of trees for shade 
along the foot-pavements of the principal streets, which gives so 
pleasing an appearance to the towns in the United States, has 
not yet, except in a very few instances, been adopted in 
Canada. 
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strict business principles and mercantile honour 
of the " old country ;" its numerous neat and 
well-kept villas, and houses of larger pretensions 
attached to considerable farms at a further dis- 
tance from the town, attesting the eifect of the 
process:* Kingston, also showing signs of pros- 
perity and progress; distinguished even among 
the towns of Canada for the grandeur and cor- 
rectness of design of its public buildings (market- 
houses, public otEces, &c.) ; occupying an im- 
portant position at the head of the Rideau 
Canal ; guarded by its strong fort, which com- 
bines in the landscape with the varied outline of 
the town, the inlet forming the small dockyard, 
the woody islands, and the surrounding country : 
Montreal, alive with commerce, pleasing the eye 
with the graceftil forms of the hills around ; 

'*' It was lately publicly stated, on undoubted authority, that, 
while at one of the great eomiiiercial towns on the other side of 
ihe lake, in the State of New York, the individuals coiii|iosin^ 
the leading mercantile firms had nearly all changed three timea 
o»er within ihe last twenty years in consequence of failures, the 
persons in leading [Kisilions as merchants, &c., at Toronto, had 
been the same during- the whole time, or had trarsmitted their 
wealth and position to their foiis ; and that many who were be- 
ginning their career at the commencement of that jieriod, had 
been pursuing it without reverses and were now wealthy. 
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some of its old narrow and somewhat picturesque 
streets reminding one of Europe; its public 
buildings,* erected and in progress, equally sub- 
stantial and creditable: Quebec, with its un- 
dying interest, its beauty of position and outline, 
its crowd of masts along the wharfs, its fleets at 
anchor below the citadel, or in the " Timber- 
coves" beneath overhanging cliflfe and foliage, its 
quaint old streets, its imposing fortifications, and 
its busy population. 

Let all these circumstances be weighed ; the 
great natural resources of these provinces, the 
enei^y now at work in developing them, the 
inducements thereto held out by the home growth 
of a consuming population, and by the expanding 
facilities of transport either to the home or the 
foreign market ; and it will be seen how extensive 
a field is there opening for the still further 
employment of British capital and labour. 



♦ In the term " public buildings," wherever I have used it, I 
do not mean to include the churches, although several in each town 
are in an excellent style of architecture. The cathedral at Mon- 
treal has very slender claims to any merit of this kind ; yet I 
fear it is often considered, by visiters from the United States, as 
a ^ecimen of the cathedrals of Europe. 



The ordinary interest of capital in Canada is 6 
per cent. The ordinary price of common labour 
in Upper Canada is 2s. to 3s. (sterling) a day ; 
and as all common articles are admitted under a 
low revenue tariff of from 2i to 12^ per cent, 
the usual articles of consumption, including pro- 
visions, are cheap and good. The principle, 
indeed, of the Canadian tariff is to levy pretty 
high duties on sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and other articles not produced either in 
the colony or the mother country, and to place 
revenue duties, as low as the wants of the pro- 
vince admit, on manufactures. 

The annual accumulations of British capital 
were stated, during the discussions on the in- 
come-tax and on the railway mania of 1846, as 
amounting to some 60,000,000^.; they have since 
been estimated at 75,000,000^., of which vast 
sum about one half finds employment in invest- 
ments as fixed capital, in new buildings of various 
kinds — as houses, manufactures, bridges, roads, 
&c. &c. — while a lai^e portion of the other half^ 
which cannot be profitably occupied in extending 
existing fields of investment, is obliged to seek 
l2 
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for new ones. The amount of British capital 
already employed in Canada is very great; a 
considerable number of the leading merchants 
being either connected with large mercantile 
houses in London, or being independent off- 
shoots from them. A supply, also, of excellent 
agricultural settlers has of late years come to the 
colony. That there is an ample and a growing 
field for more, the facts above adduced show 
without a doubt The question is, are there any 
reasons, in addition to those exhibited, why it 
should flow in that direction ? 

This opens the consideration of Canadian poli- 
tics, which, however, I shall touch upon but briefly. 

The politics of Canada were, for many years, 
" a sore subject " in England. Whenever public 
attention was called to them, it was generally in 
relation to complaints as to the mode of govern- 
ment, terminating in insurrections; complaints 
(and most just ones) as to the suddenness of the 
alterations of our tarifl^, and the want of con- 
sideration shown to the Canadians at the time ; 
civil disturbances, threats of throwing off all 
connexion with the mother country and " annex- 
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ing" themselves to the United States. And 
whoever, in his desire to look more closely into 
those matters, consulted the public press of the 
colony, found it (with a few and occasional 
exceptions) dealing in accusations of the blackest 
kind against opponents, imputations of the lowest 
and most corrupt motives, personalities, and 
other marks of bitter animosity, and very seldom 
rising to a tone of calm and searching discussion i 
on the important questions of the day. It r 
quires a nearer view and a better acquaintance 
than books or newspapers can give, to form a 
just estimate of the beneficial change that has 
latterly taker! place, and of the point at which 
those provinces have arrived in the process of ini- 
tiation into the working of constitutional govern- | 
ment 

There is no need to revive in this place the 
facts relating to that great cause of difference a 
few years ago between the Executive and one of 
the parties in the province^ — ^the Rebellion Losses 
Bill. They are unhappily too familiar to every 
one in the colony. The result of the course of 
policy then pursued has, however, been this- 
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it has shown most unequivocally to the whole 
people of Canada that they are bond fide and to 
the fullest extent in possession of the great privi- 
l^e of Constitutional Government This is 
unquestionably a great point for them to have 
established, and worth a great deal more than the 
temporary feelings of irritation which accom- 
panied the passing of that celebrated BilL I 
think I perceived that those feelings had been 
considerably softened down in the great majority 
of persons that I met with, although it still re- 
mains as a deep cause of offence in the minds of 
many. They cling to the idea that the Governor- 
Gen 3ral (Lord Elgin) should have refused his 
assent to the Bill, and should have sent it to 
England either with or without a recommenda- 
tion that it should have been disallowed by the 
Crown. To have done the former, as was argued 
at the time in this country, would have been to 
place the Crown in direct antagonism with the 
French and the Liberal party in the colony ; to 
have done the latter would have been to shrink 
from a responsibility which on great occasions it 
is often the first duty of a servant of the Crown 
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to assume. In either case the Crown would have 
been brought into direct collision with powerful 
and exasperated parties in the province, and, 
what would liave been still worse, the repre- 
sentative of the Crown would have been lowered 
to the position of a partisan. I believe it is now, 
after two years of reflection, pretty generally ad- 
mitt«d that, considering the failure of former 
attempts to carry on the government on the , 
basis of the ascendancy of race and party, and , 
considering the then embittered state of public 
feeling, the discontent engendered by commer- 
cial distress, and the hostility to British rule in I 
Canada manifested by certain classes in the J 
United States, even as late as the year 1848, it 
was a critical moment in the destinies of this 
colony, and that it is fortunate tliat it terminated 
as it did. Where the contrary opinion still lin- 
gers, it appeared to me to be the result of too low 
an appreciation of the constitutional position and | 
duties of the Executive. This is far from bemg , 
unnatural, considering the comparative novelty of 
constitutional government in tlie colony, and the 
long habit, contracted under the old mode of | 
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administration, of looking at the Queen's repre- 
sentative as the supporter and almost the instru- 
ment of one party alone. It may be, as it is stiU 
argued, that the experiment of constitutional 
government was introduced too soon, that neither 
the state of intelligence of the mass of the people, 
nor the condition of the public press, was such as 
to justify so sudden a change. But it is admitted 
on all hands that there is no returning to the 
past — that what has been done cannot be undone 
— and that all that remains from henceforward 
is to make the best of matters as they now exist 
It is therefore natural to conclude that, the more 
constitutional questions come to be studied, 
as they arise in the course of public affairs, the 
more will the point, which in England is so 
familiar, become plain and obvious, that the true 
place of the representative of the Crown is one 
above and aloof from the personal considerations 
of party, and one which keeps in view only the 
just and impartial administration of public affairs 
with reference to the great general interests of 
the country, 

A circumstance, exemplifying this principle, 



was agitating the eulony during my stay t 
in consequence of the appointment to office, in 
conjunction with the party which had a majority 
in the Legislative Assembly, of two individuals 
personally very obnoxious to the party out of 
power. It was the simple constitutional course, 
and any other would have had the disadvan- 
tage, in addition tti being miconstitutional, of J 
making political martyrs, and therefore placing in I 
such hands a great accession of popular power. 

Two other circumstances are also worth advert-' 
ing to, as indications of how entirely the govern- . 
ment is now being carried on in accordance with i 
the Parliamentary principles of this country^! 
1. This very change of the "personnel" of the 
administration, adverted to in the last paragraph, 
was in part the result of a measure of a distin- 
guished member of the ministry having been 
voted against by some of his usual supporters, 
aided by members of the old Tory party and some 1 
of the Radical section of their own. The minister '1 
whose measure was by that vote condemned by 
an influential portion of his own party, took the 
dignified course of resigning office — the measure 
l3 
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that was condemned having been the year before 
strongly supported by both parties. 2. The general 
election was about to take place, and all parties 
were busy with canvassing and addresses. The 
Ultra-Radical party, which apparently draws its 
inspirations from the most "advanced" portions 
of the American democracy, adopted the line of 
attempting to bind their candidates by pledges 
on every question of the day. A very firm stand 
was made against this imconstitutional attempt at 
dictation, by some of the men of highest position 
in the colony, who refused to submit to what 
would utterly destroy the House of Representa- 
tives for every useful purpose as a deliberative 
body, by converting its members into a mere 
meeting of delegates to register the decisions of 
irresponsible committees. 

These are the processes by which a real feel- 
ing is brought home to public men of their 
duties and responsibilities, by which statesmen 
are formed, and the public mind educated in the 
working of constitutional government And it 
must be evident to any one who calmly observes 
what is passing in those provinces, that, in the 



short time duriug which they cau be considered 
to have been in possession of real responsible 
government, they have made great and im- 
portant steps in its practical assertion according 
to its true theory. This consideration cannot but 
raise the Canadian people in the estimation of 
every Englishman who visits that colony, and of I 
every one else acquainted with the privileges J 
which they enjoy under their essentially free J 
constitution.* 

* It vas, doubtless, a sense of this well-established and in 
portant fact that showed itself in the cordial and animated n 
ception which the authorities and people of Boston gave, i 
the montli of October last, to the Govern or- General of these 
provincei, and lo the largo body of distinguished Canadians who 
accompanied him. The occasion was a railna; celebration, dd 
ibe completion of the Vermont central line from Montreal to 
Bo9(on, The mayor and corporation of Boston, and other 
eminent persona of (bat city, had repaired to Montreal lo invite 
(he Queen's representative, tbe miatsters and the leading members 
of the Canadian Parliatucnt, the municipal authorities, and the 
most prominent individuals of the latter city, to a friendly f§te 
in commemoraliim of an event pregnant with great prospeetire 
tnmmerdal advantages to both those wealthy communities. The 
invitation wai acceplcd; the Governor-General, surrounded by 
his ministers, and a lurire BEscniblage of persons of distinguished 
p(»ition and character in Canada, was received by the authorltie* 
and the whole people of Boston, not only with the most muni- 
ficent hospitality, but with marked demonstradons of honour 
and respect to himself as Her Majesty's representative, and the 
constitutional head of (be Canadian people. The Canadian 



r^: 
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The general results of the complete introduc- 
tion of Constitutional Government in Canada 



ministers also, and the distinguished individuals with them, met 
with a reception that spoke a sense of their being fully appre- 
ciated as representing a people holding a place among the free 
governments of the world. In that light the celebration was 
looked upon even hj the local papers in distant parts of the 
Union, where I chanced at the time to see them, and it was 
spoken of in a very gratifying manner. 

In point of fact, as I have undertaken to express an opinion 
on the present constitutional state of the government of Canada, 
I cannot witiihold my conviction that it possesses a far greater 
degree of real freedom than it could acquire by any imitation, 
such as the ultra- Radical party are apparently aiming at, of any 
of the peculiarities of the constitution of the United States. The 
Executive in Canada, holding precisely the same relative position 
as the Crown with us, has far less direct power and patronage 
than the President of the United States. The ministerial re- 
sponsibility, also, is far greater and more immediate than any- 
thing that can exist under the system of the United States 
Government. In Canada they are, as with us, members of Par- 
liament, and ready and obliged to answer in their places any 
questions, and to meet any charges brought against them. The 
ministers of the United States are not permitted to enter the 
Legislature, nor can they be displaced by a hostile vote ; during 
the whole term of their being ministers, they are entirely free to 
act in any way they choose, under the direction of the President 
(who may, if he pleases, act in the most important matters 
without them), and, if they satisfy him, it matters not to them 
what the rest of the nation may think of them or their measures. 
And it should be remembered also by that ultra-party, that the 
adoption of portions of the United States* system of government, 
without the whole, would form a constitution far less guarded by 
constitutional checks than that of the United States; for this 



may, I think, be stated as follows ; — First. That ' 
although uiauy most estimable persons contiime j 
to think the experiment had better not have been ' 
tried, all now acquiesce in it, and are prepared 
to make the best of it ; while the great majority 
of the community look with satisfaction and 
hopefulness on the change that has taken 
place from the old mode of administering the 

simple reason, that the judgea of the Supreme Court of the ' 
United States hold in tlieir hands a supreme and arbitrary power 
of declaring what is and what is not consistent with the written 
constitution, and can, consequently, disallow and annul any 
attempt of any ultra-party to go beyond it. The British con- ' 
stitution, heing an unwritten one, and the venerable result of tha 
wisdom of successive sigt's, baa no such arbitrary check; anii* I 
while it rests on the good sense and moderation of ati enlightened' t 
public opinion, will never need such. I>et, however, numbers 
overbear weight of character and authority, and our conslitulion 
has no ulterior appeal, and DiUHt be swept away. Our needful 
and useful reforms have hitherto hven kept within that dangerous 
boundary, and it is to be hoped ever will be. There was no 
constitutional point which I had an opportunity of discussing 
with able and intelligent men of all parties in the United Stales 
and in Canitda, which was adverted to by them with greater 
interest than this; for it is there deeply felt, that, of ail the 
nations of the civilized world, Great Britain alone has, ihroagh 
the shock of long-|)ast as well as recent convulsions, preserved ■ 
the principle of authority and the sentiments of resjiect and 
reverence, and has, tliarefore, the better chance of preserving, aa 
of old, wisdom in ber councils, and the blearing of Providence 
on her course. 
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aflSiirs of the colony, and at the same time feel a 
not mijustifiable pride in the reflection that they 
now possess a system of government, in all the 
most important respects precisely analogous to 
that of the British Constitution. Secondly. That 
the Conservative party are recovering the good 
feeling that a large portion of them so entirely 
lost at the period of the unfortunate occurrences 
at Montreal in April, 1849,* of which a signal 
proof was very recently given in the presentation 
of an Address by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Montreal, and a large number of the inhabitants, 
to the Governor-General, on the occasion of his 
return from the gratifying and in all respects 
important reception at Boston. That address 
bespoke an entire oblivion and reconciUation in 
respect of the past. It was responded to in a 
spirit and in words that will long live in the 
hearts and memories of the people of Montreal. 



* Most fortunately, and by the wise forbearance of those in 
authority, no blood was shed; and consequently no rankling 
wound was left in the breasts of either party. Had the British 
arms been called in to support by force either of the exasperated 
parties at that critical moment, half a century would not have 
effaced the mischief. 



Thirdly. AnimosDa cf iaca(: afips^sr » i;i»: £»( 
disappearing — a great f»iu: it ^mt*' ^utmt iif 
view. Frenrfi Cgnarfaartf aobd JEti^gfiai ^tf*: ji!:$mu^ 
ing to act togedho^ ae a j^r^a: uuii^ C^tn^^ 
dian people, hariDZ tbe taiu^ Mvy^^ k viM» — 
the hoDour and pro^ient}' i^ ik^ wr^^^^X^^^cufi 
country. FoardJr. Tbr^ Fnudu C^Mrft^nde 4K3i^ 
loyal and eoocSesasiEad. aoud »»: )igtft$uuii^ k^ / 
have taken oetaam t(» liMftr^ k; iiftf i^^f:^ ^ ^^kiff:^ 
as can yet be eE|^E9C$ie4r Jul lai^ <^«kiti<j «i#^%^- 
ment of tiie ae&re fs^;;^ tawtij^ lis^fn^^ friMiiy, 
Authority, kw, and of<kr; i^t^^ vm:!1i jiu^^ ^ ifcKiMi 
by the pubBe azwfkiff^. uittiui^iui^w: yn^ku^ 
together of tike tvo tpcta^. yjm^ftt iji Um: feuU:; 
the Legidathe and ti^ Jt<jM:[eiK«%«:. hk/JMy- 
Attention is fe» dit^tnieUrid t^jaij i<«riiii$rlv; tJLx>iij 
the great questkiu^ <if puUk Unya^v^^UHM^ adl' 
ways, canals, maidc, ^i^uesHMMj, M^i^Uui-p — ^oij 
all of which tiie publk liiiW iu i^amd/jL u lu^w 
bent with great euqry, — Jittk l^kn, ii)>^uiJtly, 
and judging firoui tlM; pubili^; )«rAiiUi, tii«aj ^xi^t^ 
among ourselves. 

All this tends W dik^pw dkat goveruiucat aud 
sodety in Canada are ujKm a solid ba»$iii Ni> 
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Other fact could have so much weight as this in en- 
couraging persons, who may think of emigrating, 
to ally themselves and their fortunes with the 
destinies of that country, or in bringing com- 
mercial capital to its shores. As for the "an- 
nexation" movement of a few years ago, the 
mention of it now only excites a smile ; and if 
universal rumour is to be trusted, those who, in 
a moment of temporary irritation, were most 
forward in it, are the last to wish to hear any 
allusion to the subject . A newspaper which was 
set on foot to advocate those ideas, died away in 
a few months. The discussion provoked by it 
had the good effect of making only more clear to 
the understandings and feelings of the whole 
Canadian people the fact, that they were and 
would be of far greater importance, as a people, 
while connected with Great Britain, than they 
ever could be as one of the States of the Union ; 
that they had abeady within themselves all the 
guarantees of law, order, and good government, 
and all the elements of material prosperity, with 
the important addition of the aid of British credit 
and British capital; and that they had good 
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reason to be proud of being part and parcel of 
this empire, and of a country which enjoys, 
beyond all other countries, the blessings arising 
from a temperate and rational freedom.* 

One of the greatest aids that could he now 

• Canada has, in point of fact, more freedom of action than is 
jMiaacsaeil liy the inUiviciual States of the Union, and consequently 
more than she nouM have if she were one of them. An illus- 
tration of this ia now before the public in those countries. All 
the States hoi'dering on the great takes are anxious for the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, which Canada is ready to grant. 
The general Government of the United States baa opposed ol>- 
Blaeles lo tliia, arising out of the imagined tntereats of some of 
the other States. To any such measure which Cannds. might 
think advantageous to her interest, the Imperial Government 
would not think of interposing the slightest obstacle. 

Also, under any jight estimate of happiness, Canada has the 
advantage, in a comparativeimmunity from the perpetual strife end 
intrigue of elections, and from the ostracism of wealth, talent, 
high principle, and wisdom to which Universal Suffrage ii 






ir less inclined. 



Since the above was written, the General Election has taken 
place, and I cannot help thinking that many circumstances re- 
lating to it, which I see mentioned in the public papers, may he 
fairly taken as confirmatory of the soundness of the [Kilicy pur- 
sued in that country during the last few years. It is said that 
never was an election in Canada bo free from violence j that 
" annenalion" has been almoit unheard of; and that the attacks 
were few upon the Union of the Provinces, the change in the 
scat of Government, and the Governor- General. It is much to 
l>e hoped that this may be regarded as the inaujiuration of a 
long period of moderation, peace, and mutual efforts for the 
welfare. 
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given to the prosperity and dignity of these fine 
provinces would be an elevated and purified 
daily press. With a very few exceptions (and 
those not always and alt(^ether such, according 
to my own limited observation), the press of 
Canada does injustice to the political, moral, 
social, and intellectual character of the people, 
and is not of a tone to qualify it to speak for a 
cultivated and intelligent society.* It rarely, as 
far as I could observe, attempts any calm and 
philosophical discussion of the topics of the 
highest moment to the future destiny of the 
colony, moral and social ; but is rather occupied 
in stimulating, instead of striving to allay, the 
exasperations of party struggles, which are always 
apt to be most bitter among men only beginning 

* The state of the press in Canada makes it necessary for me, to 
prevent any possible misrepresentation and imputations of motives, 
to say that I have not, nor ever had, nor ever expect to have, the 
slightest personal interest in Canada, or in anything that concerns 
it The interest I have taken in it is of a purely public nature, 
and such as any Englishman may be allowed to take in a question 
of great public importance, — the material and moral progress of 
our colonies ; and what I have thus essayed to write upon it 
has arisen, as I have before said, from the mere accident of my 
turning my steps in that direction, instead of another, during an 
autumn tour, without a previous acquaintance with half a dozen 
individuals in Canada. 



to learn to act together on the great arena of ] 
pubHc life, under a system of political freedom. 
An improvement in the tone of the press would, 
by degrees, educate the public taste above that 
which now only tends to lower it, and with it, 
to a certain extent, the estimation in which the 
colony must be held elsewhere. 

It must be admitted that such wiiting as 
appears in some of the papers that are the 
present organs of party, would not be found in 
them unless it was in harmony with the tastes of 
a considerable number of subscribers ; and the 
admission must lead to the inference that educa- 
tion has a great work before it in that colony. 

Education in Upper Caruida. — The manner 
in which the great question of elementary edu- 
cation has been dealt with in Upper Canada 
is eminently deserving of earnest and impartial 
consideration : not only from the effect it is 
likely to produce in Canada itself, but on account 
of its more general interest In order to explain 
the provisions of the Act under which the 
system now in force has been established, I 
cannot do better than quote largely from an 
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"Introductory Sketch of the System of Public 
Elementary Instruction in Upper Canada," by 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools (the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson), on the occasion of the ceremony 
of laying the first stone of the "Normal and 
Model Schools and Education Offices for Upper 
Canada " at Toronto, on the 2nd of July of this 
year (1851). 

For thirty years previously to 1841, annual 
Parliamentary grants were made in aid of com- 
mon schools, but expended without system and 
to very litde effect In that year the first school- 
law was passed. In 1845 Dr. Ryerson made 
an extensive personal inquiry into the common- 
school systems of America and Europe, the 
result of which was embodied in a Report, and 
afterwards in two laws of 1846 and 1847, sub- 
sequently enlarged and improved by the present 
law of 1850. 

Dr. Ryerson states (p. 5) that the system 
embodied in this law is derived fix)m what ap- 
peared to him most excellent in all those which he 
examined. 1. He derived the machinery of the 
law fix)m that in force in the State of New York, 
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which was, however, "defective in the intricacy 
of some of its details, in the absence of an 
efficient provision for visitation and inspection of 
sciiools, religious instruction, and uniform text- 
books for the schools." 2. He considered the 
principle of supporting schools in the State of 
Massachusetts the best, but requiring modifica- 
tion, in order to substitute the free action of each 
locality for the compulsory requirements of the I 
State. 3. He preferred the books of the Na- 
tional Board of Education in Ireland. 4. He 
considered the system of training teachers, and 
the principles and modes of teaching prevalent 
in Germany, superior to all others. " Another 
feature, or rather cardinal principle," which is j 
embodied in the law, is that of *' not only making i 
Christianity the basis of the system and the 
pervading element of all its parts, but of rec(^- 
nizing and combining, in their official character, all 
the clergy of the land, with their people, in its prac- 
tical operation " (p. 7) ; maintaining at the same 
time "absolute parental supremacy in the religious 
instrucrion of their children, and upon this prin- 
cii)le providing for it according to circumstances," 
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The general organization is thus described 
(pp. 7-12):- 

'^ The system of public instruction is engrafted upon 
the municipal institutions of the country. We have muni- 
cipal councils of counties, of townships, of cities, of towns, 
and of incorporated villages. The members of county 
councils are elected by the councils of townships and towns 
— one or two for each. The members of township, city, 
town, and village councils are elected by the resident free- 
holders and householders of each municipality. 

'^ The municipal council of each township divides such 
township into school sections of a suitable extent for one 
school in each, or for both a male and female school. The 
affaifs of each school section are managed by three trustees, 
who hold their offices for three years, and one of whom is 
elected annually by the freeholders and householders of 
such section. The powers of trustees are ample to enable 
them to do all that the interests of a good school require — 
they are the legal representatives and guardians of their 
section in school matters. They determine whatever sum 
or sums are necessary for the furnishing, &c., of their 
school and the salaries of teachers, but account for its 
expenditure annually to their constituents, and report fully 
to the local superintendent, by filling up blank forms of 
annual reports which are furnished to them by the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools from year to year. The town- 
ship council imposes assessments for the erection of school- 
houses, or for any other school purpose desired by the in- 
habitants of school sections through their trustees. The 
inhabitants of each school section decide as to the manner 



in which they will support their school according to the 
estimates and engagements made by the trustee!<, whether 
by voluntary Hubscription, by rate-bills on parents sending 
ehiiJren to tlie schools, or by rates on the property of ail 
according to its assessed value, and opening the school to 
the children of all without exception. The latterniode is 
likely to supersede both the others ; but its existence and 
operation, in connexion with each scliool, depend upon the 
annual decision of the inhabitants of each school section, at 
a public meeting called for that purpose. 

" The duties of teachers are prescribed by law, and their 
rights are effectually protected. No teacher is entitled to 
any part of the school fund who does not conduct his school 
according to law, and who has not a legal certificate of 
qualifications from a county Board of Public Instruction ; 
nor is any school section entitled to receive any aid from 
the school fund in which a school is not kept open sis 
months dnring each year by a teacher thus recognized as 
to both moral character and attainments. The law also 
requires a public quarterly examination to be held iu each 
school. 

" The inspection of the schools is made by local super- 
intendents, who are appointed by ihe county councils, and 
who may be appointed one for each county, or one for one 
or more townships, at the pleasure of each county council. 
Kach local superintendent is entitled to at least one pound 
(four dollars) per annum for eacli sciiool under his charge, 
lie is ol^en allowed njore. He is required to visit each 
school at least once a quarter, and to deliver a public lec- 
ture on education in each school section once a year, be- 
udes apportioning the school moneys to the several school 
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sections within his jurisdiction, giving checks, on the orders 
of trustees, to qualified teachers upon the county treasurer 
or sub-treasurer, aiding in the examination of teachers, de- 
ciding various questions of dispute and reference, corre* 
sponding on school matters, and reporting annually to the 
Chief Superintendent, according to the forms prepared and 
furnished by him. 

'^ Besides the local superintendents, all clergymen recog« 
nized by law, judges, members of the legislature, magb- 
trates, members of county councils, and aldermen, are 
school visitors, to visit all the schools, as far as practicable, 
within their respective charges and municipalities. Their 
visits are voluntary ; they are desired ' especially to attend 
the quarterly examination of schools, and at the time of 
such visits to examine the progress of the pupils, and the 
state and management of the schools, and to g^ve Kuch 
advice to teachers and pupils, and any others pres^it, as 
they may think advisable, in accordance with the regula- 
tions and instructions which shall be provided in regard to 
school visitors according to law.' The law also authorises 
the holding of general meetings of school visitors in any 
municipality, on the appointment of any two visitors, * to 
devise such means as they may deem expedient for the effi- 
cient visitation of the schools, and to promote the esta- 
blishment of libraries and the diffusion of useful knowledge.' 
The school visits of the clergy in Upper Canada amounted 
last year to 2566 ; the number of visits by the other school 
visitors was 9970; and 5852 visits were made by local 
superintendents, being an increase of 2879 over those of 
the preceding year. 

*' There is a Board of Public Instruction in each county, 
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consisting of local superintendents and the trustees of 
grammar-schools in such county. These county Boards 
consist largely of the clergy of different religious persua- 
sions, associated with some of the most intelligent lay 
gentlemen in each county; so that the country has the 
best guarantee that its circumstances will admit for the 
moral character and intellectual qualifications of teachers. 
The teachers are examined, and arranged into three classes, 
according to a Programme of Examination prepared and 
prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada. 

" The municipal council of each county is responsible 
for raising at least an equal sum for salaries of teachers in 
the several townships within its jurisdiction with that 
which is annually apportioned to them out of the parlia- 
mentary appropriation by the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools. The county councils also appoint the local trea- 
surers of the school fund, and the local superintendents of 
schools, and provide for their salaries. Special provision 
is also made for the security of the school fund against the 
diversion of any part of it, and for the prompt payment of 
it to teachers at the times specified by law. Both the 
county and township councils have authority to raise any 
sums they shall think proper for public school libraries 
under general regulations prescribed according to law. A 
parliamentary appropriation has been made for the esta- 
blishment of school libraries, to be expended on the same 
conditions with the appropriation for the support of 
schools. 

" The law also provides a system adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of cities, towns, and incorporated villages. In 

M 
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eacli city and town there is one board of trustees for th 
management of all the schools in such city or town — tW' 
trustees elected for each ward, and holding ofRce for tw' 
years — one retiring annually. In each incorporated vil 
lage not divided into wards there is a board of six trustee 
elected, two retiring from oftice and two elected each yeai 
Ttiese boards of trustees, thus constituted, appoint th 
local superintendent, and determine upon the number an< 
kinds of schools, the employment of teachers, and all th 
expenses necessary for the schools in each such city, town 
or incorporated village ; and the municipal council is re 
quired in each case to raise the sum or sums estimated b; 
the board of trustees for all their school purposes, and ii 
the manner that they shall desire. There is also the sami 
provision for the establishment of libraries in each city 
town, and village, as exists in respect to their establish 
ment in each township and county. 

" At the head of the whole system we have a Council o 
Public Instruction and a Chief Superintendent of Schools 
both appointed by the Crown. The Council has the entire 
management of the Provincial Normal and Model Schools 
recommends the text-books for the schools and books fo 
the school libraries, and makes the regulations for th( 
organization, government, and discipline of commoi 
schools, the examination and classification of teachers, an< 
the establishment and care of school libraries throughou 
Upper Canada. 

" The Chief Superintendent, who is ex-officio membe 
of the Council of Public Instruction, and provides accom 
modations for its meetings, apportions the school fund t< 
the several municipalities throughout Upper Canada, pre 
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pares the general school regulations, and submits them, a» 
well as that of text and library books, to the consideration 
of the Council ; prepares the forms of reports and modes 
of all school proceedings under the Act, and gives instruc- 
tions for conducting them, as well as for holding teachers" 
institutes ; decides questions of dispute submitted to him ; 
takes the general superintendence of the Normal School ; 
provides facilities for procuring text and library books, 
and provides and recommends plans of school-houses ; pre- 
pares annual reports ; corresponds with local school autho- 
rities throughout Upper Canada, and employs all means in 
his power for the promotion of education and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. He is responsible for his official 
conduct, and for all moneys that pass through his de- 
partment. 

*' Such is an epitome of the system of public elementary 
instruction in Upper Canada. The foundation may be 
considered as fairly laid, and something has been done 
towards rearing the superstructure. In 1846 provision 
was made for the establishment of a Normal School, and 
the sum of 1500/. a-year was granted towards its support^ 
The school was opened in the autumn of 1 847, and since 
then 618 teachers have been trained, a longer or shorter 
time, by able masters, including practice in teaching in a 
Model School established for that purpose. Last year a 
grant of 1000/. per annum was made to facilitate the 
attendance of teachers in training at the Normal School^ 

and 15,000/. for the erection of buildings The 

number of schools in Upper Canada, under the care of the 
department, is 3059 ; the amount of money available 
during the year for the salaries of teachers, besides all 

m2 
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other expenses connected with the schools, was 88,5361 

the number of pupils in the schools reported was 151,89] 

'' There has been an annual increase in the statistic 

returns of each branch of the common school system durii 

the last five years. The system is to a great extent volui 

tar}\ Each municipality exercises its discretion as t 

whether it will or will not accept the parliamentary appn 

priation upon the conditions specified, and each scho^ 

section does the same in regard to the terms ou which ai 

is offered in support of its school. The general reguli 

tions and oversight are such as merely to secure a fulfi! 

ment in each locality of conditions which are required b 

the Legislature — the collective wisdom and voice of th 

country — and to maintain a standard of teaching that wi 

prevent funds provided for the promotion of knowledg 

from being prostituted upon ignorance and vice. Th 

working of the common school system is a great soci{ 

development ; yet in its infancy but, instinct with life an 

energy, and fraught with results which can be more easil 

conceived than described." 

A system of general elementary instructio] 
combining all these advantages — free scope t 
local action, efficient superintendence, provisioi 
for the supply of good teachers and well-selectec 
books — must by degrees exercise great influ 
ence on the intellectual development of iia 
mass of the people. The Normal school is als( 
to afford instruction in the best principles of hus 
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bandry, illustrated by practice on the land of the 
establishment The amount of success now at- 
tending the whole scheme is very encouraging ; the 
chief superintendent in his last published Keport 
(Toronto, 1850), mentions, in illustration of this, 
the following among other facts — that, as com- 
pared with the neighbouring State of New York, 
the average attendance of the children in propor- 
tion to the whole number on the register is greater ; 
that the schools under qualified teachers are kept 
open longer ; that the proportion of teachers in 
the Normal school was much greater ; that the 
schools in the rural districts are superior to those of 
New York, although the school law of the latter 
has been in existence thirty years; that the 
school books are better ; and the amounts raised 
by school-rate bills and by local assessments are 
as lai^e in proportion as in that State. And as 
regards the proportion of children attending 
school to those of school age in the province, 
it appears that, for the year 1849, of 253,364 
children between the ages of five and sixteen, 
there were on the school rolls 138,465 — a num- 
ber still much too few, but indicating, as com- 
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pared with previous years, a progressive improve- 
ment. 

The point in this general system, of greatest 
interest in England, is that of the arrangements 
for religious instruction. The material distinc- 
tion between this system and that of the United 
States is in the provision for doctrinal teaching. 
It will be seen by the foUowing extract from 
the " General Regulations for the Oi^anization, 
Government, and Discipline of the Common 
Schools in Upper Canada," that this is left open 
to an arrangement between the parents and the 
teacher. 

" In regard to the nature and extent of the daily reli- 
gions exercises of the School, and the special religious 
instruction given to pupils, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for Upper Canada makes the following regulations and 
recommendations : — 

*M. The public religious exercises of each school shall 
be a matter of mutual voluntary arrangement between the 
trustees and teacher, and it shall be a matter of mutual 
voluntary arrangement between the teacher and the parent 
or guardian of each pupil; as to whether he shall hear such 
pupil recite from the Scriptures, or Catechism, or other 
summary of religious doctrine and duty of the persuasion 
of such parent or guardian. Such recitations, however, 
are not to interfere with the regular exercises of the school. 
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" 2. But the principles of religion and morality should 
be inculcated upon all the pupils of the school. What the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland state a« 
existing in schools under their charge, should characterize 
the instruction given in each school in Upper Canada. 
The Commissioners state that ^ in the National Schools the 
importance of religion is constantly impressed upon the 
minds of children, through the works calculated to pro- 
mote good principles and to fill the heart with love for 
religion, but which are so compiled as not to clash with 
the doctrines of any particular class of Christians.' In 
each school the teacher should exert his best endeavours, 
both by example and precept, to impress upon the minds 
of all children and youth committed to his care and in- 
struction, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred 
regard to truth, love to tlieir country, humanity and uni- 
versal benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, 
moderation and temperance, and those other virtues which 
are the ornament of society and on which a free constitu- 
tion of government is founded ; and it is the duty of each 
teacher to endeavour to lead his pupils, as their ages and 
capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the 
tendency of the above mentioned virtues, in order to pre- 
serve and perfect the blessings of law and liberty, as well 
as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 

** By order of the Council of Public Instruction for 
Upper Canada. « j George Hodgins, 

« Recording Clerk, C.P.T. 
" Education Office, Toronto, 

Adopted the 5th day of August, 1850." 
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In order to illustrate the working of the ar- 
rangement, it is necessary to refer to the Statis- 
tical Table of the " Religious Faith " of the 
teachers. (Report of 1850, p. 26.) From this 
it appears that in the year 1 849 there were be- 
longing to the Church of England 737 teachers, 
to the Church of Rome 335, to the Presbyterians 
751, to the Methodists 727, to the Baptists 206, 
to the Congregationalists 52, to the Lutherans 
6, to the Quakers 26, to the Universalists 1, to 
the Unitarians 1, to other persuasions not desig- 
nated 366 (= 3209). 

The school trustees are recommended to ap- 
point to the schools in their district, as far as 
practicable, teachers whose religious opinions are 
in unison with those of the majority of the inha- 
bitants. It will therefore commonly happen that 
the parent can send his child to a school in which 
the " Catechism or other summary of religious 
doctrine and duty " of his own persuasion is em- 
ployed by the teacher. 

Should this not be the case, the minority in 
any particular locality have, to a certain limited 
extent, a remedy. By the 19th section of 
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the Act it is provided that, " on the appli- 
cation in writing of twelve or more resident 
families," the school trustees are authorized to 
establish a separate school in case the teacher 
of the existing school, being a Protestant or a 
Roman CathoHc, is of a different religious deno- 
mination from the applicants.* The number 

• Sect. XIX. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duly 
of the Municipal Council of any township, and oi' the Board of 
School Trustees of any city, town, or inmrporaled village, on 
the application in writing: of twelve or more resident heads of 
families, to authorize the establishment of one or more separate 
schools for Protestants, Roman Catholics, or coloured people, 
and, in such case, it shall prescribe the limits of the divisions or 
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mch schools, and shall make the s 
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the holding of the first meeting for tiie election of 
each such separate school or schools, as is provided in the fourth 
section of this Act for holding the first school -meeting in a new 
school section : Provided always, that each such separate school 
shall go into operation at the same time with alterations in school 
sections, and shall be under the same regulations in respect to 
the persons for whom such school is permitted to be established, 
as are common schools generally : Provided secondly, that none 
but coloured [leople shall be allowed to vote for the election of 
tnisteeB of the sc[iaratc school for their children, and none but 
the parties petitioning for the establishment of, or sending 
children to a separate Protestant or Roman Catholic school, 
shall vote at the election of trustees of such school : Provided 
ihinlly, that each such separate Protestant, or Roman Catholic, 
or coloured school siiall be entitled to share in the school fund 
according to the average ultendunco of pupils attending each 
such separate school (the mean attendance of pupils fur both 
summer and winter being taken), as compared witli the nhole 
M 3 
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of ** Separate DeuomiDational Schools " is 
stated, at p. 27 of the Report above quoted, 
at 59, showing an increase of 27 above the 
previous year, notwithstauding the discourage- 
ment given to their being set on foot, by the 
Act itself. *' It is to be observed," says Dr. 
Ryerson, in his ' Circular addressed to the 
various Officers concerned in the administra- 
tion of the School Law ' (p. 76), " that a sepa- 
rate school is entitled to no aid beyond a cer- 
tain portion of the school fund for the salary 
of the teacher. The school-house must be pro- 
vided, furnished, warmed, books procured, &c., 
by the persons petitioning for the separate 
school. Nor are the patrons or supporters of 
a separate school exempted from any of the 

average attendance of pupils attending the common schools in 
such city, town, village, or township : Provided fourthly, that no 
Protestant sei)arate school shall be allowed in any school divbion 
except when the teacher of the common school is a Roman 
Catholic, nor shall any Roman Catholic separate school be 
allowed except when the teacher of the common school is a Pro- 
testant. Provided fifthly, that the trustees of the common school 
sections within the limits of which such separate school section or 
sections shall have been formed, shall not include the children 
attending such separate school or schools, in their return of 
children of school age residing in their school sections. 
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local assessments or rates for common school 
purposes. 

As contrasted with the school laws of the 
United States, that of Upper Canada is distin- 
guished by two great leading peculiarities. 
1st. It admits the principle of daily doctrinal 
teaching. 2ndly. It aflfords aid towards the 
establishment of Denominational Schools. A 
certain ground of anticipation therefore exists 
that in the schools of Upper Canada a consi- 
derable amount of doctrinal instruction will be 
given, and that consequently the distinctive 
principles of the faith and persuasion to which 
each family may be attached, will be early 
implanted in the day-school, by teachers of 
their choice, trained in the art of teaching, and 
therefore affording some guarantee that they 
will be competent to teach it. The risk is con- 
sequently diminished of a generation growing 
up, as is apprehended by some and asserted by 
others in the United States, firmly attached to 
no religious faith, and therefore already em- 
barked on the downward course to infidelity, and 
from thence to every phase of moral corruption. 
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To a certain extent, the enactment (sect. 32) 
by which " all clergymen recognized by law, 
of whatever denomination," and many of the 
most distinguished of the laity, are constituted 
visitors of schools (the former, both where they 
reside and where they have pastoral charge), has 
been acted upon by the clergy. The Report of 
1849 states, that 2848 visits had been made 
" by clergymen " in that year ; without, how- 
ever, distinguishing their denominations. The 
total number of schools in operajiqn was 2871 ; 
there had been therefore little more than one 
visit per school. The increase in the number 
of visits was, however, 594 above the previous 
year. The Chief Superintendent informed me 
that the clergy of the Church of England in 
general co-operated with the system, and that 
in many instances they took an active part in 
superintending the schools in their districts. 
The rector of Toronto is a member of the 
Council of Public Instruction. If the existing 
plan is the only one possible under the circum- 
stances of the colony, it is satisfactory to know 
that the clergy are inclined to make the best 
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of it, and to improve such opportunities as it 
affords for definite religious instruction. 

The public grammar-schools, established by 
Bji amended Act in 1819, afford a higher edu- 
cation for all who desire it, and are an appro- 
priate supplement to the system of elementary 
schools. The Act contemplates these schools 
being set on foot in every district of the pro- 
vince, with a salary to the teacher of lOOZ. per 
annum. By sect. 6 ten children may be sent 
to them by the trustees, to be taught gratis, to 
be selected from the most promising scholars 
of the common schools. 

Above these district schools is the Upper 
Canada College ; and above that, in order, the 
University of Toronto. The fine building for 
the latter is in course of being erected. And 
by a provision in the admirable municipal law 
of the province, of 1849, power is given to the 
county councils to defray the expense of send- 
ing to the College or to the University as 
many of the pupils of the different public 
grammar-schools *' as shall be deserving, and 
in the opinion of the respective masters shall 
be of competent attainments for entering into 
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competition for any of the scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, or other similar prizes offered by such 
University or College for competition among 
such pupils," their parents being unable to 
incur the expense. 

Such is the legislative provision for public 
education in Upper Canada ; and, as far as the 
means of secular education are concerned, it 
affords every facility for extending a full mea- 
sure of it throughout the whole country. To 
its religious basis — with reference chiefly, I was 
informed, to the higher institutions — a large 
number of the members of the Church of Enjr- 
land have taken strong exception; and have 
consequently, with the powerful aid of friends 
in England, commenced a college near To- 
ronto for the higher branches of study, and as 
a place of education for young men preparing 
to enter the Church. The building has already 
made some progress, is in a very appropriate 
collegiate style, is well situated, and has several 
acres of ground attached to it, very capable of 
representing the " silvas Academi," and adding 
to the charm of a residence there. And, indeed, 
long since, and without any such appliances. 
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the education of the Church of England has 
given to the colony men who are among its 
most distinguished citizens, and who would 
have been an ornament to any country. But 
whether in rivalry (not bitter, it is to be hoped) 
or in harmonious union, the two agencies toge- 
ther — those of the State and those of the reli- 
gious bodies that fear the consequences of lax 
religious teaching — are embarked in a career 
of energetic action for diffusing the rays of both 
secular and religious knowledge throughout 
the whole community, that may be expected to 
raise the standard of intelligence and of high 
moral and religious principle to a point satisfac- 
tory to the warmest friends of the colony.* 

* There is a question still pending between the Church and 
the other religious societies, relative to the disposal of the clergy 
reserves, which will require much Christian forbearance on both 
sides. Although a very delicate one for a stranger to meddle with , 
I would just wish to say to every strong advocate for their seculari- 
zation, that it is greatly to be desired, before he made up his mind 
definitely on that subject, that he would come to England, and 
calmly inquire into the effect produced on the national character ; 
on the strength, permanence, and diffusion of religious belief 
and religious principle ; on the harmouious and friendly inter- 
course between rich and poor ; on the national taste, manners, 
and cultivation ; on the self-respect, natural dignity, and good 
breeding of our lower classes (except where tiiey have been sub- 
ject to most unfavourable circumstances) ; in a word, on every 
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When this result takes place, the shallow 
opinions and dogmatical style of writing to 
which reference has been made above, and which 
now find so much favour, will yield to sounder 
views and a better tone in expressing them. 
It is impossible for any one who at present, in 
passing through Canada, puts himself at all in 
the way of hearing the floating opinions among 

good element of our social state, by that provision of our fore- 
fathers, by which it has been secured that there shall be at least 
one educated gentleman in every parish, and that one the 
pastor of the flock. Like many of the other ** happy accidents,** 
(or rather benevolent dispensations of an overruling Providence,) 
to which we are indebted for the place we at present fill in the 
world, the effects of the institution of tithes, under the modem 
impulse of a higher sense of responsibility, could never have bees 
foreseen. The crude and short-sighted theories of a jealous and 
mistaken liberalism may intercept such advantages from any given 
locality or country. In such cases, the generations that are to 
come will look back on the present with a very different eye from 
that which we, in this country, turn reverently towards those that 
have gone before us. 

A large majority in the last Provincial Parliament were in 
favour of reconsidering the existing settlement of this question. 
It is anticipated that the disposition of the present Canadian 
Legislature will not differ from that of the last. The Government 
of Lord John Russell adopted the opinion that the Act of the 
Parliament of this country, relating to it, should be repealed. If 
the Imperial Parliament should follow this course, and therefore 
refer the matter to the good sense of the Canadian Legislature, 
the last question of any importance would be removed, on which 
a Constitutional issue could be raised as to the right of the Colony 
to manage its own afiairs. 
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persons he may casually converse with — in the 
log-hut, in the recent ** clearing," in the frame- 
house which indicates the growing prosperity 
of its owner, in the road-side inn with the yet 
untouched forest close by, enveloping the small 
openings of cultivation — without being struck 
with the many superficial views propounded on 
public questions, very much after the manner 
of the democratic papers in the United States. 
Again, among other classes in the colony, there 
is visible a dislocation of opinion, and a con- 
sequent tendency to a subdivision and breaking 
up of parties, religious and political, which 
may, and very probably does, arise from the 
prevalence of a superficial education, taking up 
its ideas and principles at hazard, and holding 
nothing firmly. The more manifest therefore 
is the need of all the supports, that the institu- 
tions for education of all kinds in the colony 
can give to the cause of true enlightenment, 
practical good sense, and right feeling.* 

* Amongst the means resorted to by some of the democratic 
papers in the United States to encourage a feeling of sympathy 
with their opinions among the small but active ultra-Radical 
party in Canada, is that of a ** Canadian Correspondence," con- 
sisting of letters representing the Canadian people as living under 
a contemptible form of government ; as oppressed by the mother 
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Elementary Education in Lower Canada. — 
The subject of elementary education in the 

country ; as treated like children having no will or power of 
their own ; as being of no weight or estimation in the world ; as 
poor, and without enterprise, in comparison with the people of 
the United States ; as having little influence in directing their 
own affairs, and as in reality anxious to emancipate themselves 
from all ties with England, and to become one of the '* great and 
independent States of the Union." Though the " annexation 
cry '* is believed to be extinguished in the minds of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the people of Canada, these continued suggestions 
that they would be better off under a pure Democracy, cannot 
but make some impression on the less>informed minds, and pro- 
duce a feeling of doubt and distrust as to the real merits of our 
own social and political arrangements, and the substantial bless- 
ings they confer upon a people capable of receiving them. To 
some of those worthy and warm-hearted persons from the " Old 
Country," whom I found pondering over those papers and those 
ideas, in the solitude of the ** backwoods," or in the thriving vil- 
lage, I would wish to say, in the words of a philosophic poet — 

*' Love thou thy land, with love far- brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Through future time by power of thought. 

" A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent." 

Tennyson. 

If they would take those words into their minds and hearts 
they would distrust 

'^ the braggart shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom," 

and learn to beware of 

^* The falsehood of extremes." 
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Lower Province has for many years past 
engaged the attention of the most enlightened 
persons in it. In 1842 Dr. Meilleur, the 
present Superintendent of Education, presented 
a Report to the Governor- General (Sir Charles 
Bagot), proposing several amendments in the 
existing law. Many of them were adopted in 
the Act of 1846, which was, however, further 
improved by the Act of 1849, the one now in 
force. 

If education has not yet spread more widely 
among the French population, it is ** not for 
want of public advocates ; for various patriotic 
individuals, besides the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, appear to have from time to time devoted 
themselves to the duty of zealous pioneers in the 
noble work ; and among these Dr. Meilleur, as 
already alluded to."* Again the same pub- 
lication speaks of "the continued untiring 
exertions of the clergy of all denominations, 
but more particularly those of the Catholic 
Church, and of the benevolent religious ladies 

* Extract from * Remarks on the State of Education in the 
Province of Canada,' Montreal y 1848. 
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of the various charitable Orders, in behalf of 
the extension of general education in all its 
branches '* (p. 54) ; such as, elementary schools, 
philanthropic asylums, and " the higher semi- 
naries and colleges." 

Nevertheless that it is now making a more 
satisfactory progress is shown by the Report of 
Dr. Meilleur for 1850 (Toronto, 1851), in 
p. 5 of which he states that, in the year ending 
July 1850, '' the number of schools had in- 
creased by 166, and that of the children attend- 
ing them by 5221 " above the previous year. 
In the same period also "there had been esta- 
blished more than sixty new school munici- 
palities ;" and " the advancement of the 
scholars in learning:" is affirmed to be as 
satisfactory as the increase in the means of 
obtaining it. There are also " 64 model 
schools in operation, and 44 superior girls' 
schools." There are no statistics for Lower 
Canada showing the proportion which the 
children attending school bears to the whole 
number of school age. It is acknowledged, 
however, to be still very low, as compared with 
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Other countries, and with the Upper Province. 
Dr. Meilleur urges further improvements in 
the law in the following particulars :— 

1. A literary qualification for School Com- 
missioners. 2. The establishment of a Normal 
School. 3. Deputy Superintendents. 4. Public 
Libraries. 5. A Journal of Education. 

The provisions for ** Dissentient " or Deno- 
minational Schools are peculiar and deserve 
attentive consideration. 

The School Acts of Lower Canada (of 1846 
and 1849) throw no obstacles in the way of 
Denominational, there called Dissentient 
Schools. They do not, like the Act of Upper 
Canada, limit the aid to the cases only where 
the differences are between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, but they enable every deno- 
mination, if it pleases, to have its own school, 
and to receive its proportion of aid both 
towards the building and the support of the 
school. By sect. 26 of the Act of 1846 
(9 Vict. c. 27), it is provided that, when **any 
number whatever of the inhabitants professing 
a religious faith different from that of the 
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majority" wish for a separate school, they may 
have one, and if it is attended by fifteen chil- 
dren they will be entitled to an allowance out of 
both the general and local school fiind ; and 
the trustees of that school are empowered (by 
sect. 18 of the Act of 1849, 12 Vict. c. 50) to 
collect both the Assessment and the School 
fees from the " inhabitants so dissentient," and 
at whose instance the school was established. 

The clauses of those Acts given below will, 
I feel assured, be read with interest by all 
persons who are desirous of informing them- 
selves on this difficult question ; and no one, I 
apprehend, after the above statement, will be 
disposed to say that the French Canadians are 
not making vigorous exertions to remedy the 
results of past reluctance and backwardness in 
the matter of elementary education.* 

♦ Act of the Provincial Parliament of Canada, 9 Vict., c. 27, 
s. 21. Among the duties of the School Commissioners of each 
municipality are the following : — 

" Tenthlff, — To cause to be levied by assessment and rate, in 
the manner hereinafter provided by this Act, in each munici- 
pality, a sum equal to that allowed out of the Common School- 
fund for each municipality, and to report their proceedings in 
thi» respeot to the superintendent; and to enable the School 
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Inducements for Persons of the Upper Class 
of Society in this Country to Settle in Canada. 
— The consideration of the subjects last touched 

Commissioners to receive from the Superintendent of Education 
their share of the Common School-fund, they shall furnish him 
with a declaration from the secretary»treasurer that he has ac- 
tually and bond fide received ^ or that he has placed in the hands 
of the School Commissioners for the purposes of this Act, a sum 

equal to the said share accruing to such Commissioners. 

« « « « 

** TwdftMy. — They shall fix the fees per month to be paid dur- 
ing the eight school months for each child of age to attend 
school, by each father or mother of a family, tutor, or curator, 
to the secretary-treasurer above and over the rate levied, and for 
the use of the school district (arrondissement) paying the same ; 
such fees not to exceed in any case two shillings per month, nor 
less than three pence per month, at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, according to the means of the parents,'* &c. 
With respect to " Dissentient Schools,** it is provided by 
** Section XXVI., that when in any municipality the regulations 
and arrangements made by the School Commissioners for the con- 
duct of any school shall not be agreeable to any number whatever 
of the inhabitants professing a religious faith different from that of 
the majority of the inhabitants of such municipality, the inhabit- 
ants so dissentient may collectively signify such dissent in writ- 
ing to the chairman of the said Commissioners, and give in the 
names of three trustees, chosen by them for the purposes of this 
Act ; and such trustees shall have the same powers and be subject 
to the same duties as School Commissioners, but for the manage- 
ment of those schools only which shall be under their control ; 
and such dissentient inhabitants may, by the intervention of such 
trustees, establish in the manner provided with regard to other 
schools, one or more schools, which shall be subject to the same 
provisions, duties, and supervision, and they shall be entitled to 
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upon was suggested by the inquiry as to 
whether there were not increasing attractions 

receive frum the superintendent or from the School CommissionerB 
such sum out of the general or local school fund as shall be pro- 
portionate to the dissentient population they represent : Provided 
always, that whenever the majority of the children attending any 
school now in operation, and the school-house, shall belong to or 
be occupied by such dissentients, the said school-house shall con- 
tinue to be occupied by them so long as the number of children 
taught in such school shall amount to the number required by 
this Act to form a school district, and the entire amount of 
monies raised by assessment on such dissentients shall be pud to 
the trustees of such school, together with a due proportion of the 
building-fund. 

" XXVII. — And be it enacted, that to entitle any school to 
its allowance out of the general or local school-fund it shall be 
requisite and sufficient that such school has been under the 
management of School Commissioners or Trustees appointed in 
the manner provided by the next preceding section ; that it has 
been in actual operation during at least eight calendar months ; 
that it has been attended by at least fifteen children (periods of 
epidemic or contagious diseases excepted) ; that the returns have 
been certified to the School Commissioners or Trustees by the 
master, mistress, or teacher, and at least two of the Commis- 
sioners or Trustees ; that a public examination of the schools has 
taken place ; that a report signed by the majority of the School 
Commissioners or Trustees and by the master has been transmitted 
to the Superintendent of Schools, according to the form pre- 
scribed by him for that purpose, every six months, that is to say, 
before the first day of July, and the first day of January, in each 
year ; and, finally, that a sum equal to the allowance made by 
the legislature for the municipality has been raised as hereinbe- 
fore provided. 

" XXIX. — And be it enacted, that the trustees of dissentient 
minorities shall also be elected for three years, except that at the 
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in Canada for the safe and satisfactory employ- 
ment of British capital and labour ; meaning 

• 

end of each of the two first years one of the trustees shall retire 
and be replaced or re-elected by such dissentients ; children from 
other school districts, of the same faith as the dissentients for 
whom the school was established, may attend the same whenever 
such dissentients shall not be sufficiently numerous in any district 
to support a school alone : Provided that the individuals of the 
dissentient minority shall not ,be elected nor serve as School 
Commissioners, nor vote at the election of the School Commis- 
sioners ; and that in like manner the individuals of the majority 
shall not be elected nor serve as school trustees, nor vote at their 
election." 

Provisions as to the cities of Quebec and Montreal :— 

*' XLIII. — And be it enacted, that in the said cities no rate 
shall be levied for the schools, but the treasurer of each city 
shall pay out of the funds thereof to the said Boards of Commis- 
sioners, and in proportion to the population of the religious per- 
iuasion represented by them, a sum equal to that coming to such 
city out of the Common. School-fund, to be employed by them 
for the purposes of this Act ; and if such payment be refused, 
the School Commissioners or their Secretary may apply by 
petition to the Court of Queen's Bench sitting in Superior 
Term, who, upon proof of the service of such petition upon the 
treasurer, shall take cognizance of the matter, and shall determine 
the same in a summary manner, and may, if right shall require 
it, compel payment by all legal means and process." 

The Act 12 Vict., c. 50, makes the following additional pro- 
vision for " Dissentient Schools:" — 

" XVIII. — And be it enacted, that anything in the twenty- 
^th section of the above-cited Act, or in any other part of the 
said Act cootained to the contrary notwithstanding, whenever 
the trustees of Dissentient Schools shall have been chosen and 
shall have established one or more Dissentient Schools in any 
school maniciptlity, and the sfud trustees shall not be satisfied 

N 
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by tliose terms commercial and farming capital 
and ordinary agricultural labour. But from 

mith the arrangements antecedently made bj the 8chool Com- 
missioners of the said municipality relative to the recorery and 
the distribution of the assessment, they may, by a written de- 
claration to that effect, addressed to the president of the School 
Commissioners, at least one month before the first day of Ja- 
nuary or July, in any year, acquire the right of receiving them- 
selves, for the following and all future years during which they 
fihall continue to be such trustees of dissentient schools, accord- 
ing to law, the assessment levied on the inhabitants so dissen- 
tient, who shall have signified their dissent in writing, conform- 
ably to the said above-cited Act, or who shall hereafter signify 
the same at the times and in the manner hereinbefore provided, 
and the said trustees shall in such case be entitled to obtain a 
copy of the assessment in force, of the list of children capable of 
attending school, and of other documents in the hands of the 
School Commissioners or of the secretary-treasurer, and connected 
with the future government of the Dissentient Schools ; the said 
trustees may and shall also receive the amount of the monthfyfees 
payable in respect of the children of such dissentient parent or 
masters, and may institute all suits or prosecutions, and do ail 
other things necessary for the recovery of the said assessments 
and monthly fees; and they, the said trustees, shall be a 
corporation for the purposes of their own Dissentient Schoob 
and school district, and shall be entitled to receive from the 
superintendent shares of the General School-fund bearing the 
same proportion to the whole sums allotted from time to time 
to such municipality as the number of children attending such 
Dissentient Schools bears to the entire number of children 
attending school in such municipality at the same time, and a 
similar share of the building fund ; and the said trustees shall 
have the right to constitute their own school districts inde- 
pendently of the school districts established by the Commis- 
sioners aforesaid, and shall have the same rights and shall be 



what I observed in the colony I was strongly 
impressed with the opinion, that there was also 
a fine field of occupation and ambition open to 
settlers of a different class — namely, to young 
men of education and moderate independence 
who are now crowding the professions in Eng- 
land, or to gentlemen of small fortunes and 
large families, and with no very definite 
prospects of providing for them. 

The mistakes that have been made by several 



aubject to the same duties and penalties aa the said School Cnm- 
miaaioners, in reipect of the collection and application of the 
iDonien by them received, of the rendering and c lamination ol' 
their accounts, and of all other matters whatever in reference 
thereto, andmay be removed and olhers appoinled by the Gover- 
nor in council, or by the Superintendent of Schools in all those 
cases in whieh School CommiHioners arc liable lo be dealt with : 
Provided always, that if after such declaration of separate ma- 
nagement, there £l]»idd be no subsisting asicssnient, or if the 
assessment should not appear lo them a proper one, the said 
truBtees may, in the months of July and Aupist in each year, 
proceed 10 make such as^ssment for the future conformably to 
the said Act upon the inhabitants so dissentient as aforesaid ; and 
provided also, that the said trustees shall be, and they arc hereby 
held to furnish to the superintendent a written stutcment, under 
the oath of at least two of them, of the number of children 
attending such Dissentient Schools at least one month predoiis 
to the said first days of .January and July, lo enaiile the said 
superintendent to malie the proper ap]>orllonment of the suid 
general and building funds." 

s2 
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persons of the above description^ in selecting 
their place of settlement too hastily, in invest- 
ing nearly the whole of their capital in wild 
land with bad roads or none to it, and at a 
long distance from markets, and also in build- 
ing largely, and employing at first too much 
labour, have had some effect in discouraging 
others of the same class. Many gentlemen, 
eminent as men of business in the colony, ex- 
pressed to me their regrets at those failures, 
and stated that the safe course to take in such 
cases on arriving was to purchase stock in the 
different banks of the colony, which are consi- 
dered perfectly safe investments, and which 
yield six per cent., and to wait patiently for a 
year or two. This would afford opportunities 
for studying the different localities, for making 
acquaintance with the society to be found in 
each, and for deciding on the district which 
promised to afford most prospective advantages 
in accordance with the particular views and 
objects of the individual. It would probably 
not be long before some property would be for 
sale in that district, which would offer a very 
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good investment either for a part or the whole 
of the capital at command. 

Persons of the above class are now frequently 
leaving England as emigrants, for our colonies 
on the other side of the globe. Without in the 
least degree undervaluing the advantages pos- 
sessed by those magnificent dependencies, there 
are several points in favour of Canada in addi- 
tion to those that have been already described, 
which ought to be well weighed by any one in- 
tending to emigrate, and which have not, as 
far as I am aware, been yet placed before the 
public as distinctly as they deserve. 

The points which I have hitherto touched 
upon have been soil, climate, institutions (as 
similar to our own as circumstances admit), 
the strong and all but universal loyalty of the 
people and their attachment to this country, the 
splendid commercial and agricultural prospects 
now opening, the hopes of a higher tone of intel- 
ligence, and the provisions, such as they are, for 
the maintenance and diffusion of religious truth. 

But, in supposing the case of young men, or 
others, accustomed more or less to country life 
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in England (and suck are those most likely to 
be disposed to embark in the country life of 
the colonies), there are other considerations 
besides the above, which would operate very 
forcibly in determining their choice of a colony, 
namely, points having reference to habits and 
modes of life such as they have been familiar 
with at home. 

In the first place, a new settler of the class 
supposed would find inthelarge towns and in the 
several comparatively thickly-inhabited country 
neighbourhoods above mentioned, a nucleus 
of cultivated and highly intelligent society, 
with whom it would give him the greatest satis- 
faction to associate. Secondly, these towns and 
neighbourhoods will, within a few years from 
the present, be brought into almost close juxta- 
position by the grand system of railway com- 
munication, which has been determined upon 
and in part commenced ; multiplying thus, as 
in the old country, his resources of society, 
occupation, and pecuniary profit; while that 
same great railway system will, by itself and 
by its results, shorten materially the already 
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little-regarded time and distance between him 
and England. Thirdly, in regard to all the 
details of county and parochial business, he 
may hold precisely the same position, and find 
precisely the same occupation that he would 
in England, and indeed more ; for the admirable 
new municipal law of Upper Canada, of 1849, 
(12 Vict, c. 81,) gives more extensive powers 
than are possessed by vestries. Poor Law 
Boards, or magistrates in this country. It is 
worth while to enumerate some of its provi- 
sions. It is an Act for " the erection of muni- 
cipal corporations, and the establishment of 
regulations of police, in and for the several 
counties, cities, towns, townships, and villages * 
of Upper Canada." Boards of ** councillors " 
are elected in each, and constituted a corpora- 
tion for, among various other and more usual 
purposes, purchasing land and building school- 
houses, making drains and watercourses for 
general drainage, including that of land, 
making roads, granting powers to joint-stock 

* Villages of 1000 inhabitants may be incorporated under this 
Act. 
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companies to make them, '' destroying and 
suppressing the growth of weeds detrimental 
to good husbandry," regulating fences, " en- 
dowing fellowships in the University of To- 
ronto," &c., " making a provision for the 
expenses of pupils attending the University of 
Toronto, &c., whose parents are unable to 
incur such expenses," taking precautions 
against fire, exercising many of the powers of 
a Board of Health, abating nuisances, esta- 
blishing public fountains, laying out public 
cemeteries, purchasing land for an industrial 
farm for the employment of the poor, or 
persons under sentence of the law, &c. &c. 
Fourthly, if he gives his attention to the public 
business of his neighbourhood, and displays a 
capacity for public life and a desire to enter 
into it, it would probably not be long before 
his services would be sought for by some con- 
stituency to represent them in the Legislative 
Assembly, or (according to the practice of this 
country, in not confining constituents, in the 
choice of their representatives, to persons resi- 
dent among them) he might offer himself to 



the electors in any city or county in the pro- 
vince. A gentleman, therefore, whose pecu- 
niary means in this country would be insuffi- 
cient to enable him to exert his talents in the 
noble arena of political life, might, instead of 
wasting his energies in a subordinate position 
here, find in that country a fitting sphere of 
useful and honourable exertion. Fifthly, if 
rightly used, the power placed in the hands of 
the Governor-General to nominate members to 
the Legislative Council or Upper House of the 
Provincial Parliament, is capable of giving 
dignity and political weight to that body, and 
making it an object of ambition and a just 
reward of meritorious services. The high posi- 
tion and character of every Governor-General 
will be a guarantee that no unworthy motives 
will influence such appointments; and if mis- 
takes are made, they wilt not escape the cen- 
sure of a vigilant public opinion. In placing 
these appointments, as well as those of justices 
of the peace, in the hands of the Governor- 
General, not only is there a better security for 
their being made with an exclusive regard to 
n3 
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the public interests, but the principle is im- 
portant, as maintaining the analogy with that 
of the British Constitution. In a new country 
every such principle is of the greatest practical 
value, as a support of the \fhole system of 
government on its existing basis. Sixthly, the 
settler whom I have supposed, would find, in 
the different country districts I have already 
enumerated^ many of the resources, in the 
way of amusement, of English country life. 
Of the ordinary field-sports tliere are some 
by no means to be despised. Whoever likes 
hard work and a rough life, may take two or 
three Indians as guides and follow the moose 
and reindeer through the forest as long as he 
pleases, "camping out" and living by his rifle. 
For common shooting, there is plenty of quail, 
woodcocks, snipes, wild-fowl, &c., also prairie 
grouse in abundance within three days' tra- 
velling. Fishing is to be had in the lakes and 
streams ; but the best sport of that kind is the 
salmon-fishing in some of the tributaries of the 
Ottawa, and amidst the wild and magnificent 
scenery of the Saguenay, wherever the saw- 



mills have not destroyed tlie fish. A small 
pack of fox-hounds is kept at Montreal (twelve 
couple), and they afford some sport for about 
two months in the year — enough to keep that 
of the "old country" in remembrance. They 
have occasionally some sharp runs of thirty 
minutes, over a country of " posts and rails," and 
" snake-feuces," * the latter rather awkward. 
Another pack was also kept at Coburg. I 
heard also of a third small pack. There is no 
doubt that as the country gets more cleared 
fox-hunting will flourish ; as well at least as 
those almost universal "snake-fences," and the 
quantity of cover, will allow. Races also figure 
in the list of the annual amusements of all the 
principal places in the colony. Some of the 
best English blood has been imported, of which 
I saw specimens, out of winners of the Derby 
and St. Leger, In these, as in all other matters 
of graver import, it appeared that English 

* The Tence common to Canada and the States, made of rough 
slips ul' timber twelvu to fourteen feet long piled upon eavb 
other, each lenj^li nisking an nbtiMC auglo «ith the other, and 
the upper bar (often five or six feet above the ground] resting «i 
eroes piecN, which project like cbevaux de frise. 
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usages, manners, habits, and feelings, had 
taken deep root and were widely diffused 
among the mass of the people ; and that where 
the contrary was visible, in the remoter local- 
ities, it seemed to arise from accident and igno- 
rance, and not from any settled preference for 
anything else. Indeed it may be safely said 
that in no country out of Great Britain would 
the younger sons of her nobility and gentry 
find themselves so much " at home,'* or have 
a nobler field of usefulness before them, or a 
finer scope for all the active and manly 
enjoyments of country life, than in Canada. 
Seventhly, The financial credit of the colony 
is in so sound and satisfactory a state, and 
the prospects of increasing wealth and revenue 
so great, that they may well inspire confi- 
dence in the future, in any one disposed to 
go there. According to the Return of the 
Public Accounts of the colony for the year 
1850 (Toronto, 1851), it appears (p. 66) 
that the total amount of the public debt was 
4,512,468/. 145. 9d, and that there had been 
applied to its redemption, since the union of 
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the provinces in 1841, 518,483/. I2s. 6d. 
(being the excess of revenue over expenditure), 
including 62,3GGl. 10s. 7d. invested in Eng- 
land on account of the sinking fund for the 
guaranteed loans. All future investments are 
to be on account of the latter. There was, as 
far back as last summer, as I was informed, a 
sum of nearly a quarter of a million, either in- 
vested or ready to be so, on account of the last 
three years, for the same purpose. The annual 
interest of the debt is at present (p. 89) 
197,029/. 3s. 5d. ; and it appears by the same 
" Abstract of Revenue and Expenditure," that 
in the improbable case of any serious falling off 
of revenue, or any unwillingness to increase 
taxation to meet it if it occurred, the sums now 
voluntarily applied to two heads of e.xpenditure 
only — those of Education and Agricultural 
Societies, amounting together to upwards of 
66,800/. — might be applied to the payment of 
one-third of the annual interest of the debt. 
But as the revenue for the year 1851 was up- 
wards of 800,000/,, and as the interest of the 
debt is about 200,000/., there can be no doubt of 
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the completeness of the security for its payment. 
Since the great commercial changes which 
were efFocted in 1846 and subsequently, the 
Imports into Canada have risen as follows : — 
In 1848 they were 2,058,798/., in 1849, 
3,002,599/., in 1850, 4,245, 517/.* The value 
of Exports of domestic products for the year 
1849 was 2,327,564/., and for 1850, 2,669,998/. 
The growing inland trade with the United 
States in all the most important staples of the 
colony (timber, wheat, flour, oats, ashes, &c.), 
is one of the most encouraging features. Great 
however as has been the recent increase of that 
trade (32 It per cent, during the last year), it is 
exceeded by that with Great Britain, which, 
during the same time, "notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary, had increased at the 
rate of 44 per cent., and with the Sister Pro- 
vinces of British North America, under the 
operation of reciprocal Free Trade, about 100 
per cent." (Speechf of the Inspector-General, 

♦ Montreal Banker's Circular, quoted in Scobie's Canadian 
Almanac, p. 68 (Toronto, 1852), which contains an excellent 
summary of all the statistics of the colony. 

t I add a further and very instructive extract from the same 
speech in the Appendix (G), p. 313. 
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the Hon. Francis Hincks, to the Legislative 
Assembly, July 16, 1851, Toronto, 1851.) 
Although therefore the sudden and rapid | 
changes in our commercial legislation in those 
and previous years, occasioned great losses in 
the colony, and much very natural irritation at 
the want of due consideration for the circum- 
stances and the interests of Canada, shown at 
the time by some of our public men then in 
power, a new career of prosperity has com- 
menced ; and as no further changes, except 
beneficial ones in the shape of further relaxa- 
tions of commercial tariffs, are to be antici- 
pated, trade and commerce are now upon a 
firm basis. And by none are the future pros- 
pects of Canada, and indeed of the British 
Provinces generally, considered brighter than 
by the best-informed of their enterprising 
neighbours; as will be seen by the following 
passage which I extract from a very remarkable 
document lately issued at Washington. (A 
Report of tlie Trade and Commerce of the 
British North American Colonies with the 
United States and with other Countries, 
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bracing full and complete Tabular Statements 
from 1829 to 1850. Presented to the United 
States Senate by Thomas Corwin, Secretary 
to the Treasury, Washington, 1851.) The 
facts brought out in this document will greatly 
strengthen the conviction of the mutual advan- 
tages to be derived from the proposed measure 
of reciprocal free-trade between those colonies 
and the United States. The Report is dravni 
up by Mr. J. D. Andrews, United States Consul 
at St. John's, New Brunswick. At p. 34 there 
is the following passage : — 

" A cursory glance at the resources of Canada will 
impress the most casual observer with a profound sense of 
the influence she must soon exert over the general com- 
merce of this continent. To her unsurpassed physical 
capabilities are added majestic internal improvements, 
reflecting credit on a government and people who projected 
and completed such admirable auxiliary pathways from 
the ocean to the interior, to facilitate the transport of the 
products of the industry of her population from that in- 
terior to the markets of the world. If the sanguine antici- 
pations of the Canadian government and people are real* 
ised, by the St, Lawrence becoming one of the great 
channels through which the vast supplies of merchandise 
required for the consumption of the population of the 
interior and far west will be carried, the revenue derivable 
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from these canals, the tolls upon which it is in contempla- 
tion to reduce, will form a large item to the credit of the 
colonial exchequer." 

" Occupying a most extensive country, of an area of 
nearly 55,000 square miles, stretching from the 42nd to the 
50th degree of north latitude, abounding in forests of the 
finest timber and minerals of great value, and with a soil 
fitted to afibrd exhaustless supplies of food to man; a 
country, moreover, blessed with a healthy and invigorating 
climate, favoured with unparalleled facilities for sea, river, 
and lake navigation, watered throughout by streams 
which furnish an unlimited amount of water' power, and 
are stocked with the most valuable descriptions of fish : 
bordered by a sea-coast indented with bays and admirable 
harbours, which are open to the most valuable sea- fisheries 
in the world ; possessing such superabundant resources, 
and sustained and stimulated by an energy of character 
which they have inherited with us from a common source, 
these colonists are destined to become a great and flourish- 
ing people, and to exercise no mean influence on the inte- 
rests of our northern continent." 

Neither is the protective duty now so much 
complained of, amounting to 20 per cent., 
against Canadian wheat imported into the 
United States, likely, according to the best 
opinions, to last long ; nor if it did, could it 
do much harm to the Canadian grower. The 
above able Report shows (p. 48) that nearly 
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the whole amount of the wheat imported from 
Canada to New York and Boston was balanced 
by exports of wheat of their own growth to 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land, and that under the recent arrangements 
between Canada and those provinces, the latter 
were expected for the future to derive their 
supplies direct from Canada. 

^^ Within the last year arrangements have been made 
by Canada with three of the lower provinces for a free 
interchange of their natural productions. The experience 
of the last season has induced persons fully competent to 
judge in commercial matters to express the opinion, that a 
very large trade will be diverted to these provinces from 
New York, unless the present restrictions are removed, 
for the vessels which can advantageously take flour from 
Canada to the lower provinces, under the present free-trade 
arrangement, will carry back sugar, molasses, and the heavy 
foreign commodities, which they have for the last few years 
purchased in New York and Boston." — (p. 47). 

Again (p. 46) the following reason is given 
why the protective duty is in fact of very little 
advantage to the American grower : — 

" It is urged as an objection to the proposed reciprocal 
free-trade, that the American wheat-grower, who is taxed 
heavily to pay the expenses of our government, will have 
to contend on unequal terms with the Canadian, who has 
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comparatively light taxes to pay ; in other words, that for 
this reason the American needs protection against the 
Canadian farmer. 

" But when we produce more than we consume, there 
is no need of protection. The surplus production thrown 
upon the markets of the world establishes the price of all 
consumed. Canada and the United States export a sur- 
plus of wheat to the same foreign markets. The prices at 
Mark Lane, to a great extent, fix the prices of the Ameri- 
can market." 

It is an acknowledged wish in the colony 
that more settlers of the class of English gentry 
might be induced to go there, in addition to 
those who have already adopted it as their 
second home. And as long as the sentiments 
and habits of "the old country" find a 
response, and a fair field of growth and action 
in the new, there will be that very powerful 
motive, in addition to the fine material pro- 
spects of the colony, to lead such persons 
towards it. That class of men, conjoined in 
political and social sympathies and interests 
with the great middle class of this country, has 
never yet learnt to submit to the dictation of 
mere numbers. It is convinced that the social 
and political institutions of England conduce 
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more thau any others to the formation and 
maintenance of a system of rational and tem- 
perate freedom ; that they lay the foundation of 
that national character which alone makes such 
a system possible ; that they encourage a strong 
sense of religion, and a firm attachment to the 
doctrines that are the bulwarks of its exist- 
ence ; that they lead to a high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation, a high standard of social 
refinement, and an elevated sense of personal 
honour; that they dictate those common 
Christian courtesies which smooth the path 
of social life and cause its ordinary tenor 
to be even and unruffled ; and that they thus 
produce upon the whole a greater amount 
of happiness, national and individual, than 
can be found elsewhere. For under them, 
the domestic virtues, founded on domestic dis- 
cipline, are most common; and, in public 
matters, " the great councils of the nation '' are 
directed in a spirit of moderation, and can be 
enforced, when the call arises, with strength 
proportioned to the need. 

The laws, the public policy, and the social 



habits of the people of Canada are, to a3 great 
an extent, probably, as difference of circum- 
stances permits, in harmony with these ruling 
sentiments of tliis country, and I believe that 
there is nolhiogmore important to thefuture pro- 
spects aud to the well-founded happiness of that 
noble colony, not only that no violence should 
be done to those sentimenta by the course of 
legislation there, but that they should be fully 
recognised, respected, and cherished, by every 
legitimate and available means. For be it 
observed that it possesses a mode of government, 
as analogous as under the circumstances is 
possible to that of the British Constitution. 
But let it also be borne in mind by every well- 
wisher to the colony, that without the insti- 
tutions, or the nearest practicable approaches 
to them, which form the national character 
that makes the British Constitution practicable 
at all, it will be the hardest of all problems to 
preserve it.* 

• Having used above thi; expresaion " Christian courtesies," it 
ms; be added that even the infidel confeseei] that, " at all events, 
St. Paul waB a perfect gentleman." The ul Ira-democratic theory 
of social and political life, «hich so undul; otalt* tbc individual, 
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In the Canadian Constitution the aristocratic 
element is recognised. The Governor- General 

is at variance with every precept of ChriRtian humilitj. ** In low- 
liness of mind let each esteem other better than themselvea.'* '' In 
honour preferring one another." ** Put on humbleness of mind, 
meekness." " Be courteous." I must admit that I was occa- 
sionally reminded of these passages during my stay in the United 
States, and sometimes also in remote comers of Canada. The 
ultra-democratic theory, as represented in the expression of one 
of the preachers of that doctrine, ** I am equal to everybody, 
and nobody is better than me,*' when carried into effect in 
manners, can hardly, one would imagine, be less disagreeable to 
those who hold it, than it is to those who, not holding it, unfor- 
tunately come into close contact with it. Self-exaltation in theory 
can do no otherwise than lead to intense selfishness in practice, 
and an entire and a very repulsive disregard for the feelings 
thoughts, wants, and wishes of others. 

One of the phenomena in the condition of society in the 
United States, is the relaxation of parental control. The fact is 
admitted ; its causes and effects afford a very wide subject of 
speculation. 

In addition to ultra-democracy, socialism is very prevalent in 
the western States. One of the most widely circulated of the 
New York papers is, in its principles, ultra-democratic and 
socialist, and is the one of greatest influence in the west. Social- 
ism has also its special organs among the large German popula- 
tion of the remoter States. Canada also is favoured by inspira- 
tions from the same source, not improved in spirit or sense by 
passing through the medium of some of the worst specimens of 
our own people, "friends of every country but their own." 
The doctrines which those persons are endeavouring to impress 
upon the small body of their followers in Canada, would, if 
reduced to practice, very soon complete the usual round from 
tyranny to slavery. ** Haec natura multitudinis est ; aut servit 
bumiliter, aut superb^ dominatur." These words of 1800 y^ears 



is appointed liy the Crown. In him, as the 
representative of the Crown, rest the appoint- 
ments to tile Legislative Council, tlie appoint- 
ment of Judges and Justices of the Peace, and 
the nomination to several administrative offices 
of dignity and importance. On the Governor- 
General's recomraendatioD also, titles of honour 
are conferred by the Crown on individuals in 
the colony, for distinguished services. The 
Companionship of the Bath has, I am informed, 
been so conferred in a few instances of late 
years. Such acts are spoken of in the colony 
with the greatest satisfaction. They contribute 
to make the colonists feel, what they are so de- 
sirous of feeling, that they are in fact and in 
truth "part and parcel of the British empire;" 
and they aid in removing one of the greatest 
causes of tlie reluctance which men of ability 
or ambition have to emigrate — namely, that 
by 80 doing they cut themselves off from all 
chances of sharing in the honours emanating 
from the British Crown. I could not, without 



ago Be receiving ample illuitration in the Pf- 
New World bs wdl as in ihe Old. 
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impropriety, dilate upon this subject, but it is 
one which I heard frequently discussed in all 
its bearings, both in its political aspect and in 
reference to the increasing wealth of the colony 
and the consequent increase in the number of 
those capable of sustaining an elevated social 
position.* 

In close connexion with this branch of the 
subject was another, which at this particular 
juncture, when the state of our own represent- 
ation is about to be reviewed, deserves to be 
again brought under discussion. 

It is felt in Canada as a great and serious 
grievance, that there is no person in the House 
of Commons capable, by the possession of inti- 
mate personal knowledge and of direct personal 
interests, of adequately representing the wants 
and feelings of the colony. They attribute to 
this, the abrupt and entire sacrifice of an im- 
mense amount of the capital of the colony, 
which many among them allege to have been 
made by the acts of the Imperial Legislature 

* The recent Act relating to intestacies was not regarded as 
likely to have any effect in opposition to those sentiments. 



iQ the process of the changes from a protective 
to a free-trade policy. Questions also are still 
continually arising, in which ihey assert that 
their interests are misunderstood, and their 
claims to attention undervalued. They affirm, 
and I believe with very great truth, that their 
character as a people, that their country, their 
resources, their position as an element of 
strength to Great Britain, are not appreciated 
as they ought to be by the people of this 
country. Judging from what I heard in vari- 
ous quarters, I should say that if, on due con- 
sideration, it should be found possible to open 
the doors of the House of Commons to a couple 
of representatives from this great and flourish- 
ing community, it would be a boon which they 
are worthy to receive, and which it would be 
advantageous to this country to grant. Or if 
this should be inconsistent with tlieory, or 
likely to lead to inconvenient consequences, it 
would not, one should imagine, be a matter of 
any great difficulty to assign to a " Represen- 
tative of the colony at the seat of Govern- 
ment," in the capacity, as it were, of a colonial 
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" Charge d'Affaires," a recognised position of 
dignity, beyond that of the " Colonial Agent " 
of former times. The position might be a new 
one, and out of the common course of diplo- 
matic representation ; but so is the fact new, 
that Great Britain possesses, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a dependency growing up 
rapidly into a great and noble, a wealth}^ and 
powerful community, whom it is her duty and 
interest to attach to herself by every available 
tie of sympathy and affection. 

As an additional reason for taking this step, 
it is urged that, when a man of capacity and in- 
dependence leaves this country in early life for 
the colonies, he feels, as matters now stand, that 
he cuts himself off, to a great degree, from the 
hope of being thought much of, or perhaps even 
known, in the most distinguished society in the 
world. He attains eminence, probably, in the 
colony to which he devotes his life and services. 
In the mean time a generation has grown up, 
his own contemporaries, occupying the foremost 
l^laces as statesmen, lawyers, men of science and 
literature, stirring politicians, merchants, and 
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mea of noJte in the various other careers of public 
service or private enterprise. If the leading 
men of the colonies knew that a way was open 
to them which would enable them to make their 
appearance) of right, and in a recognised and 
defined position, on this wider and much-coveted 
stage at home, it would doubtless be a great gain 
to all parties. It would encourage men of the 
upper classes of this country to embark in the 
stirring and expanding field of colonial life, and 
it would go a great way towards extinguishing 
the sense of contrast between colonial life and 
that of England. 

Again, when a citizen of the United States, 
of no great mark perhaps in his own country, 
comes to this, he naturally feels a desire to see, 
if he has the slightest pretensions to be admitted 
into it, something of the remarkable society con- 
gregated at a certain season of the year in the 
metropolis. He has the minister of his own 
country to apply to-, and, accordingly, the in- 
habitant of the smallest state of the Union, or 
of the most distant city in the gi-eat valley of the 
Mississippi, has a ready mode of access, if it he 
09 
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meet that he should have it, to some portion at 
least of that distinguished society. I heard it 
frequently asked in. Canada, ** Why should the 
inhabitant of Maine, Vermont, or New Hamp- 
shire, be better off in that respect, when he 
visits England, than an inhabitant of Canada 
and a subject of the British Crown? Why 
should not the rising men of the colonies, on 
temporary visits to England, have oppor- 
tunities of being properly introduced at the 
house of the representative of their colony in 
London ? " One of the most pkinful results of 
a separation from this country would then be 
obviated — that of cutting off, to so great an 
extent, the opportunities of social acquaintance 
and intercourse with the best men of the day. 

Were the option given to Canada — the first 
in importance of our colonies — there would be 
little doubt, I apprehend, of her soon finding 
fit men to represent her ; and as little, it may 
fairly be expected, that her legislature would - 
consult its own dignity in assigning to him an I 
income befitting his station among the leading 
persons of this country. 
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Tile former ties which used to be deemed of 
value in binding our colonies to us — those of 
trade, in an exclusive sense, have been greatly 
loosened, if not almost entirely put an end to. 
Our market ia now not much more to them 
than any other. Among the great remaining 
ties — those of relationship and affection, of 
security under the British sceptre, and a par- 
ticipation in British commercial credit — is that 
of honour. 

TJie honours emanating from the British 
Crown, and the honour of representing in Eng- 
land a new and vigorous nation of our own bone 
and blood, are ties stronger than gold, as they 
are loftier than anything that gold could pur- 
chase. 

Emigration. — If the facts that I have brought 
together in the first portion of this volume, 
relating to the great prospective demand for 
more capital and labour in the United States, 
consequent upon the opening ofthevast system 
of railway communication now in progress 
towards the west, together with the additional 
facts just given to the same point respecting 
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Canada, should be in any measure new to any 
one interested in the agricultural districts of 
this country, I apprehend they cannot &il to 
excite in his mind some very serious consider- 
ations, especially if he should be connected 
with any of those southern counties where 
wages are lowest, or with a neighbourhood 
where strong competition for farms has hitherto 
kept up rent above what the tenant can meet 
in the present state of his agricultural skill, 
without encroaching upon his capital. The 
increasing demand for labour in the United 
States will, in all probability, enable the Irish 
emigrant to obtain, for many years to come, 
the high rate of wages he can now command, 
either on the railways or in the far West, not- 
withstanding the great stream of emigration 
that is still setting towards that country from 
Ireland. The agricultural capabilities of Ire- 
land and the low price of land are already ope- 
rating as a strong attraction to many enter- 
prising farmers of capital in this country, who 
are taking their labourers with them. Canada 
— not now more distant in point of time from 
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England than York was from London in the 
early part of the last century — is drawing 
many of the same class to her exuberantly fer- 
tile soil. In Canada the English farmer and 
the English agricultural labourer find them- 
selves in the midst of their own countrymen 
(for many coniing from the same counties have 
settled near each otiicr), surrounded by asso- 
ciations similar to those they iiave left behind 
them — -the same manners, the same habits, the 
same kind of farming, the same form of govern- 
ment, the same or even a more direct system 
of control over the local affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood. Every farmer, therefore, and every 
agricultural labourer with whom I conversed 
in Canada expressed liimself pleased and con- 
tented with the change, as far as the increased 
means of living were concerned ; for it would 
be unjust to them and to this country were I 
not to add, that the almost universal sequel to j 
these expressions of content on that score wa3, 
" But, after all, there 's nothing like ' the old 
country,' for those that can live in it." The 
English farmers and labourers wliom I met 
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with in the United States were but few. They 
had been successful, and they spoke in cordial 
terms of the kindness and general civility of 
the people among whom they had settled ; but 
there was much in manners and habits which, 
to use the expression of one of them, " went 
against the grain ;" and they generally com- 
plained of the climate. The insulation also in 
which they lived — so far from neighbours 
whom they had known before, and kindred — 
seemed to weigh upon them. 

While the Irish emigrant, therefore, will 
chiefly be attracted towards the United States, 
the English or Scotch emigrant will probably 
continue to prefer setting up his new resting- 
place in Canada. And there is in that country, 
in truth, a great and enticing field for every ele- 
ment of British character. By what means a 
still further encouragement can be given to 
the best settlers of all classes to go there, is a 
subject occupying the attention of all the men 
of business in the colony. A direct communi- 
cation between Liverpool and Quebec, by large 
screw-steamers, is projected, and will, I believe. 



very soon be carried into effect. The great 
line of railway from Halifax to Quebec, and 
thence through the entire length of the two 
provinces, will, when completed, lead at once 
to a much higher appreciation in this country 
of the value and attractiveness of that. It is 
devoutly to be hoped, in the interest of that 
suffering and most deserving class of men, the 
agricultural labourers in our southern counties, 
who are existing on the low rate of wages there 
prevalent, that they may have intelligence 
enough to see the prospects held out to them 
in that new society of English habits, English 
sympathies, and English principles, and that 
they may be enabled to join it. One of the 
leading wants in America is cheaper labour ; 
and capitalists are taking the means to facilitate 
its introduction. It is possible that, before many 
years are over, it may be leaving our own 
shores even more freely than would accord 
witli the present interests of some among us. 
There is no need to follow up the reflections 
which these facts open. They will suggest 
themselves, in all probability, to those who 
o3 
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have been hitherto wasting in a useless struggle 
the energies that are wanted for the full deve- 
lopment of the agricultural resources of this 
country. 

Society in Canada. — I cannot omit to re- 
count the very agreeable impressions I received 
of the society I had the good fortune to meet 
with, both in the great towns of Canada and in 
the country. It adds greatly to the charm of 
travelling in a new country, to find at every 
halting-place so much that recalls the mode of 
life, and is in harmony with the ideas, manners, 
and habits of England. I feel impelled to ex- 
press in the very warmest terms the gratifica- 
tion I experienced in the many opportunities I 
enjoyed of cordial and friendly intercourse 
with persons of both the leading political 
parties in the colony, and with others who live 
apart from public life. The presence also of 
even the few British regiments in the different 
parts of the colony cannot do otherwise than 
contribute to keep up an English standard in 
many things. There is much in Canada to 
reconcile the emigrant, to a certairf extent, to 



what nothing can altogether compensate him for 
— his separation from the society of England.* 
The French Caiiadians. — There is no more 
interesting circumstance tliroughout the wide 
range of our Colonial or our Indian Empire, 
than that of the existence, under British 
rule, of the 700,000 French in Lower Canada. 
Side by side with them, and under the same 
form of government, are rather more than the 
same number of individuals of our own kindred 
and language, principally in Upper' Canada. 



• In reference to tlie number of British troops m Canada, I 
would beg the gpnlletneo of the '' Peace Parly" in ihia country, 
who are eo Hniious for the reduction of all our means of Diain- 
taioiDg it, to go and study, eioa for a short tine, the present 
temper of the democracy of tlio United StateB, They will find 
ahundant evidence to convince them that there is no people, even 
■jnonp the military nationa of Europe, eo penetrated wilh a war- 
like spirit, and so inclined to aggression. To weal:en our means 
of defence iu Canada, ia to prompt and invite another demon- 
atmtion of "aymiiatby " from the other side of a long and ci- 
posod frontier. The aristocracy of the United Slates (let no 
one start at the name — the feeling exists in a« great strength ax 
in Europe), as represented by the professional, cornmercjal. Mid 
the wealtliier of the trading classes, is far too enlightened, and 
too generally im|ireised with a high sense of right and wrong, 
to partake of this spirit; hut they are yet numerically aiid 
socially weak, and consequently liable to Ix! overborne by the 
mass of the people. 



4> 
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Christian charity and political wisdom will 
have achieved no greater triumph than that of 
harmonizing under one sceptre these hitherto 
discordant elements. 

The entire extinction, in the breast of every 
well-disposed Englishman of the present gene- 
ration, of that bitter spirit of hostility towards 
our French neighbours, which was engendered 
by the long and deadly strife of the last war, 
has been brought about partly by better ac- 
quaintance, partly by the Christian temper 
happily prevalent in this country. 

It would be strange indeed if the old feelings 
of alienation and disrespect which have well 
nigh totally expired here, should be designedly 
kept alive by the people of our own stock in 
Canada, against those of the French race who 
are so closely allied to them by the ties of 
citizenship and of mutual interest. 

I was extremely glad to hear from the lips 
of many persons who had the best right to 
speak upon the subject, that the idea of govern- 
ing the country with reference to English ideas 
and feelings alone (or, to use an old phrase, of 
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"swamping the French Canadians"), had been 
practicaUy abandoned, and that there was every 
disposition to give them a fair. share of, and 
their due weight in, the administration of 
public affairs. Tlie consequence has been 
political peace, and an increasing degree of 
social harmony. " Malntenant," said a French 
gentleman to me, in conversing on this subject, 
" tout est calme, et nous sommes tous contents. 
Nou3 avoQs un Gouverneur que nous prisons 
beaucoup, et que nous aimons tous; et ee qui 
est encore beaucoup, qui est honorfe de la con- 
fiance de sa Majeste." Public demonstrations* 
of late have clearly proved this. And if the 
English part of the Canadiau people have cause 
to regret the slowness which the French por- 
tion display in making up their minds to the 
adoption of changes in their old laws and 
usages (such as the Feudal tenure and other 
matters now under discussion — if, indeed, they 
are not obstructed in regard to changes in the 
former by some English interests), they may 
find encouragement in several things that have 
been already effected, and in the many indica- 
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tions given both by the French representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, and by other in* 
dividuals, of a considerable movement of mind 
in the way of solid and progressive improve- 
ment. 

Physically, the French Canadians struck me 
as being far superior to any of the peasantry 
of France, except the Normans, from whom 
they are descended. They seemed to me as a 
race athletic and robust, and with florid and 
healthy complexions. They have the same 
charm of manner that is still found among 
their European brethren, wherever the lower- 
ing and in reality anti-social spirit of repub- 
licanism has not trodden it out. The graceful 
courtesy of address, the respect for the feelings 
of others, the warm and cordial interchange of 
little kindnesses, the genial flow of animal 
spirits, the frank and fearless joke and th^ 
keen play of " badinage," remind you of how 
much they have derived from those past gene- 
rations which cherished and diffused all these 
smaller elements of the happiness of life, as the 
healthy accessories and the indispensable garni- 



ture of the greater. A gross, unim aginative, 
and selfish pliilosophy wae unahle to distiu- 
guish between the abuse and the use of those 
ingredients of cultivation ; between the hol- 
lowuess and servility of the mere courtier, and 
that dignified self-respect of the gentleman, 
that " proud subinissioD, which kept alive, 
even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom." The civilization of the New World 
owes something, I think, to the French Cana- 
dians, for keeping alive a reflection of the best 
manners of the old. 

But on what grounds of policy or justice it 
could ever have been proposed to "swamp" 
the French Canadians, I am at a loss, after 
seeing themselves and their country, to con- 
ceive. You cannot resist saying to yourself, 
Do they not number half the population? 
Have they not a history of which they have a 
right to be proud? Are they not strongly and 
sincerely attached to their own peculiar insti- 
tutions, which have descended to them through 
many generations, which they enjoy under the 
1 guarantee o'^ 
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nothing but slow conviction could ever induce 
them to swerve in the minutest tittle ? Have 
they not to the full, and in a manner no less 
remarkable than gratifying, transferred to the 
British Crown those warm feelings of loyalty 
which with them are a part of their religion ? 
Do they not speak of our Queen with as much 
deep homage of the heart as any one of our- 
selves? Have they not wealthy, well-sup- 
ported, and energetic establishments of charity, 
education, and religion, which are calculated 
in many instances to put our own lukewarm 
efforts to shame? Are they not a people so 
singularly well-conducted and free from crime 
that there is no such thing as even a parish 
constable from one end of the French Canadian 
territory to the other ? * Now that they are 
treated with consideration and justice, are they 
not among the most devoted of all her Majesty's 
subjects ? And can there be any closer bond 
of union among themselves, or firmer basis of 

* When any one is taken into custody, he is handed on from 
county to county by the '^ Capitaine de Milice/' until he is de-> 
posited at one of the towns. 
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attachment to the British Crown, than that 
strong nationality which they preserve intact, 
and in fearless security, under its protection, 
and in defence of which they would pour out 
their last drop of blood ? * 

Concluding Eemarks. — The respect and 
admiration I conceived for that splendid 
colony, on seeing it from one end nearly to 
the other, were in nowise dimioished by 
what I witnessed or heard of the French 
Canadian portion of it ; nor were the antici- 
pations of its future progress in any degree 
lessened. And should any one in this coun- 
try be disposed to undervalue it, either in 
itself or as "part and parcel" of the British 
dominions, I would beg of him to go and pass 
through the length and breadth of that fa- 
voured and magnificent land. Let him picture to 
himself its thirty millions of acres of soil, than 
wliich finer and richer never came from the 
fieneficent hand of Nature; let him survey 
that splendid river, bearing to the ocean ves- 
sels that have navigated its pareut waters for 
* See Appendix (F), p. 312. 
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two thousand miles; let him examine its canals 
— those noble works of skill and science that 
have as it were smoothed the rapid, and made 
a stepping-stone of the rocky ridge that throws 
Niagara over its brow ; let him walk through 
those towns on the margin of those lakes and 
of that river — towns which wealth has already 
decorated, and which a sober and correct taste, 
and solid comfort and convenience, have 
already stamped with a thoroughly English 
character. Let him then look at the varied 
and in some parts picturesque scenery, either 
glowing in the hot summer's sun, or arrayed 
in the gorgeous tints of an American autumn, 
or reposing under the bright and silent win- 
ter's sky. Let him see the many and various 
fruits of the earth pouring into those towns 
daily, as from the very lap of Plenty. Let 
him think of the genuine English feeling, 
grounded on the participation of British free- 
dom and the pride of British origin, which 
pervades that land ; and the no less deep and 
elevated sentiments of French nationality, with 
which, in singular and beautiful union, a chi- 
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valrous loyalty to our Queen is mingled as the 
colours in a prism, distinct yet united. Let 
him see and consider these things, and then 
ask himself if that is a country of which to 
speak lightly, as one that may possibly be torn, 
or may one day fall away, from the British 
Crown ? 

I should have deemed the trifling incon- 
veniences of a long- tour amply repaid by one 
scene alone. On the nortli bank of the St. 
Lawrence, six miles below Quebec, the rushing 
mountain-stream, the Montmorenci, upwards 
of 100 feet broad and 250 feet high, leaps over 
a wooded cliff into the bed of the mighty river. 
Standing on a bold promontory, with this 
beautiful fall on your right, you have before 
you and on your left the broad expanse of the 
St. Lawrence, flowing majestically between a 
framework of rising ground, here abrupt with 
escarpments of varied outline and hung with 
foliage, there undulating away to a distance 
until it meets an amphitheatre of mountain. 
Receding bays and jutting eminences break 
the line of water and of land. Numerous neat 
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cottages of the " habitants " dot the course of 
the main roads. Projecting full into the 
middle of the river, about six miles off, rise the 
town and the citadel of Quebec ; the latter, in 
form not unlike Ehrenbreitstein, and worthy 
of the comparison and the name. Upon its 
lofty brow waves the British flag. The equal 
heroism of Wolfe and Montcalm has invested 
that spot with an undying interest. The chi- 
valry of the latter makes his memory as dear 
to the descendants of the defeated, as the youth 
and genius of the former can exalt him in our 
eyes. It is a spot where the glory of both 
nations has an enduring record, and to which 
both must ever look with an equal pride. 
Gazing upon it in the distance, I could not but 
remember also our own reverses on that wide 
continent, and those men, no less brave but 
less fortunate, who fought without success in 
their country's cause.* In the city of Mont- 
calm and of Wolfe now sits the Parliament of 
the United Canadian Provinces, under a Con- 

♦ *Ouc hirayrag 'o/jloiwc rj ttoXiq rijc avrijg A^ifatratra 
Tififjc edaxl^evy ohxt tovq KaTopOiacrayTag avrwy . . • ^iKaiutg* 
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stitution essentially British ; and the singular 
and gratifying spectacle is now being given, of 
the French and English combining their in- 
telligence and their public spirit towards the 
useful, just, and harmonious working of a 
common government. 

The whole scene, under the mild rays of an 
autumn evening, was one which, for a union 
of the beauties and sublimities of nature with 
associations equally touching to every French 
as to every English heart, has not its equal in 
the world. 
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Report of Select Committee on Crown, Ci<erot, and 
School Lands (surveyed), 1845. 

Acres. 

Upper Canada 18,153,219 

Lower Canada 17,655,942 



35,839,161 



How disposed of: — 
Upper Canada: 

For support of Protestant Clergy . 2 , 407 , 687 

For education — 

King's College, Toronto . 225,944 
Upper Canada College . 68,642 
Grammar schools . . 258,330 

547,916 

Indian reservations not disposed of . . 808,560 

To Canada Company .... 2,485,413 

„ United Empire Loyalists . . 10,404,663 

Land remaining on hand ... 1 ,500,000 

18,153,219 
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Lower Canada : 




Jesuits' estates not appropriated 


664,080 


Indian reserves, near St. Maurice 


87,000 


Seignorial tenures, granted to 




individuals . . . 7,496,000 




Free and common soccage . 3,847,629 




Included in the above . . 1,687,233 




On hand .... 3,907,000 






16,934,862 




17,685,942 



From the Census of 1848 it appears that, of the 
18,358,800 there given as the total surveyed acreage of 
Upper Canada, only 521,130 acres wiere returned as 
unfit for cultivation. — (Scobie*s Almanac for 1850, p. 50.) 
I have found no return for Lower Canada. 

It may not be uninteresting, as a means of comparison, 
especially with reference to the statement which follows 
at p. 315, relating to the extent and resources of the 
Ottawa region, to add here the area of the United King- 
dom expressed in square miles and acres, on the authority 
of the Population Returns. 

Area of the United Kingdom. 



England .... 
Wales .... 
Scotland .... 


Square Miles. 

50,387 

7,425 

32,167 


Acres. 

32,247,680 

4,752,000 

20,586,880 


Great Britain . .. 
Ireland .... 


89,979 
32,512 


57,586,560 
20,808,271 


Total . . 


122,491 


78,394,831 
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( F. ) Vide p. 305. 

On the Custom of the Subdivision of Propbbty in 

Pennsylvania, &c. 

It is instructive to remark the different effect which 
the custom of the equal division of property has pro- 
duced among the French Canadians and the Peimsyl- 
vanian Germans, as compared with the taw of compul- 
sory division in France and in the Rhenish and other 
provinces in Germany, where the Code Napoleon was 
introduced at the time of the French conquest. 

The French Canadians and the Pennsylvanian 
" Dutch," as they are called (from the word Deutsch), 
having the opportunity of " going West" and getting 
as much land as they like for a dollar and a quarter 
per acre, or, if they go to the frontier of the States, for 
nothing at all, will not subdivide their inheritances 
below that which they find they can live upon in what 
they deem sufficient comfort. I was informed in Penn- 
sylvania that, on the death of a proprietor, a jury of his 
neighbours is usually summoned to assess the value of 
his land, and to give their opinion whether it ought to 
be divided. If the division would bring each property 
below about one hundred acres, they generally decide 
that it should not be divided, but be offered to each 
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son in succession, until one consents to take it, and to 
pay off the portions of the other children. The value 
put upon the land by the " Jury" was, it was said, 
generally such as to make it pretty easy to the occu- 
pant to save or raise the sums needed to clear off the 
incumbranc-e. Among the French Canadians the 
habit has been, according to the " Report on the State 
of Agriculture in Lower Canada " quoted in the text, 
to hold " too much land considering their means," 
renting or purchasing the portions of those who have 
emigrated ; and they are recommended, in a sensible 
communication at p. 79 of that document, to '' confine 
their attention industriously to the cultivation of fifty 



acres." 



What would the French or German peasant, starv- 
ing upon his few patches of mortgaged land, give, if it 
were possible, and not a bitter mockery, to recommend 
him not to reduce his holding below 100 or even 50 
acres ; and what an amount of misery does he not owe 
to that rash and presumptuous generation, which com- 
mitted errors under the guise of philosophy and phi- 
lanthropy, that the experience of the present age is at 
its wit's end to repair ? 



(G.) See p. 278. 
Extract from a Speech of the Honourable Francis 
HiNORS, Inspector General (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), on the Financial Condition of the Pro- 

p 
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vince, delivered before the Legisladve Assembly of 
Canada, 16th July, 1851 (Toronto, 1851). 

Speaking of the larger proportionate consumption of 
imported articles by Canada, in consequence of her 
low tariff, Mr. Hincks states : — " In order to show the 
effect of this policy, I shall refer to some of the leading 
articles of manufactures imported imo the United 
States and Canada. The most important of these are 
cottons, woollens, iron and hardware, silk and linen. 
With regard to silks and linens, the protective duties 
may be considered as inoperative, there being no ex- 
tensive manufactures in either country. Of these 
articles the importation into the United States is from 
40 to 60 per cent, greater, having reference to popu- 
lation, than into Canada, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering the greater wealth of the inhabitants, and the 
fact that these articles are consumed by the higher 
classes. Perhaps the proportionate increase ought not 
to be so great on cottons, woollens, iron, and hardware. 
Still we may fairly assume that tlie consumption of 
these articles would be greater than in Canada, and 
that under a similar tariff the imports would be 10 to 
20 per cent, higher. But, sir, what is the fact ? The 
imports of cotton goods are, in proportion to popula- 
tion, nearly four times as great as into the United 
States, woollens nearly three times as great, and iron 
and hardware nearly double. These, Mr. Chairman, 
are instructive facts, — instructive as proving to the 
Mother Coimtry the value of the colonies as a market 
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for British manufactures, and instructive to ourselves 
as showing the cost to the consumers of a, protective 

tariff." 



(H.) See p. 216. 

On the Extent and Resources of the Great Babin 
of the Ottawa. 
Having mentioned with some degree of particularity 
several of the regions of Canada moat abounding in 
agricultural and other resourcea — such as the splendid 
peninsula of Upper Canada, the rich territory north of 
Lake Ontario, the fine country of the eastern townships, 
and others — it would he an act of injustice not to notice 
the great basin of the Ottawa, the chief seat of the 
lumber trade, a region hitherto very little known, but 
nevertheless one of the most surprising in the variety 
and extent of its resources, in that teeming land of 
undeveloped wealth and power. 

I find an account of it in a volume entitled ' Pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Committee (of the Proviudal 
ParUament) on Railroads and Telegraph Lines, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by 
the Committee to he printed, July 14th, 1851. — 
Toronto.' From this I shall take the liberty of 
abrid^g some of the interesting statements there 
given. 

The great basin or region of the Ottawa occupies an 
area of S0,000 square miles. One-eighth only has 
p2 
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been surveyed and organized into townships or seigno- 
ries ; another eighth would include all the extent over 
which lumbering operations are carried on, leaving 
three-fourths wholly unoccupied, except by a few hun- 
dred families of the aboriginal inhabitants, and of this 
there is an extent equal to all England quite unknown 
except to the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The length of the course of the Ottawa is about 
780 miles, or 50 miles shorter than the Rhine. 

Many of its tributaries, falling into large lakes 
towards its upper waters, have not yet been traced, but 
fourteen, which have, possess an aggregate length of 
2153 miles ; some of them are as large as the Hudson, 
the Shannon, the Thames, the Tweed, the Spey, and 
the Clyde ; one, the Gatineau, larger : and after re- 
ceiving all these tributaries " when at the highest 
and the north waters are passing, the volume of the 
Ottawa, by calculated approximation, is fully equal to 
that passing Niagara — that is, double the common 
volume of the Ganges." 

Many of these rivers, as well as the Ottawa itself, 
" present long uninterrupted reaches of navigable 
water," with "unlimited water-power" at their falls 
and rapids. One of the former, the Chaudiere, six 
miles above By town, " is arrayed in every imaginable 
variety of form," and not the least interesting feature 
it presents is the " Lost Chaudiere," where a body of 
water, greater in volume than the Thames at London, 
is quietly sucked down and disappears underground. 
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Tlie extent of this graud region, its geological cha- 
racter, the fine soil and climate, and the attractive 
features of a large portion of it, its vast forests of valu- 
able timber, and its great mineral resources, are more 
particularly described in the following extract : — 

" Taking a bird's-eye view of the valley of the 
Ottawa, we gee spread out before us a country equal 
to eight times the extent of the state of Vermont, or 
ten times that of Massachusetts ; with ita great artery 
the Ottawa curving through it, reaemhling the Rhine 
in length of course, and the Danube in magnitude. 

" This immense region includes a variety of geolo- 
gical formations, and presents all their characteristic 
features, from the level uniform surface of the silurian 
aystera, which prevails along a great extent of the 
90uth shore of the Ottawa, to the rugged and romantic 
ridgea in the metamorphic and -primitive formations, 
which stretch far away to the north and north-west. 

" As far aa our knowledge of the country extends, 
we find the greater part of it covered with a iuxuriant 
growth of red and white pine timber, making the most 
valuable timber-forests in the world, abundantly inter- 
sected with large rivers, fitted to convey the timber to 
market when manufactured, 

" The remaining portion of it, if not so valuably 
wooded, presents a very extensive and advantageous 
field for settlement. Apart from the numerous town- 
ships already surveyed, and partly settled, and the 
large tracts of good land interspersed throughout the 
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timber country, the great region on the upper course 
of the western tributaries of the Ottawa, behind the 
red pine country, exceeds the state of New Hampshire 
in extent, with an equal climate and superior soil. It 
is generally a beautiful undulating country, wooded 
with a rich growth of maple, beech, birch, elm, &c., 
and watered with a lake and stream, affording nume- 
rous mill-sites, and abounding in fish. Flanking the 
lumbering country on the one side, which presents an 
excellent market for produce, and adjoining Lake 
Huron on the other, the situation, though compara- 
tively inland, is highly advantageous. 

" In the diversity of resources, the Ottawa country 
presents unusual inducements alike to agricultural 
industry and commercial enterprise. The operations 
of the lumberers give an unusual value to the produce 
of the most distant settlers by the great demand they 
create on the spot, while the profits of lumbering yield 
those engaged in it a command of wealth which other- 
wise could not be had in the country. 

" The value of the resources of their forests to the 
inhabitants of the Ottawa country will be evident on 
comparing the value of their exports with those of 
other countries. Take, for instance, the state of Maine 
(as American enterprise is so much talked of), with all 
its commercial advantages, and the enterprising cha- 
racter of its people. When their population was up- 
wards of 500,000, the exports amounted in value to 
1,078,633 dollars; while the value of the exports of 
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the Ottawa country amounts to double that sum, with 
less than one-third the population. 

" If such be the case now, bow much more will it be 
so when, in addition to the more extensive prosecution 
of agriculture, the unhmited water-power which the 
Ottawa and its tributaries afford is even partially 
applied to general manufactures, as well as to that of 
deals. It would be impossible to conceive an un- 
limited power presented in a more available form than 
that which the Ottawa offers in its many divided falls ; 
while she lavishes invitingly unparalleled power to 
manufacture them, she offers her broad bosom to bring 
the cotton of the south and the timber of the north 
together. 

" Nor are the mineral resources of the Ottawa coun- 
try to be overlooked. And here the Gatineau offers its 
services, with an unlimited supply of excellent iron, 
and within a mile of its navigable water, close to its 
lowest falls, affording unlimited water-power, and 
abundance of timber for fuel ; and there are equal ad- 
vantages for its working on other partfi of the Ottawa. 
The plumbago, lead, and copper, tlie marble, and the 
ochres of the Ottawa country will yet become of com- 
mercial importance. 

" To judge of the importance of the Ottawa country, 
we should consider the population which her varied 
agricultural and commercial resources may ultimately 
support. Taking the present condition of New Hamp- 
shire as data, without noticing its r 
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commercial advantages, the Ottawa country, wboi 
equally advanced, which is not much to say, should' 
maintain 3,000,000 of inhabitants. But taking Scot- , 
land as our data, which the Ottawa country surely 
equals in soil, and might with its peculiar adyantagei ' 
resemble in commerce and manufactures, the vaUey of 
the Ottawa should ultimately maintain a populatioo 
of 8,000,000 of souls." 

When it is considered that the above is a descriptioo ' 
of a section only of the British colonial possessions in 
North America — and a description, as particular, of any 
of the rest would present facts and circumstances not 
less calculated to fill the mind — and when it is remem- 
bered also that the area of this one region alone — the 
grand basin of the Ottawa — comprises an extent of 
80,000 square miles, or only 9979 square miles less 
than the area of Great Britain, I would ask whether 
the Canadian gentleman whom I have referred to at 
p. 173 had not some reason for his assertion, " That 
the people of England are by no means aware how fine 
a country they possess in Canada" ? 
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FORD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Yalen- 
cla, Catalonia, Granada, Galllcla, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Post 8vo. 16s. 
Gratherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6s. 

FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 12s. 

FOrwTUNE'S (Robert) Three Years' Wanderings in the Northern 
Provinces of China. With a Visit to the Tea and Cotton Countries. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 15*. 

FRANCE (History of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death 

of Louis Philippe. By Mrs.MARKHAH. Xew Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo.7s.6e2. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadir. Translated hy Lady Duff Gobdok. 
PostSvo. 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published (occasionally) by the 

Royal Geog^phical Society of London. Bvo. 
GERMAN Y (History op). From the Invasion by Marius^ to the 

Battle of Lelpslc. By Mrs. Mabkham. Woodcuts. 12rao. 7^. 6d. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited with Notes. By the Dean of St. Paul's and M. Gdizot. 
Second Edition. Maps. 6 Vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. 

Life and Correspondence. Edited, with Notes, by the 

Deax of St. Paul's. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, 

andtheMorea. Plates. PostSvo. 12s. 
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GLADSTONE'S {KiaHi Hor.W. K) Fnjen arranged from ilid 
LhuTgy fbr Funll7 Use. SeoMiBdlliim. l^ma. ia.M, 

- TnDBlatioaof Fariai's Hutorfof ihe Raman State, 



- Story of the Battio of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

- MarratiTB of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade In Afghanistan, 



QODLET'S {JoHR Robiht) Lctlera from America. 2 Vola. Post 
GOLDSMiTlk (Olivkr) ; a Biography. By Washington In-lng. 
OOOCH (lioBJtEt, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 



Bemarkablc German CrlmCE and Trials. Translated 



GRANTS (Asahkl), Neatorians, or the Lost Trihes ; containing 
ErldenM of their Idantltr, their UminnB, CutBiDil, and Cuwionlei; 
ivIthHkQUheBorTmTBllDAneluDtABayTiii. Armenia, uidUmonolBuilBi 
■nd lUDilntlTini of Serjplun Piaplt«7. Third MUib*. Fcap.Svg. Sa. 

GRESVILLE PAPERS (Thb) ; bdng the PrivaU Correspondence 
of RLchHrd GreJiTUlD, EarlTeraple, and hLi Brotlior Gtotca f^ren* Ills. — 
l!iD4r Prlends tnd CoDlempontrlefl ; — including U 



. (T-b 






GREEE GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthlie. 

Dt lbs niiBopoi LoHDos. SeiHKih lHiiii>ii,nnKilir We^.J.huvimii. 

lima. Si, 
. — - — ACCIDENCE FORSCHOOLS. Abridged from MiTTBia. 

Br Ox Dnamiit hasiKa, AirM fihiioH, niiied by H<t. J Edwabpi. 
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QROT£*S (Giorob) History of Groece. From th« EarlleBt Period. 

Vols. I. to X. Maps. 8vo. ie«. each. The Work wtu pubHahed m 

/oIlowM : — 

Vols. I. axd II.— Legendary Greece. Greeiaa Biitory to the BrigB of 

Peisiatratos at AtEens. 
Vols. III. axd IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Iiegislation of 

Solon. Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemponuy Nations samrand- 

Ing Greece. Grecian History down to the Ant Penriea Invasion, and 

the Battle of Marathon. 
V0L8.V. AXD VI.— Persian War and Invasion of Greece bjXerxea. Period 

between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 

War down to the Expedition of the Athenians agpUnet Etynieaae. 
Vols. VII. akd VIII.— The Peace of NiUaa down to tlie Battle of 

Knidus (b.c. 421 to 394]. Socrates and the Sophista. 
Vols. IX. and X. — From tae Restoration of the Democracy a Athens 

down to the Accession of Philip of Maoedon (b.o. 400 — 309). 

GUIZOT (M.), On the Caases of the SacceBS of the EngUsh SeTO- 

lution of 1640-1688. 8vo. 6s. ; or Chmp Edition^ 12mo, Is. 

— Democracy in France. Sixth Edition, 8vo. Zs. M, 

GUBWOOD'S (Col.) Selections from the Duke of Wellington's 
Despatches and General Orders. New SdUion. 1 VoL 9vo. 18s. 

HALFORD'S (the late Sir Hutrt) Popular Essays and Orations. 

niirdEdiiitm, Fcap. 8vo. Qa.ed. 

Nugse Metricae. Fcap. 8vo. Zs, 6d, 

HALLAM'S (Hxkbt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death <^Gtoorge the Second. Sixth 
Edition. 2 Vols. 8to. 24tf. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 



Ninth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24*. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Third Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. S68. 

HAMILTON'S (Walter) Facts to Assist the Memory in various 

Sciences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 6d. 

Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically^ and His- 
torically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 42. 14ff. 6d. 

(W. J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontns, and 

Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 389. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop op Herbpokd) Essay on the Philosophical 
Evidence of Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture 
Bevelation, from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. Svo. Bs. 6d. 

HARCOURT'S (Edwaed Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8to. 88. 6d. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Published Quarterly and Annually.) 

8vo. 5«. and 20«. each. 

BASE'S ANCIENT GREEKS; their Public and Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs. Translated from the Genoan. By Mrs. Austik . 
Fcap. 8vo. bs.Gd. 
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HAND-BOOK (Mubiut's) OF TRAVEL-TALK ; or, Conversations 
in English, German, French, and Italian. Intended for Englishmen 
travelling abroad, or Foreigners visiting Great Britain. 18mo. 6». 

NORTH GERMANY— Holland, Belgium, Prussia, 



and the Rhine. Map. Post 8vo. 12«. 

SOUTH GERMANY— Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 



the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Miq>. Post 8vo. 12«. 

PAINTING— the German, Flemish, and Dutch 

Schools. From the German of Kuoleb. Edited, vWx Motes, by Sib 
EnuuND Hbao. PostSvo. 12«. 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Map. Post 8vo. 10*. 

FRANCE— Nonnandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 



the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garoxme, Dauphin^, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 129. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. Post 8vo. 16». 

PAINTING— the Spanish and French Schools. 



By Sib Edmund Hbad. Post 8vo. 12«. 

MADEIRA. Maps and Woodcats. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. PostSvo. 12». 

CENTRAL ITALY— Rome, the Papal States, and 



Cities of Etruria. Maps. Post 8vo. 16«. 

SOUTHERN ITALY— Sieily, and Naples. Map. 



Post 8vo. Nearly ready, 

PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 



man of KcoLER. Edited, by Sir Charlks Eastlakb. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24«. 

MALTA— the Ionian Islands, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople. Mi^. Post 8vo. 15«. 

EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 



the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 16«. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. Maps. Post 



8vo. {Preparing.) 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. 



Post 8vo. 128, 

RUSSIA AND FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12«. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Giving an account 



of the most remarkable Ftacea and most frequented Roads and Railways 
in England— describing the objects calculated to interest strangers and 
passing travellerSf shoidng how they may be aoceasible with uie least 
expenditure of time and money. Map. PostSvo. Nearly ready, 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. Cs. 
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HAND-BOOK (Mubeit's) ANCIENT AND MODERN LONDOIT. 

B«lDg an Aooonnt of all the Antiquities, Cariosities, Chnrches, Warlcsot 
Ai% Places, and Streets connected with Interesting «nd HiMoriesI 
Associations. Post 8vo. 16«. 

MODERN LONDON. A Guide for Visitors to 



all the Sights and objects of interest in the Metropolis. lOmo. 6*. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 



80 Miles ronnd St. Paul's. Alphabetically arranged. Maps. Post 8n>. 
Jfearlif readjf. 

ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE IN THE 



BRITISH MUSEUM. With 300 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. ed. 

PICTURE GALLERIES IN LONDON akd iw 



NKioHBOuaHOOD. With Historical, Bi(^;raphical, and Criticsl Notices. 
Post 8vo. lOf . 

WINDSOR AND ETON. 16mo. Is. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art^ Architecture, 



and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. U. 



CHRONOLOGY, Alphabetically arranged as a Book 

of easy reference. Svo. {Jfearlff Beady.) 

(OFFICIAL) OF CHURCH AND STATE. 



Giving a detailed and Historical Account of the Duties attached to the 
various Departments of the Govemment and the Church. Post 8vo. 6$. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English Authors. 



Fcap. Svo. In the Press. 

ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. Being a Condae 

and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most i«niarlc- 
able Buildings. By Jambs Fsbousson. Illustrations. Svo. In the Press. 



CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Containing a 

short Description of each. By Rev. G. A. Poole. With Plates. Post 
8vo. In the Press. 

HAWKSTONE; a Tale of England in the Year 184 — . Third 

Edition. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 12s. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 

savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Parish Sermons ; on the Lessons, the Grospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals' 
Sixth EdUion. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 16«. 

Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 

9*. Gd. 

Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 



Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2». 

Poetical Works. Fifth Edition, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo 

Is.Qd. 

Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. From 

Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 128, 
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irEAD'S (Sib FsiBeia) Koogh Notes of some Hapld JoameysaccoaB 
Buljbles from the Brunuen of NnssM. By uk Oui Hah. 



- Defencelesa State of Great BritiUn. 
re Skstehea, KTitnlnine— 1. Ulliurr Wurfs' 
Tlie Invulon «! Englsnri. 4. Thu O^Iure < 



- (8iB Edmumd) Handbook of Punting — tbe Spanish 
1 Freiicb Bcliooli. PoiI Bvo. I£i. 

- HuDdboak of Painting — the German, Flemish, and 



The Frogresa of Character. 

TraDslalfid irom the 
itntiQg (be Hislor; sad 

1 EChnDRTmphtc 
irorm una iflcn 



HEIBESS (The) in Her Min 

By Ike Authoi ol " Dkitil 
1IEBODOT08. A Now English Vewion. 

T^tQfGiitiraiiu.and Bdludwllb Nutei, llli 

e'n,lSlij1ne''tho chief RcsulU, HUloricil m „.-, 

liure bcun KiTlreil it In (he pragrcH of Cuaeiromi una HTIcniriTplilai 
IHMovBry. By Kav, Bkohok Ri«Liiiao». M.A. Aulited by Cuuwbi. 

J. W. F.) Majwal of ScientiGo Enquirj, for the 

iiidTnveUenineeiHn]. Bynrlolu WrtUn. SkokI 
ulhorUg o/ Mi Lanit itfUvi 

the Beign of Georgo tbe Seeottd, 

li of Queeu Cunillnii. EdlMd, nlUi NohWr 

IMrlrUt. aViil8.STD. Kt. 
I the Law and FraclLce of Naral 



HGRSCHEL'S ( 

UwcrfOffil 

V-M 8vD. lOi. M. {PMuhid ij, 



by Bight Hon. J. W. Cboiu 
HICKMAN'S (ffii.) TreatUo 

CDnm Uutlil. 8>a. lOi.tu. 
HILL'3 (OMBBii LoMD) Life. By Kav. Edwih Sidhbt. Second 

EUlian. Portnlt. Sv«. 111. 
niSTOItr OF ENGLAND hitirk tbs Hocbe or Lancahteb. 

WItb ■ Sketcb of (be Early RsrumuUga. Sva. U I«> Pria. 
— THE LATE WAR: With Sketches of Nelson. 

Weltiniclon, and N>pDlH>in. By J.U. Lwhuabt. 18dio. ia.fld. 
HOLLAND'S (Rav. W. B.) Paalnw and Hjmns, selected and 

HOLMES' (Mas. Dalebiib) Ride « 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Ftoli. 

Post 8vo. 2«. 6d. earh, Hewed, or boand in 87 Yoliuneai 6*. eSfSh, clodL 
( Vttt$. IS amd 86 ar« H» 6d. Mch.) The Series contains the followliif worti. 
THE BIBLK IN SPAIN. B7 Ukobob Bubbow. (1\po Ihrta.) 
JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop llcBn. (Fbmr AtrU.) 
TRAVELS IN TIIK HOLY LAND. BjCaptaiiis Ibbt and Mavoza. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. B7 Jom DunKWAnEft. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. Uj J. Dbumkovd Hay. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. ByaLAor. 
THE AMBER WITCH. By Ladt Dnrr Gobdov. 
OLIVER CROMWELL A JOHN BUNYAN. ByRoBnrr Soiitbkt. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. Mkbbditb. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Johk Babbow. 
FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 
A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. Byll.G. Lbwib. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib John Maloouc. (2Vo Aarte.) 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Ladt Duff Gobdow. 
BUACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasrinotoh Ibvdto. (TVo Bartt.) 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Chablbs Dabwiv. (Three Acrte.) 
HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE CONDE. By Lobd MAHOir. (Ttoo Iktrta.) 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob Bobbow. (^Two Ihrta.) 
TYPEE; OR THE MARQUESAS. By HBBMAmr MsLvnu. (Iwo 

Birta.) 
LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rbt. J. Abbott. 
SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. K. ai.uo. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 
HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Charles St. Johf. {Tioo Parte.) 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By SibF. B. Head. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Richard Fobd. {Two I^trte,) 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lord Ellbsmkhb. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sie A. GoRDOir. (Tfvo Fkirte.) 
OMOO; OR THE SOUTH SEAS. By Herkamh Mei.vii.lb. (7W 

PttrU.) 
STORY OF BATTLE OP WATERLOO. By Rev. G R. G1.B10. (Two 

Parts.) 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwabdb. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milmak. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Aoland. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxtok. {Two Piwta,) 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lord Cabwarvon. {Two I>kirt8.) 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. {TwoBarte.) 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By WASHisoToy Ievijio. {Two Parte.) 
SHORT LIVES OP THE POETS. By Thomas Campbell. {Two Pktrte.) 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Mahon. {Two Parts.) 
LONDON & NORTHIWESTERN RAILWAY. By Sib F. B. Head. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT. By Baylb St. John. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lady. {Two Birte.) 
LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. {Two Pixrte.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. {Thrte Parts.) 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Washington Irving. (Two ParU.y 
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HOOK'S (Rkt. Dh.) Means of rendering mora effectnal the 

ErtumUinnif lis PejplB. T^nth Hhiim. 8vn. a..(U. 

~ CUurch. Diotionfliy. iSutfA Edition. Jievi^ied and Enlarged. 

Urn. I«llnPrai. 
Friendly and Seaaona1>lB Advice to tbo Koman Cutholica 

ofEnglud. By Oi!*itCo«itt». A Sea EililiB^i. EdlliMiirllli Notes and 

Luthenm— Eoman— luid An^ican. 
TMrdJUilUm. 8>o. a.. 
I^onenlity ot BomUb Sainls, and loanity of Bomaa 

Setmona, chiefly historicoL 8vo. In the Prese. 

JIOKACB (Lin um Wohkb or). Edited with NoUt by the Her. 

IIOSKING'S (Wk.) Gaide to the Eegolation of Buildings in Towns 
■H I. Heui> of BecurlDg tbe He&lth of the InhkbiunU. £»»m1 Klilim. 

HOUSTOTTK'S (Mas.) Tucht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 

HTTMBOLDrS (Atix,) Coshiob; 



HUTCHINSON (Comhel) on Dog-Breaking; the most eipe- 
dltimiB, aniiln, nod eu^ Iililhod. vbclhsr gntt EicelluncD ur onlr 
Uedincrily be required. Bromd Biilitm. Woodcuta. Feati. Sva, 7>. 61I. 

INEEItSLEY'S (Thob.) Gothic Architecture in France : Being an 

IMnUd Stylu; uriih NoUm of WHas of Uiii prlDoltol Bul1dinE>i "i^ 
in Indei. Bvo. I2j. 
IRBY AND MANGLES' (CiWinra) TrareU in Egypt, Bobia, 
Hyri>,W)a ttaallD]]' Land, InolndlneiiJiiiiraEy round ths Dead Bet, ud 

tnTING'S (Wabhikotok) OliTer Goldsmith. Post gro, 5«. 

— ~— LiTeaofMahametaad hiaSucceaaon. S Vols. 8to. 2Zg. 

JAHES' (Bbt. TaoHAs) Fables of JBaop. A New TeruoD, for Old 

mil YHiag. Witb 100 Orlginiil Deilgni, b; Jiiui Tbhshl. Pval Bn, 

JAIIESON'S (Uaa.) Handbook to the Hotare Galleries in and 

niuir I.Dnilr)D. With IlliUirlnl, Ubignphiad, nd Ctlttnl Notkes. 
PDal Sn. Sraiad fUitifin. IIU, 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Aeconnta 
ufBmmitDiiKliTmmillBn. PoatSyo. B*.«it 

JESSE'S (EuwiED) Viuta to SpoU of Interest In the Ticlnity of 

WlDdKT 1114111011. WmdnilB. PuiteTD. Ill, 

Gleanings in Natural History, adapted for Schoola. 

WlitiAnHidaluoritaaSvndlTudluitiKtorAnlmala. »«*S«i>m 

Fcap.ate. Bf.Oi 
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J0C£LTN*8 (Lord) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, 
LeavM from & Soldier'i Note-Book. Seventh EdUitm. Fcap. 8vo. 6t. W. 

JOHNSON'S Pb. Saxuxl) Life : By James BosweU. Including 
the Toar to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sib W. Scott. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Johk Wilson Cboker. A New and Cheaper Ed^m^ 
revised (1818X with much additional matter. Complete in One Yolnme. 
Portraits. Rojal Svo. \6». 

JOHNSTON'S (Wx.) England as it is : Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. PoetSvo. 18s. 

JONES'S (HsY. RicHARi)) Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 
and on the Sources of Taxation. Part I.— RENT. Second EdUion. Post 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

JOUENAL OP A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 

PostSvo. %».%d. 

JUKES' (J. B.> Excursions in and about Newfoundland during the 
Years 1899-40. Map. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 7U, 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or an Introdnction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Seventh EdUion. 12mo. 
8«.6<i. 

Latin Accidence ; or Elements of the 

Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2«. 
KINNEAR'S (John G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 

from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries : with Hem&rks on 
tlie Government of Mehemet All, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
PostSvo. %8.Qd. 

KUGLER'S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to The Italian Schools of 

Fainting. Translated from the German. By a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sib Charles Eastlake. Second EdUion. Illustrated with 100 
Woodcuts from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24ff. 



Handbook to the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools 

of Painting. Translated frt)m the German. By a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sib Edmuxd IIeao, Bart. Post 8yo. 12*. 

Handbook to the Spanish and French Schools of 

Painting. On the Plan of Kugler. By Sir EDMUin) Hbad, Bart. Post 
8vo. 12*. 

LABORDE'S (Leon De) Journey through Arabia Petrsea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrsoa, — the Edom of the Propheeies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18«. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 

on its Preparation and Arrangement Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. Zs. 

My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. TvooParta. 16mo. 4«. 

Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. la. 6d, 

LATIN GRAMMAR (King Edward the YIth's.) For the Use 

of Schools. Seventh Edition. 12mo. St.Sd. 

ACCIDENCE ; or, Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the 



Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2a, 




Fresh DiscoTerica at Nineveh, and Hesearehea at 

llnhylani Iwingllui HesnlM ot lliD Second ElpeAIIIini to Allj^n; alB 

I KunJltlan, kA tbo Uorden of the EupWloH. With mHd)- Wuodcuu' 

f MoiramenU of NineTeh. lUastraUd by One Hnndred 

— nioetrfttiaoB of Yates. Sealpturea, ami Bronnee recently 

Oiwsjverod nl Nineveh and Babylon, principally BM-Kalleh of the Wa« 
C'"lonibiar. Polio. {Searij/ ncadji). 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 

hiin. i^itero. 2>.6iJ, 

MADRAS ; or, First Impression* of Life and 

MsBiisn In India. II7 a LiuT. FoetHva. ii.Od. 

SIERRA LEONE, written to Friends at Home. 

UjaLjBi. Ediledby Mrs. NOBTOB. PoalSvo. fit. 
LEWIS' (O. Coiii(evj:,l) Essay on tlia Government of Dependenciesi 

Hiatoiy and Antiqnitioa of the Doric Race. Tmnalated 

(Von. McLuiB hy HniLi- Titrsm.!. ni.rt (ii;uB<iB CuaxEW^Li. Lewis. 
Sia^Ediiiim. Mapg. 3 VoIlSio. Wt. 

Glossary of Provincial Words nseJ in Herefordshiro and 

■»Birio[>bBa4]DlDlDKCDmicle9. limo. It. lU. 

Esanj on the Ori^n and Formation of the Ramanc« 

Laapjna^fl : cwlilnlnf an EKunlnatlen o( M, Raynouard'a Theory oo 
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STANLEY'S (Bishop) Addrsssbs avd Cbaroks. With a 3femoir 
of hU Lifr. hy his Son^ the Key. A. P. Stahlst. 8vo. 

ST. JOHN'S (Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasisof Jupiter Ammon. Woodeats. Po§t8vo. St. 6(1. 

(Charles) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Katnralist 

in SatliorlAnd. Woodcuts. S Vols. Post 8vo. IBs. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 



Post 8vo. 6jt. 

STATE PAPERS during the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Vols. I. to V. 4tu. 2u«.each. {PiMiBked bg AuiJkorit^.) 

STAUNTON'S (Sir Gborob) Miscellaneous Notices relating to 

China, and our Commercial Intercourse with that Country. ladading a 
few Translations fh>m the Chinese Lann^age, and some Obseiratioiis 
on our Intfircourae with that Country. Third Edition. 8vo. 10». 6d. 

STEPHENS' (J. L.) Incidents of a First and Seoond Visit to 

Central America and Yucatan. New Edition. Po«t 8vo. In i Vgy o rattow. 

STEVENS' (Wm., M.D.) Observations on the Healthy and Diseased 
Properties of the Blood. 8vo. 16a. 

STISTED'S (Mrs. Hbkrt) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 

Plates. 8vo. 18a. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos. R A.) Life. With Pereonal Reminiscences. 

By Mrs. Bbav. With Portrait, and 60 Woodcuts of his chief works. 
4to. 2la. 

STRONG'S (Rev. Charles) Specimens of Italian Sonnets. From 
the most celebrated Poets, with Translations. 8vo. 68. 

SUTTON (Ho5. H. Manners). Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
Arom the Oflicial and Private Correspondence of Bobert Sntton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-96. Svo. 14s. 

SUVERN'S ARISTOPHANES. The Birds and the Clouds. 

Translated by W. R. Hamilton, F.R.S. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 9«. 

SYDENHAM'S (Lord) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G. Poulet Scropk, M.P. Second Edition. Portrait Svo. 9s.6d. 

TAIT'S (Dean op Carlisle,) Suggestions oflfered to the Theological 
Student under present Difficulties. Five Discourses preached before the 
University of Oxford. Post Svo. Ss.ed. 

TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. Svo. 12«. 
TAYLOR'S (Henry) Notes from Life and Books. Third BdUian, 

2 Vols. Post Svo. 15». 

(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the Crerman. With Illustrations by Bichabd Dotui. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophic Poet. 



Second Edition. Post Svo. 6a. 
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TENNENT'S (Sir Jambs Emerson) Christianity in Ceylon. Its 
Introduction and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and 
American Missions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist Superstitions. Woodcuts. Svo. 14s. 

THEOPHILUS' (The Monk) Essay upon Various Arts; form- 
ing an Encyclopsedia of Christian Art of the 11th Century. Translated, 
with Notes, by Robbbt Hendbib. 8vo. 21«. 

THORNTON'S (Wm. T.) Plea for Peasant Proprietors; with the 

Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER ; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal Svo. 28. 

TICKNOR'S (George) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. 3 Vols. Svo. 42*. 

TREMENHEERE'S (Seymour) Political Experience from the 
Wisdom of the Ancients. A Manual for every Elector. With a Preface. 
Fcap. Svo. (In the Press). 

TURNBULL'S (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. 2 Vols. Svo. 245. 

TWISS* (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition, 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

VAUGHAN*S (Ret. Dr.) Sermons on Various Occasions. Svo. 128. ^d. 

• Preached in Harrow School. Svo. 10«. 6rf. 

Nine Sermons. 12mo. 5*. 

VAUX'S (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Musenm; being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 800 Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. l8, Qd. 

VENABLBS* (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Manners of the Russians. 
Described from a Year's Residence in that Country. Post Svo. 9«. Qd. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of " Paddiana." Post Svo. 9«. Qd. 

WAAGEN'S Pr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c., &C., in this Countiy. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 2 Vols. Svo. In Preparation. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand, 1S39— 1S44. 
With some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. Svo. 2S9. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
AuKT Ida. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5». 

WARD'S (Robert Plumbb) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Edmund Puipps. 
Portrait 2 Vols. Svo. 2S9. 

WASHINGTON'S (Geheeal) Life. By WashikqtokIbvihg. Post Svo. 

Nearly Ready, 



